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Msrsoxotoe:cat Drany for April, ‘1811. By Dr. Poxz, Bristol, 


j WEATHER, 
-_ 


54 29-19 moraing hazy, afternoon clear 

56 29-14 mostly cloudy, afternoon light rain 
| 60 29-16 cloudy at times 

57 29-17 mostly cloudy 

55 29-1§ morning cloudy, afternoon clear 

58 29-16 mostly clear 

40 29. 9 morning light rain, with sleet, afternoon rather cloudy 

39 29. 9 clear 

4+ 29.10 | clear ' 

45 29-12 mostly cloudy, frequent rain—Ther. at 22 at 6 this morn. 

46 29.19, rain in the night, day cloudy at times 

46 29-19% mostly cloudy, some light rain, high wind 

60 29.17 morning light rain, cloudy at times 

61 29-19 cloudy, showery . 

62 29.19 cloudy, some light rain 

56 29-16 eloudy, rainy 

57 29-11 scattered clouds, evening windy 
53 29. 0 morning rainy and windy, afternoon clear 

51 29- 0 mostly cloudy and showery, bigh wind 

57 29- 4 morning some rain, mostly cloudy, high wind 

58 29. 8 cloudy, showery, high wind, evening lightning & th. nder 

63 29. 9 cloudy, showery, evening uncommon lightwwing & thunder 

71 29- 7 | morning cloudy, rainy, some thunder, afternoon clear 

69 29-12 scattered clouds, evening much lightning, some thunder 

60 29-12 cloudy, showery 
29-12 cloudy in general 
29. 8 cloudy, evening rain 

52 58 29- 8 cloudy, frequent showers 

29; 47 55 Q9. 2 mostly cloucy, very showery 
54 56 29.12 cloudy, showery 

















The average degrees of Temperature, calculated from observations made at eight 
e’clock in the morning, are 46 90-100ths; those of the corresponding month in the 
year 1810, were 45 50-100ths; in 1809, 59 77-100ths; in 1568, 43 10-1L0ths; in 
1807, 42.53-100ths; in 1806, 43 80-100ths; im 1805, 42 87-100ths; and in 1804, 
37 99-100ths.- The average temperature of this month exceeds that of any other of 
the corresponding months in the last seven years, by one degree and 40-100ths. and ex« 
ceeds the average of the same for the last seveu years, by 4 degrees 71-100ths. 

The quantity of Rain fallen this month is equal to 2 inches 13 100ths; that of the cor- 
responding.moath in the year 1810, was 1 inch 42 100ths; in 1809, 3 inches 75 100tha; 
in 1808, 5 inches 57 100ths ; in 1807, 49.100ths; in 1806, 1 inch 29 100ths ; in 1805, 
% inches 78 100ths; and in 1804, 2 inches 27 !UOths. 


MuTeonoLoGicay Tare for May, 1811. By W. Cary, Strand. 
Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 





m. pts.im May, 1811, 


FA Barom.| Weather 7 $3 : ; Barom.| Weather 


Day of 
Month 


£ in, pts.Jin May, 1813. 
oO °o 
62 | 50 [29,55 |fair 17 
60 »50 |fair "4 
54 40 Ishowery 64 
58 cloudy 68 
61 64 |rain 50 | 66 
40 \showery 66 
59 cloudy 67 
63 fair 54 


60 69 
55 99 mall rain 64 
52 rain 69 
54 rain 67 
56 rain 68 
64 fair 71 
67 fair 84 
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Mr. Ursa, May 18. 
E commemorate the great ac- 
tions of Naval and Military 
Commanders by Votes of Parliament 
and splendid Monuments in Westinia- 
ster Abbey, or St. Paul’s: and the Pub- 
Jick can do no more; for, to extend 
these honours to every brave man 
that falls, would be impracticable. 

But there is an action of one indi- 
vidual in an humble rank, so singular, 
that a testimony of private respect 
might tend to commemorate an effurt 
of devoted heroism, which appears 
to have no parallel either antient or 
modern, It is that of John Sykes, 
cociswain of Admiral Nelson's barge, 
when he was atlacked by a Spanish 
boat of superior force, off the mouth 
of Cadiz harbour, July 4, 1797. 

The method | propose for comme- 
Morating this gallant action is, by 
erecting a plain stone tablet in. the 
Church of Portsmouth, or Plymouth, 
or both; where it might be read by 
every common seaman, and prove aa 
incitement to similar conduct in the 
breast of every individual ia the ser- 
vice, if called upon in a similar situ- 
ation. 

If this Proposal should meet with 








———— 


=a 


the approbation of others who think 
as ido, I will pay five guineas into 
your hands, to commence a subscrip- 
tion for the purpose*, 

The fact is recorded by Lord Nelson 
himself; and again by the Historian 
of his Life, Vol. Il. pp. 2 aud 24, in 
these words: - 

“The noble conduct of John Sykes, 
who died of his wounds, has been men- 
tioned by Admiral Nelson. This brave man 
twice saved the life of his beloved Com- 
mander, by parrying the blows that were 
aimed at him ; and, at last, actually inter- 
posed his own head to receive the full force 
of a Spanish sabre; which, fighting as 
they were, hand to hand, he could net 
otherwise have prevented from falling on 
Sw Horatio.” ° 

1 propose the Monument to be a 
aa stone, not marble, with the fol- 
owing inscription upon it, or any bet- 
ter that may be proposed ; to be cut 
in a large letter, and placed low, so as 
to be read with ease, and withinside the 
Church, if leave can be oblained. I 
imagine the expence for such a stone, 
carved and put up, would hardly ex- 
ceed twenty guineas; and if the sub- 
scription answered double that sum, 
a stone both at Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth would aot be superfluous, 


Inser'ption: 
“ To the Memory of 
JOHN SYKEs, 
: Seaman, 
of His Majesty’s Ship Theseus, who was Cockswain.of Admiral Nelson’s Barge when 
he was attacked by a Spanish boat on the night of July the fourth, 1797, off the Mouth 


of Cadiz Harbour. 


This brave man 
twice saved the life of his beloved Commander, by parrying the blows that were aimed 
at him, and at last actually interposed his own head to receive the full force of a Spanish 
sabre, thus sacrificing his own life to preserve 
the Gallant Nelson. , 
To commemorate the devoted attachment of a British Seaman to a brave and gene- 


vous Commander, 


This Monument is erected. 


English Barge : 
Admiral Nels n, 
Captain Freemaatie, 
eleven s-amen; 
six killed, 


Spanish Barge taken ; 
Deon M gue! lremoyen, 
three Officers, 
tweuty-six seamen: 
eighteen killed, 
all the rest wounded.” 





* Our worthy Correspondent is se moderate in his ideas of the expence requisite for 
this laudable testimonial to merit, which he proposes, that there can be little doubt 


M:. 


of its being immediately supplied. Epst. 
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412 Effects of cold Iron.—Want of Room in Churches. 


Mr. Unsan, Oxford, May 20. 
I TAKE the liberty vi sending you a 
few remarks upoo a phenome- 
non noticed in your pages 124 and 
234. It is stated that the Lapland- 
ers will offer a stranger a piece 
of cold iron in severe weather, 
which, on being applied to the 
tongue, produces a sensation of burn- 
ing. May not this be effected by the 
rapidity with which the vital beat 
rushes to one point in order to restore 
an equal temperature; the quantity of 
which caloric may be so abundant, as 
for a momeut to cause sensations of 
the nature alluded to. The blackeved 
appearance assumed by leaves when 
affected by frost (evidently resembling 
the action of fire) may be accounted 
for on the same principle, viz. the sud- 
den transmission of heat from differ- 
ent parts of a plant to its leaves, 
which we know are of.a most delicate 

structure. F.L, 

ie 

Mr. Urnpan, May 6. 
S you value the interests of Sucie- 
ty, of which I cannot but think 

you are a principal guardian, | am 
persuaded you must be the advocate 
of the Established Religion of the 
country, and would promote its exten- 
sion by every means in your power, to 
the extremities of this sea-girt Isle; 
and upon this laadabl- principle | 


“have ventured to trouble you with the 


following observations: 
in the course of the two last years, 
the consideration of the want of places 
for public worship for this populous 
metropolis was very prevalent, the 
inhabitants of which, im many parts 
of it, have been doubled within a few 
ears; and} with the exception ef some 
Chapels built at the fashionabie cnd of 
the town, and let out asa profitable 
concern, there isnot any addition to the 
Parish Churches, but which we had 
sangunely expected through the ex- 
er.ton and persuasions in Parliament 


.ef our Archbishops, Bishops, Nobles, 


and others, who have felt for the 
cause of Religion, admitted the ne- 
cessity of these mcasures, and whose 
names have been repeatedly mention- 
ed with the respect and veneration 
they vere eniitied to, fram the pa- 
tronage they were disposed to give to 
such i: portant underiakings, as well 
ax ior their general efforts m the pro- 
motion of learn in, virtue, and reli. 
gion; bul, alas! dir, although other 


[May, 


matters come in course, and sup. 
plies are voted for Atmy, Navy, and 
Ordnance, the contracts ‘for loans, 
and the considerations of currency, 
embarked in with eagerness, not 
a word has escaped on this great sub- 
ject, the ultimate end for which we 
profess we have been arming, and exe 
pressly stated to be for the Tissoce of 
our Religion and Laws, in that solemn 
appeal to the Deity we have been 
making for his support and blessing 
in the perilous war in which we are 
engaged. 

Whence is this apathy in so essen- 
tial a concern? or have we discovered 
that our Constitution can be upheld 
without the aid of Religion ? that our 
success is not owing fo the blessing 
of Providence, or that our professions 
are without the zeal requisite for their 
adoption, and when millious are voted 
for the purposes of War, funds to- 
‘wards so salutary a measure are not 
even thought of? 

Admitting that new buildings can- 
not ber undertaken without a heavy 
tax on the Landholders, many 
Churches that are competent to be 
enlarged, and require to be so, for 
the increased inhabitants of the Pa- 
rishes, should, under the immediate 
authority of the Diocesan, be forth- 
with rendered sufficiently commodious. 

Sorry I am, however, to notice that 
this is not the case with the metro- 
polis only; there is hardly a village in 
the nei Le cachanll say within ten 
miles of London, where the houses 
and mhabitants have not so multiplied 
as to require the enlarging of the old 
Church, or building a new one upon 
a larger scale ; and the most disgrace- 
ful squabbles prevail about pews and 
seats amongst the wealthier class, 
whilst the inferior characters and 
labouring poor have no accommo- 
dation Bee that of standing ip 
the ailes, which wil brrely contain 
them, and therefore iic, decline to 
come: chancel pews are made a pro- 
perty of by the lay impropriator; and 
those who are accommodated with 
we attached to their houses by a 
acully or by an allotment of the 
vestry, feel not the n.convénience suf- 
fered by others, or the privations of 
the poor, where there should be as 
little distinction as is consistent with 
Christian society. In many places 
they cannot heve the Gospel preach, 
ed unto them for want of room, a 

‘the 
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{a1i.] Want of Room in Churches.—Strype’s Works. 413 


the vicinity of London also the vil- 

are replete with semivaries of 
instruction, even for the children of 
the better class, the want of accom- 
modation for them is severely fit, 
aid these children seek for adinission 
round the Church, and often retire or 
are crowded together in a very inde- 
‘corous manner : thus the rising gene- 
ration must lose all sense of devotion : 
or teligious improvement; and al- 
though heads of families may meet 
with accommodation, their servants 
often are excluded the service of their 
Maker from these causes. 

This disregard to the inferior orders 
in the community is as impolitic as 
ucharitable, and more or less we are 
liable to, or answerable for, thesad ef- 
fects; we cannot expect sobriety, 
honesty, ard diligence, in those who 
areexcluded from instruction. It i+ 
sometimes argued, that there is room 
for as many as will come to Church, 
that enlargeroent is in course unneces- 
ry; bat the result of these unwise 
neglects isthe establishment of Chape!s 
for every sect, and in such numbers 
asfully warrant the assertion that man 
isareligious as well as a social being, 
for he will no more live without some 
profession of religion, than without 
society; and the difference of conve- 
hience in one place of worship and 

, theother, constitutes sailicient ground 
for the preference to the Chapel. 

In a parish not many miles from 
London, { understand the liberality of 
the parishioners (much to their credit) 

ve ia two sulemn mectings deter- 
mined on the enlargement of their 
Church, for the accommodation chief- 

, {5 of the lower classes, &c., and have 
tied sufficient fonds to effect it ; 
a nothing ¢ n be done without 
theulty from the Commons, and this 
s on the consent of farnilies 

the removal of Monumen's and 
Gravesstones, the representalives of 
perhaps cannot be found, or 

may refuse their conseut, and 
thus, perhaps, interdict the cnlarge- 
Ment altogether, or create a material 
¢ thereto, by which means the 
Measure, salutary as it is, may be de- 
feated , yet if the inhabitants chuse 
tobuild a meeting-house, it might be 
ewithout sach obstacles, and be 
used as readily ; aud the fact is no- 
torions, that many have been so built, 
~i@ are m constant use : Are uot these 
Ments cqually disgraceful, in 





the ecclesiastical establishment, with 
the lukewarm zeal of the laity ? 

On some future day, | may apprize 
you of such villages as appear to re- 
quice this improvement, by stating 
their population, and the size of their 
chancel; and call more pointedly on 
our legislators to remeédy these serious 
mischicfs, which are a trespass against 
religion and morality. The lumina- 
ries in Charch and State aré earnestly 
importuned, and looked up to, for the 
coinpletion of this essential service to 
their fellow-subjects and posterity; 
and they are invoked by all considerale 
persons to lay their commands 0: those 
whom their authority can sflvence, 
nor longer to pause over this one 
thing needful, asthey regard the high- 
er interests of their countrymen, and 
the future prosperity of this exalted 
nation. 

A Member of the Church of England. 
— 

Mr. Unvan,* Temple, May 20. 

‘At a time when great attention is 

paid to the revival of old Eng- 
lish Literature, especially in the re- 
publication of Works on British Auti- 
quitiesand Biography, | am desirousof 
calling the notice of the publick to the 
labours of the industrious and accu- 
rate Stryre. His pagescontainanim- 
mense body of useful and interesting 
matter, relating to our Lcclesiastical 
History, and to persons who occupied 
the highest situations in the Church, 
at most important and critical peciods; 
and it is well known how intimately 
the higher ecclesiastics were formerly 
employed in the distribution of the 
Laws, and iu all affairs thal related to 
the civil part of the constitution, 

That these works are a mine, to 
which modern writers may successful- 
ly resort, has been sufliciently evinced 
by the valuable materials which Me. 
Archdeacon Churton has drawn from 
them, and with which every chapter 
in his Life of Dean Nowell is illus- 
trated. 

The publications of Strype,to which 
I particularly allude, are the follow- 
ing; andit is unnecessary to say, that 
every, buyer of books feels their 
a csigh rom the prices which he is 
now obliged to pay for them, 

Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer. 

Life and Acts of ,Arehbishop. Grindal, 
— of Archbishop Parker. 
of Archbishop Whitgift. 








———7- of Archbishop Aylmer, 
Aunale 
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414 Dr.Lort? J. Jones? Dr.Carr?—~Testament in Latin Verse, [May, 


Annals of the Keformation, Sc. of the 
Cisurch of England. 

Ecclesiastical Memorials during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VL 

Mary. 

Messrs. Cadell and Davicssome time 

© announced a History of London, 

unded on Strype's Edit. of “ Stow’s 

Survey,” being in the press. This 

will supply a great desideratum in To- 


pography. ees 


——~___ 

Mr. Unpan, May 6. 
I SHALL be obliged to any of your 

bumerous Readers to inform me 
who wasthe Author of a Translation 
of the whole New Testament into 
Latin Hexameters. I never met in my 
treading with any mention of or quo- 
tation from it: and though I have 
seen the book itself in a distant Parish 
Library, | can only now speak from 
memory. I recollect that it appear- 
ed to be written by a chaplain of 
Queen Elizabeth, who was afterwards 
made a Lishop by James!. Ou con- 
sul:ing Godwyn De Pra-sulibus Angi. 
I found that John Bridges, Dean of 
Salisbury, and fellow of Pembroke- 
Hall, Cambridge, was consecrated 
Bishop of Oxford in 1603, afier the 
see had been vacant e'even years. He 
died at 90, May 6, 1618; but no men- 
tion is made in Gudwyn of his being 
the author of the above work: nor 
in Wood's Athena Oxon. who refers 
for a farther account of him to “ Hist. 
& Antiq. Oxon.” lib. ii. p. 201.5; of 
which last book | have not been able 
ue get a sight. Ifany of your Readers 
will give an account of this curious 
translation and itsauthor,he will oblige 
many of your Headers, as well as 

Yours, &c. ° N.N. 

a 

Mn. Unpan, March 20. 

| your Volume LX. p. 1055, it is 
stated that the death of the late 
very worthy and learned Dr. Michael 
Lort, was owing to an accident which 
he met with in going to his Rectory at 
Male-end, near Colchester. | wish to 
now in what year he was instituted 
to that Rectory ; and, as he was pro- 
bably buried there, should be much 
games by a copy of his epitaph, 
some Essex Correspondent 

may be so kind as to oblige me, 

Any particulars also of the Rev, 
John Jones, many years curate to Dr. 
Young at Welwyn, or of the late Dr. 
John Car¢, of Hertford, would be a 
favour. M,. Gacen. 


FOUR Corresposdent,' yo sta’ 
orrespondent, 51 
the first Pat of joer last Ve 
lume, styliug himself Biographicus A, 
fairly allows his want of correctnes 
relative to the families of Tuite (not 
Tute) and Blake. From what circum. 
stanc.s he could even suppose that Sir 
John Blake was presumptive heir to 
the Wallscourt barony, | cannot con. 
jecture. With respect to the Morres 
family, he persists in his former state. 
ment, on the alledged authority of 
‘eminent heralds;” and he adds, 
“ whatever your Correspondents may 
at any time therefore state to the 
contrary, is most probably devoid 
truth.” Now, in the face of this any 
able assertion, | repeat, without fear 
of contradiction from any well-inform- 
ed channel, that Archdall’s deduc 
tion of the Lords Mountmorres and 
Frankfort, from a baronet of the 
line of Morres of Knockagh Castle 
is erroneous. The direct ancestor 
of those Noblemen was Hervey Mor- 
res, who obtained a grant of the 
estate and manor of Castle Morres, 
co. Kilkenny, (still the inheritance 
of the family,) and who was pro 
bably descended from a branch of 
the Morres’s of Knockagh, previous 
to the grant of the patent of baronet 
age. Sir John Morres, of Knockagh 
astle, was created a baronet in 1631; 
and it is matter of doubt, whether 
any male descendant of his body is 
now in existence; if not, the title is, 
of course, extinct. Your intelligent 
Correspondent, M.M. M. page 530, 
who seems better informed as to 
history of this antient house, could, 


rhaps, inform your Readers, as t@, 
the ed 


ationship cxisting between H 
vey Morres, the patentee of Castle 
Morres, (the direct ancestor of the 
Lords Mountfmorres and Frankfort,) 
and the Knockagh family. Archdall’s 
statemeut, that the above Hervey 
Morres, of Castle Morres, was s08 
Sir John Morres, bart. has been long 
since found to be erroneous. A gem 
ermen, we ems atre go 
titled to the baronetage, p' 
copies of the wills and m set 
ements of the . baropets cA 4 
of Ksockagh, the resu 
investi tees that neither he nor 


the Mountmorres family, were @ 
scended from the grantee, but that tbeir 
ancestor must have branched off at 
remoter period from the parent stem, 
Yours, &, A Constant Ream 
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Mr. Uasan. May 3. 








, NDREW KNOX, Parsonot Pais- 
4 A ley, the first Protestant bishop 
i? of the isles in Scotland, and after- 
a wards Bishop of Raphoe in Ireland, 
7 was not the ancestor of the Northland 
(net fauily. The Prelate left an only son, 
el Thowas, aisu Bishop of the Isles, who 
+ iy died iv 1628, issuciess. Lord North- 
.” land descends trom the Silvyland 
er branch of the Knox family, and is 
4 now, by the extinction of the clder 
of brauch (of which the Bishop was a 
‘ids, younger son), the chief male repre- 
wntaiive of the antient family of 
ww Knox of that ilk and Ranfurly, in 
A the harony of Renfrew. : 
9 Sir Archibald Acheson, of Glencair- 
‘ext , co, Haddington, in Scotland, 
—- Selcitor General, and many years 
wet Secretary of State for Scotiaad, was 
and sated in Ireland iv 1610, and in 1618 
the (we Pyanar’s Survey) had two hun- 
‘astle dred and three men upon his estate 
ester @pable of bearing arms. fle was 
Mor- created a baronet in 1628, ard died 
P the (f | i 1634, at Letterkenny in Ireland. 
orres, is lineal descendant Sir Archibald, 
tence fixth baronet, was created Viscount 
me Gosford, and was grandfather of the 
- of t Earl of G. who is the eighth 
vious t under the pateat of 1628. 
rene family of Echliu is of Scotch 
chagh igi; but Mr. Echlin, who was raised 
1631 5 tothe baronetage in 1721, was nota 
ether salive of that country. ‘The family 
ody is had been settled in Ireland for more 
tle is, acentury previous to that time. 
Higent wae Echlia was Bishop of Down 
wo 1613. 
b. . Sir Andrew Stewart, created a ba- 
could, tonet of Nova Scotia, was the eldest 
as of Andrew, first Baron Castle 
n Het of Ireland, who was the 
Castle ' Baron Ochiltree of Scotland, 
of the latter honour he sold to his 
k fort,) Cousin Sir James Stewart (son of the 
hdall's | Btthof Arran) with the permission of 
jervey | “Crown. On the failure of the line 
‘son of | this James Stewart, who thus be- 
n long | me Lord Ochiltree, the Lord Castle 
A get flewart laid claim to the barony, as 
‘if em whe hal again to the elder branch, 
ocured Tho ad formerly enjoyed it; but 
ste | “eclaim was rejected, as, | under- 
fine "884, 20 such instance of the aliena- 
of 48 tipof atitle is on record, in the case 
he nor 


the ish or Irish peerage, and 
seeps the Scotch baronage. 
Present Earl of Castle Stewart is 
Matted lineal male descendaat 
- fourth herd, gpltses, 

; deemed incapable of enjoy- 
Wethe dignity, in consequence of that 
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Lord having svld it to his cousin, 
though an honour conferred on the 
first Lord with special remainder to 
his ale descendauts. 

With respect to the Meares’ family, 
I shall not interfere with your Cor- 
respondent's harmless attempt to dig- 
nify them, by identifying them with 
the Morres’ family of ireland, and the 
Delamere tamily of Engiand. 


Yours, &c. G.V. 
a 
Mr. Unsan, May 4. 


BEG leave to refer Scrutator to 

a Volume published at the Hague, 
in 1698, where he will fiad, word for 
word, the remarks made upon what 
appeared. singular in ofr customs and 
manucrs by the Abbé Delaporte, of 
a later date, as quoted by Scrutator 
in p. 218, 

The Title to the Volume is, “ Me- 
moirs and Observations made by a 
Traveller in England; oa what ap- 
peared to him most remarkable im 
licligion, Politics, or Maaners, His- 
torical acts, or Natural Curiosities, 
with a particular Description of what- 
ever is curious in London: the whole 
enriched with Plates.” 

The plates consist of Views of our 
Public Buildings, Quakers’ Meeting, 
Milk Maids’ Garland, &c. under the 
assumed nameof H. M.de V. (H. Mar- 
ville de Vielly). 

Should Serutator wish to be satis. 
fied of the very original as well as 
ingenious Author of these remarks, 
he will find his real name by turning 
to the Correspondence of the Rev. 
James Granger edited by Malcoim : 
I thiok, in the Letters of the Rev. 
Mr. Cole, recommending a perusal as 
heing useful to Mr. Granger, of an 
dition printed at Paris, even later 
than that of the Abbé Delaporte, in 
4 Vols. Svo. 

Yours, &c. Awrts-Scrutaron. 
a 
Mr. Urnpan, Yasley, March 18. 
TY following inscription is take, 
from a tombstone in the church. 
yard at Yaxley, an explanation of 
which I request some one of your Cor- 
rexpondents to favour me with. A.M. 
“ Sacred tothe Memory of John M‘Kay, 
late Private in the Fifth, or Ross-shire Mi- 
litia, who died at Norman Cross, Sept. Ist, 
1808, aged 17 years. Born in the Parish of 
Dornoch, County of Sutherlaud, Scotland. 
Chriochnaich mi nis mo chath’s mo reis, 
is diu ahomh bas is uaiah ; 
M’ anam a choisrig mi dhia, 

triallaidh. gu neamh le buaiah, 

This stone was erected by his Parishioners." 
A Mure 
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A METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, kept at Crarron, in Hackney, } 
Srom the 16th of April, to the 15th of May, 1811. 
































Thermometer. Barometer. 
Day of Hyg. | Wind. Weather, ke. 
Month. | Max. 1! pm) Max. Min. | 
q Ap. V6 50°00 05 S.W. |showery 
17 3. W. [clear and clouds 
18 59 40 29°54 29°22 0-15 8.W. |showers—clear 
419 56 47 29°29 29°28 0-12 S. W. jclear aud showers 
p 20 29°34 | 0-23 | S..W. |fair and windy 
a 62 48 29°68 29°59 0-4 3. W. |clear and clouds 
@22 66 54 29°68 29°60 | O09 |[SW.—SEiclear and clouds 
23 "5 55 29.76 29°62 0-5 N.—s ear and clouds 
24 74 53 29-87 29°80 Ol |W. S. W.jclear and clouds 
25 61 53 29-85 29°80 | OW W.—S. |clear aud clouds 
26 65 48 29°78 29°66 00 |NW.—Wshowers—fair 
27 6+ 46 29°64 29°62 |below 0}S.—S. W clear and clouds 
% 2s 64 50 29-65 29°55 “7 8.W.—S.|fair—showers 
29 56 46 29-41 29°67 05 $S.—W. |showery 
yp 30 61 48 99-8] 29 78 O7 W. = |fair—showery 
May | 63 55 26 68 29-65 ig S. W. jcontinuous showers 
2 62 49 2° 98 29 66 1-7) | W.S. W.|showers—clear 
3 61 §2 30-05 v9 9 iu Ss. W. |showers—rainy 
4 | 65 54 2994 | 29-91 | t-t4 ] SW. [drops of rain—fair 
5 62 7 29°95 29°73 | 1-12 |SW.-NW)iwindy—fair & showers 
6 55 45 30°08 29°95 O1lL [N—E--S\showery 
7 61 7 29°83 a9 72 0:14 | W--S. W.jshowery 
© 8 59 51 29.85 29-72 | O15 8. air and rainy 
9 55 29°58 29°52 0°20 8. 
10 6+ 55 29°78 29-75 | 0-12 8. E. |fair—showers 
il 68 5+ 29°85 29 84 0-12 5. W. 
12 75 61 29°78 29°66 0-0 5.5. W 
13 "4 59 29°59 29°52 0-0 Ss. 
14 68 49 29°74 29°51 0-0 8. S. W. |fair—drops of rain 
q 15 67 54 29°82 29°31 [OL |8.—5 E. clear—rain at night 
OsservaTions, 
April 17. Only Cumulus petroides observed. P 


18, Nini pouring hail and fain. 
19. The Cirrus appeared early, followed by Cirro-st:atis, Cirro-cummulus, and 
Cumulus, and eventually by Nimbus and showers, 
21. Cirrus extending its fibres along with the current of air, In a lower region 
Cumuli float along in different planes, the lower ones black and lowering. 
The Cuckoo and Swellow first seen. A lucid meteor observed about 5 P. M. 
2 to 25. Cirpys, Cirro-stratus, Cirro-cumulus, Cumults, and Cumulo-stratus, of various 
figures continually prevail, with Summer lightning and dry air. a 
26 & 27. Same kind of glouds with showers, ’ 
28. The muttiform appearance of the Cir ro-stretus exhibited a beautiful sky this 
afternoon ; in some places it was finely undulated, thea became reticular, 
‘ and lastly confused vapour. Cirro-cumulus and, Cumulus also seco: 
showers late in the evening. 
29 & 30, Nimbi (with Cirrose fibres extending from them) pouring down showers. 
May 1. Continued showers through the day. 
2 & 3. Showers with clear intervals. 
4. Only Cumuli to-day. 
6, 7, & 8. Showery at times, 
9. Rainy. 
11. Cirre-stratus coloured by setting suns. 
12 to 14. Cirrus, &c. Sky deep blue in the Easteru horizon. 
Cumuli: 14th, Cirrt and Cumuii, 
15. Only Cumuli in forenoon. Towards evening Cirrus, Cirro-stratus, 


On the 15th only 
and Girn- 


cumulus, in different altitudes, by approaching and collapsing, 
very dense Niméi : and exhibited very various tiuts and unusual spper™ 
ances ; and ended in rain. 
N. B. The electric bells of De Lue’s column were silent till the 7th May, 
began to ring, aud have continued ringing, mote or less regularty, till the 
THOMAS F 
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Mr. Ursa, we 


NCLOSED I have sent you a draw- 
ing, by Mr. Lynes, of Little Saling 


Church, in Essex (see Plate 1.) The , 


remark: 


Tower is circular, and 















curivas and «. The height a 
it is 22 y ‘and the diameter 
of the ciecle, 5). The only de-» 
teription 1 have it oo power» 
to give you of the 

that originally it was a! 

to Great 


cumstance, 4 
now called 


sity -Oxturd, so many 
ve been brought against 

if sfidy vow pursued in the 
Juiversity, that, exukb 
y of mankind be” yuly 
pve one half of them, 
Daford would" be 


7 aye 
vifmixn date, 


person weuldtastte y hive 

en his assent, has been passed over 

ce. 1 mean the omission in 

bexisting statutes of a separate class 

Ose who may distinguish them- 
NT. Mac. May, Isti. 
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Lol Base» however excellent in 
_ not means be compared -b 
cy : eae that Holy had 


ug. 










selves in Divinity and Hebrew. I 
shall only ask these simple questions : 
Are not the generality of those under- 
graduates who study at Oxford, in- 
tended for the Church? And is it 
betier for those wee are intended _ 
Church to be 
pand Divinit x hoes 


then to have pe 


Mert ep which, 






_ which can alone “ make them wise te 
f? bil. this is the case (4 





be put tot 
statutes, and that thatthe aud 


brew, so to cle Bs ng 
will at ined oe bag be tered of equal 
ee ee Classics and 
_ sciences, of Hebrew 
would pa post the rising 


gencration the errors pad ticoncsaees 
cics of our authorised version, but 
also, instruct. them in. many interval 
proofs of the veracity of our religi 
which those only who are well Pond 
in Hebrew can possibly be acquaiuted 
with. It would be useless in me to 
e ing farther respecting the 
vility of the study of Hebrew, a 
Carries conviction ‘mith 
it to say, that with the 
hie ledge of that. sacred language, 
rity of the Christian Church 
» Ee allen; and, consequently, 
privceay of ‘Oxford, as the 
aud bulwark of religion, is 
a twofold manner bound to protect 
us add to this, that the most wise in 
tae Gaetered the aay 
most antient vage, a 
iaexhaustible Gia from whence 
and Latin, Persian nd Ara- 
be 5 &e. have derived their source 5 
rivulets, indeed, highly ornamented, 
but not to be compared tot simple 
majestic parent from whom they have 


sprung. Oxonrensis. 
Me. 
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, Tedstone Delamere, 
Mr. Unnpay, April}. 
N the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
June 1810, page 508, your Corre- 
spondent, who truly assumes the sig- 
nature of [luwasrvas, observes, there 
is a class of afflicted fellow-creatures, 
namely, the opulent Blind, in ‘this 
country, who are ignorant of the means 
of knowing how to write ; and wishes 
some plan may be devised to enable 
them to do so. 
To those who confd write 
‘Ere dim suffusion veil’d their orbs 
that roll 
In vain to find the piercing ray of Heav’n,” 
perhaps it may be my happy let to 
suggest such a plan. For such sufterers 
I have a real and puignant fellow-feel- 
ing, having myself, when about 19 
years of aze, experienced the same ca- 
lamity. ‘A calamity indeed! when, 

: ** the’ with the year 
Seasons return,—to them, alas! return 
Nor day, nor sweet approach of ev’n or 

morn, [rose, 
Nor sight of vernal bloom, nor summer’s 
Ner flocks, nor herds, nor haman face di- 

vine 5 
But ‘cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds them,—from the cheerful ways / 

of men * [fair 
Cat off, and, for the Book of Knowledge 
Presented with an universal blank [*”  “ 

To beguile the tedious hours, dyr- 

ing the tefnporary affliction above- 
mentioned, | hit upon the following 


: a by which 1 was evabled to 
wr 


te in a tolerably eves and legible 
Inanner. 

I directed a carpenter to make for 
me, of fine wood, a gauge (or gage, 
as it is pronounced), nine inches long, 
two inches broad, and halt a quarter 
of an inch thick, having rather more 
than an inch of the middle part cut 
away, except about an inch at one 


vend.. This gage I lnid at the top of 


my paper or-book, which I found 
should be of some thickness, to render 


it sufficiently tangible, in order to 


square it-exactly with my gage: that 
is, it should consist of several folded 
sheets or pages, that, by the feelth (for 
the sake of perspicuity, to coina word) 
the gage, at commencing, might be 
placed even. This done, within the 
upen space of the cage, | wrote two 
fines, being assured, in the first line, 





* | preaume in being pardoned for intro- 
ducing a few verbal alterations in this Gue 
passage of Milton, to make it amalgamate 
with my subjec, 


that I was going on right, by the pen’s 
occasionally touching the upper part 
of the gage, in making the :long 
strokes upwards (as in Ictters 5, d, h, 
&c.) and, in the second lise, being as. 
sured that J was right, by the pen’s 
touching the lower part of the guge, 
in making the long strokes dowawards 
(as in the letters g, j, y. &c.). When 
the two lines were livished, | placed a 
very thin slip of smoothly -planed 
wood, of the same breadth as the 
gage (but rather longer), upon the 
part next to be written on, close below 
the gage, taking care not to move it 
till 1 put the gage upon iL; and thes, 
(by means of a perforated notch ) 
I gently drew it away, at the end 
where if was rather longer than the 

age. ,This being done, | wrote two 
ines more, in the manner just de- 
scribed, and so on till 1 had filled my 
page. 

Although I used a common pen, 
made to yield the ink freely, it seldom 
failed to leave its trace, as | was mind- 
fil to dip it into an imkstand properly 
supplied (without colton) at the end of 
every line. But an ingeaious contri- 
vance called a Fountain Pen will do 


” better, and never deceive the sightless 


writer. 

That others may derive that com- 
fort or recreation from the simple ex- 
pedient, which, while in a state of 
darkness, it afforded me, is the sincere 
wish of L. Booxsr. 

P. S. My misfortune was occasioned 
by inflammation: which yielded only 
to judicious regimen, and about eight 
weeks’ confinement in a room from 
which every ras of light was excluded. 
At a future time, if they will be deem- 
ed acceptable, I shall be happy to 
communicate some reflections upoa 
blindness, which may tend to recon- 
cile those who are visited with it to 


their lot. 
— 
Mr. Uasay, May 3. 
HAVE but a short account to set- 
tle with John Carter this mouth, 

because the narration of the Master 
Workman has, | conelude, settled the 
question between him and his accuser, 
in the simplest language possible; 
as the accuser has not re-asserted his 
charge, it requires no farther mention. 
I shall make but one observation, @ 
be silent on this subject for ever. 

John says, “ The Magistrate, on 


hearing our business, considered yo 
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no moment.” John thought the same ; 
but by what name does Solomon de- 
scribe the man who scatters firebrands, 
and says, * Am bnotin jest?” but I 
have done. 

1 must not, however, pass over the 
charge of forgetfulness brought 
against me, in regard to John’s expla- 
nation respecting the arch.—Forget 
it, Johni, Never. Neither I, nor your 
friends, nor your enemies, will evor 
forget it, as long as you shall signa 
yourself Aw Ancuirecr. No, nor 
your knitting together Henry's Cha- 
pel by the fingers of angels; for knit- 
ted, knatted, knotted, or nylted, it 
would be equally nonsense. 

But, Mr. Urban, my principal rea- 
soo for troubling you with this is, to 
answer the requisition for signing my 
own name—a challenge that comes 
with a very ill grace from a man, jwho 
under the fictitious signature uf 4a 
Architect has been traducing the 
whole profession for these tweuty 


‘ years. But he now proclaims that the 


Architect is John Carter. 1 only re- 
quest that | may retain my fictitious 
ture as long as John has retain- 

his —and at the termination of 
the same period, if John and | are 


_ alive, | may, perhaps, gratify his cu- 


riosity. Buthe says his support de- 
pends upon his architectural know- 
ledge, which | have traduced. The 
term is equivocal; for, if he means 
the practical and mechanical part of 
this knowledge, it is true that 1 never 
have allowed him to possess it : but if 
he means architectural drawing, ora 
knowledge of antiquities, | have ever 
admitted it with the most perfect can- 
dour; for, however this maf be dis- 
pated by others, 1 do assure him, that 
I did not write the letter in your jour- 
val for March,signed * J. R. Thomp- 
son, Short’s Buildings, Clerkenwell.” 
One word more: he calls mea re- 
tainer of the Master Workman: I an- 
swer that | have never reccived a re- 
taining fee—the character, credit, and 
ability of that Artist, | have maintain- 
ed’ against all John Carter's attacks 
for these seven years; they want my 
assistance no longer; let his works 
speak for themselves; they are now 
open to every eye, and | have never 
walked through Palace Yard since, 
when Joha Carter was vot there, that 
fever heard a single spectator speak 
of them without admiration in the ex- 
treme pif Juhu will still traduce them, 


he shall be answered, as long ashe and 
1 shall live, by 
Aw Ovp Connesronpenr. 

P. 8. Pray, Mr. Urban, do inquire of 
John Carter, and inform us next 
mouth, what is meant by an offspring 
of the brain without a father, nursed 
in the gloom of bigotry, and anti- 
antiquarian predilection ? To me it is 
as unintelligible as Liskram——Bethan 
—ualos. 

a 
daverness-shire, 
May \. 

FTER perusing Mr. Carter's /et- 

ter in page 631 of your last Vo- 
lume, | found my memory awakened 
tua letter which 1 had read stime 
years ago in the Edinburgh Magazine 
for March 1785. ‘The letter is from 
Mr. Evan Baillie of Oberiachan, In- 
verness-shire, 2 most worthy and very 
sensible gentleman, anda lawyer of 
great accuracy and strict punctilio in 
all his transactions and assertions. 
The letter is dated March 22, 1768. 
In it he says that the felie beg, or little 
kilt, is rather of alate than antient 
usage. Mr. Laillie asserts it to be the 
invention of one Thomas Rawlinson, 
an Loglishman engaged in carrying on 
iron works in Glengany and Lochaber, 
50 years before lie wrote, with whom 
he wasacquainted, aud who introduced 
it among his workmen, from whose 
example it soon became common, 
Mr. Baillie never saw the kilt in use 
till the year 1725, when he came to 
reside in Invergess-shirc, his native 
county, after having passed a few 
pare m Edinburgh ; nor did he ever 
vefore bear such a picce of dress 
mentioned even by his father (who 
was a very sensible highland gentle- 
man) though he was born as far back 
as 1655. I therefore judge that the 
present dress of our Highland soldiers 
is quite difierent from the autient cos- 
tume of any part of Scotland, which 
lapprehend consisted of jackels and 
trowserss indeed I believe that the 
journal of au English offices who came 
with the Protector Somerset to the 
battle of Pinky, meutions the dress of 
the Scotch soldiers to be sheep-skin 
jackets and trowsers, without the least 
mention of kilts, plaids, or tartan, 
The Scotch bonuet | believe to be pro- 
bably much the same as that io use 
some centuries ago in Bngland and on 
the coutinent, helore the introduction 
of hats. As to tartan, | cannot say 
whea 


Mr. Urnpax, 
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when it was first made a part of the 
Scottish garb, though it is obvious to 
any persow acquainted with antient 
costume, that party-coloured dresses 
were much in use among most Euro- 
pean nations, without any regularity 
in making one side of the figure from 
top to bottom correspond with the 
other half: but, on the contrary, care 
was taken to make the difference as 
great as possible. Plaids, or. loose 
cloaks like plaids, were, | dare say, 
the outward costume of most nations 
in antient times, as they indeed are in 
our own days, To these remarks I 
may add, that there is, perhaps, no 
strict propriety in using tartan in the 
costume of Macbeth, and certainly 
none in dressing him or his Thanes in 
kilts or felie begs, which are not yet 
an invention 100, far less 1000, years 
old, I believe that tartan is part of 
the dress of the peasants in the South 
of France in some districts. But the 
tartan, kilt, and the other parts of 
the present Highland garb, have re- 
ceived so much splendour from the 
achievements of our countrymen in 
modern times, that no reference to 
antiquity could possibly add much 
honour ta where so much has been 
more lately acquired; and no lever of 
his country will desire to sce what has 
been called the garb of old Gaul (pro- 
perly or not) changed for any other 
—antient or modern, 

Yours, &c. H. R, D. 


a 


ANALyYsis or Books, No. III, 
(Continued from Vol. LXXX. ii, page 437.) 
Title. 

** Carmen Deo Nostro. Te decet Hymnus.” 
Sacred Poems 
collected, corrected, atjzmented, 
most humbly presented, 
to my Lady the Countesse of Denbigh, 
by 
her most devoted Servant, 

R.C. 


In hearty acknowledgement of his immor- 
tall obligation to her Goodness 
and Charity. 
At Paris. 

By Peter Targa, Printer to the Arch- 
bishoppe of Paris, in S. Vietor’s 
streete, at the golden Sunne, 

M.DC LIL. 

The Author of the Poems appears 
to haye been the celebrated Crashawe; 
the Editor, Thamas Car. It is weil 

inown that in the latter part of his 
¢ he became 4 convert to the Ro- 


[May, 


man Catholic religion, and was a Ca. 
non of Loretto. 

The ietroduction, in which the Edi. 
tor gives a pleasing character of 
Crashawe, is worthy of selection. 


“ Crashawe, 
The 
Anagram 
He was Car, 


Was Car then Crashawe § or was Crashawe 
Ua, 
Since both within one name combined are ? 
Yes, Car ’s Crashawe, he Car; ’tis love 
alone [one. 
Which melts two harts, of both composing 
So Crashawe's still the same, so much de~ 
sired 
By strongest wits, so hoaor’d, so admir'd, 
Car was but he that enter’d as a friend 
With whom he shar’d his thoughtes, and 
did commend [each other ; 
(While yet he liv’d) this worke ; they loy’d 
Sweet Crashawe was his friend; le Cra- 
shawe’s brother. 
So Car hath title then ; ’twas his intent 
That what his riches pen'd, poore Car 
should print. [one 
Norfeares he checke praysing that happie 
Who was belov’d by all, dispraysed by 
none. [pleas’d all, 
To witt, being pleas’d with all things, he 
No would he give, nor take offence ; befall 
What might, he would possesse himselfe, 
and live [give 
As dead (devoyde of interest) ’t all might 
Deséase t’ his well composed mind, fore- 
stald Feall’d 
With heavenly riches, which had wholy 
His thoughts from earth, to live above iu 
th’ aire 
A very bird of paradice. No care 
Had he of earthly trashe. What might 
suffice 
To fit his soul te heavenly exercise, 
Sufficed him : and we may guesse his hart 
By what his lipps bring forth, bis onely part 
Is God and godly thoughts. Leaves doubt 
to none 
But that to whom one God is all, ail ’s one. 
What he might eate or weare he toeke no 
thought ; (sought. 
His needfull foode he rather found then 
He seekes no downes, no sheetes, his bed’s 
still made ; 
If he can find a chaire, or stoole, he’s layd; 
When day peepes in, he quitts his restlesse 
rest, {drest, 
And still, poore soule, before he’s up he’s 
Thus dying did he live, yet liv’d to dye 
In th? Virgine’s lappe, to whom he did ap- 
plye [thence was styl'd 
His virgin thoughtes and words, and 
By foes, the chaplain of the Virgin myld 
While yet he lived without : hiswod estie 
Imparted this to some, and they to me, 
Live happie then, deare saul ; injow the rest 
Eternally 


. 








ee 
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Eternally by paynes thou purchacedest. 

While Car must live in care, who was thy 
friend, 

Nor cares he how he live, so in the end 

He may enjoy his dearest Lord and thee ; 

Aad sitte and singe more skilfull songs 
eternally.” 

This little book, consisting of 131 
pages, is ornamented with neat en- 
gravings, viz. an heart with a lock ; 
Numisina Urbani V1; The Nativity ; 
Epiphany; Crucifixion; a Represen- 
tation of our Saviour, intituled Ex- 
postulatio Christi cum mundo ingra- 
to; The Holy Sepulchre; a Stand for 
the Pix, with this inscription, Ecce 
panis Angelorum; Day of Judgment; 


Virgin and Child; St. Teresa, with 


this inscription, Le vraye portraict de 
St. Terese, Foudatrice des religieuses 
et religieux reformez de l’ordre de N. 
Dame du mont Carmel: Decedée le 
4¢ Octo. 1582. Canonisée le 12 Mart. 
1622, The drawings from which these 
eugravings were wade, were executed 
by Crashawe, as it appears by 
‘** An Epigramme 

upon the pictures in the following poemes 
which the author first inade with his owne 
hand, admirably well, as may be seene in 
his manuscript dedicated to the Right 
Honourable lady, the Lady Denbigh.” 


*'Twixt pen and pencil! rose a holy strife 

Which might draw virtue better tothe life. 

Best witts gave vote to that: but painters 
~ swore 

They never saw peeces so sweete before 

As thes: fruites of pure nature ; where uo 


. 


art 
Did lead the untaught pencill.”.-— 
Contents. 
. To. the noblest and best of ladyes, the 
Countess of Denbigh. 
To the name above every name, the 
name of Jesus, A Hymn. 
Inthe Holy Nativity, &c. a Hymr, as 
tung by the Shepheards. 
New Year’s Day. 
* In the glorious Epiphanie, &c. sung as 
by the 3 Kings. 
The Office of the Holy Cross. The 
Howres, Por the Howr of Matins. Prime. 
‘The Third,—The Sixt.—The Niath.— 
ine. 
koe Recominendation. 
, the Holy Sepulcher, 
ex Regis the Hymn of the Holy 


Cross. 
To our B. Lord upon the choice of his 
Sepulcher. 
. Nimia Charitas : or the Dear Bargain. 
Sancta Maria Dolorum ; or The Mother 
‘of Sorrows, A pathetical descant upon 
the devout plain song of Stabat mater do- 
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Upon the bleeding Crucifix, a Song. 

Upon the Crowne of Thorns, 

Upon the Body, &c. 

The Hyman of Saiute Thomas, &c. Ado- 
ro te. 

Lauda, Sion, Salvatorem, 

Dies Ire Dies illa. 

The Hymn, O gloriosa Domine. 

In the glorious Assumption of our B. 
Lady. 

Sainte Mary Magdalen, or the Weeper. 

A Hymn to the Name and Honor of 
the admirable Sainte Teresa, Foundress 
of the Reformation of the dis-called Car- 
melites both men and women; a woman 
for angelicall heigth of speculation, for 
masculine courage of performance more 
then a woman, who, yet a child, out- 
ran maturity, and durst plot a martyr- 
dome, 

An Apologie for the fore-going Hymn, 
as having been writ when the Author was 
yet among the Protestantes. 

Upon the Book and Picture of the sera- 
phicall Sainte ‘Veresa, 

A Song—A Prayer: an Ode—To the 
same—Alexias: the Complaint of the for~ 
saken wife of Sainte Alexis.—3 Elegies. 

Description of a religious House and 
Condition of Life. 

Epitaph,—Death’s Lecture.—Tempe- 
rance. 

Hope by Cowley.—M., Crashawe’s An- 
swer for Hope. 

Specimeus in my ocxt, 

Yours, &c. J. B. 

— 


THE TIMES, No. II. 


“Nec te nobilium fugiat certamen equorum 
Multa capax populi commoda Circus ha- 
bet.” Ovtp. 


: AS I do not consider myself bound 
LA tofoliow any plan in my lucubra- 
tions, [shall always enter on that sub- 
ject which happens first to strike me, 
only taking care to keep in view the 
maw object which I have sufficiently 
explained in my first _ A cir- 
cumstance which I shall mention has 
induced me on this occasion to say 
something on the subject of Theatri- 
cal Amusements, 

The other day an old gentleman, a 
friend of mine, called upon me. As 
we had never met since he was last in 
London, about 20 years ago, | was 
very glad to seehim. Afler a good 
deat of chat about ‘old times, he in- 
formed we of the occasion of his visit 
to London: “ Aaron,” said he (for we 
were schoolfellows) “ | have been, as 
you know, all my life addicted to 
scribbling; I have of late bestowed 
a good deal of tine upon a Tragedy, 
which 


se ns 
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which I have now ‘brought hither, 
with a view of offering it to the Ma- 
nagers of some of pur Theatres; but 
} wish first of all to have your opinion 
wponit.” He then prescated me with 
a Ms. which, after a very slight 
glance, | was persuaded would net dv. 
—Ii told him, * that 1 was afraid he 
had not been sufficiently careful in the 
choice of his model.” My friend an- 
swered, that he had always considered 
the rules of the Grecian drama as too 
rigid; and that, if he had taken any 
Jiberties of which Aristotle would 
have disapproved, he had for his com- 

anious in error, Shakspeare, Otway, 
Iryden, Lillo, &.—“ My good Sir,” 
said 1, * you misapprebend me: 1 
find no fault with either your subject 
or your plot. The circumstances of 
Charles the First's life might certainly 
be wroughtinto a very good Tragedy, 
if a proper attention were paid to 
those externals which you; seem to 
disregard. You have opened your 
piay with a deseription of the battle 
of * * *# * *, That iswrong; the 
battle must be fought upon the stage 
— it isnow the cuslom.”"—My friend 
stared—* Nay, Aazon,” said he, “ you 
banter: Lashed you ta judge of my 
work, not Lo sneer at my enderstand- 
ing.” LT could not help smiling at his 
simplicity ; and, having assuccd him 
that | was serious, went on: ** What 
could be more sublime and interesting 
than to see half a dozen horses killed 
under Cromwell? And, ! assure you, 
that they would do full justice to their 
parts.” * Again,” said l, * you fall 
into the same error; the Review of 
the Parliamentary Army, which is 
described, should be displayed—the 
troops should be drawn up upon the 
siage, and fire three volleys in l-onour 
of their General; this, with a speech 
dior the Protector, in‘ Real Armour 
made by Mr. Marriott of Fleet- 
sirect,” would throw the house into 
raptures.—Again, the trial and exe- 
cution must be upon the stage. You 
may, perhaps, find it difficult to meet 
with an aclor who will vo through the 
sart of Charles with these alterations; 
brit you must get over the beheading 
as wellas you can: as the axe rises, 
the curtain may drop; or Grimaldi 
may enter thecrowd, dressodlikea Pu- 
pilan, upon a jackass; and take my 
word fur it, nobody will know whe- 
ther the head is cat off or not. 





I then commented on the other 
paris of theplay. / 

My friend listened with attention; 
bul, when I had done, | found that I 
had not quite overcome his attach. 
ment to the Old Sehool. However, be 
promised to attend to the pints which 
i had gives him; and | have.no doubt 
that, if he does, bis play will be raptu- 
rously received. 

When my friend was gone, I could 
vot help indulging in some reflections 
upon the subject on which we had 
been conversing. There isnot, I be- 
lieve, another amusement (eating and 
drinking excepted) equally antient 
and universal. If we look into ap 
civilized part of the world, we shalt 
find a stage, not perhaps so rigid as 
that of the antieuts, or sv brilliant as 
our own, but equally suited to the ge- 
nius of the specialors. Jt is not, how- 
evcr, my intention tv enter into the 
history of the Stage. It would, | 
couless, be an interesliog employment 
to investigate the origin of the British 
Drama. The Rising Sun is no cuplea- 
sant object of ‘Retrospeetion at Mid. 
day. It would be amusing to mark 
its various mutations; to follow it 
throvgh the Mystcrics, Interludes, 
Mummeries, Tragedics, Comedies, 
Farces, and Pantomimes of our fore- 
fathers, until we arrived at our pre- 
sent Grand-Serio-Comic Melo-Dra 
matic Spectacles. But | have not room 
for such an undertaking, avd must 
confine myself to the object iv view; 
viz. to prove that our stage is ina 
state of greater refinement and culli- 
vation than it ever was before. 1 be- 
lieve every one will admit that that 
Spectacte is the most likely to pro- 
duce ap effect upon the Spectators, 
which is most intelligible to them; 
admitting this, how much hae the in- 
fiuence of the Stage been increased! 
Many a worthy man can relish 
Scene, who cannot comprehend 4 
Sentiment ; and thousands, who would 
understand no part of Othello bat the 
smothering, may fully enter into the 
whole of Blue teard, and Timour. 

J am of opinion that Horace was & 
great adinirer of Pantomimic repre: 
sentation, and that he referred to it 
when he said , 

Seynius irritant animom demissa per aucem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta. 

With so respectable an authority sure 
ly we may venture to change a 
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ment for splendour, and scuse for 
scenery. Again, is not the employ- 
mentof itsinhabitants always 4 source 
of prosperity toa Nation? If we look 
at the bills of one of our Minor thea- 
tees, we shall fiad the naines of more 
than 50 human performers, who are 
every night at work to entertain us, 
without meutioning Horses, Grooms, 
and Farriers. {a former times a 
scene-painter, shifter, caudle-snufter, 
and two taylors, were quite sufficient 
toequip a company. Not so now— 
Our Draina has calied to its assistance 
every art which can embellish its ex- 
tended operations. Our ancestors were 
content with pictures of British life 
(except, indeed, where Spanish man- 
ners assisted their intrigues); but we 
have called upon every nation under 
heaven to contribute to our amuse- 


ment. Tartars, Danes, Americans,’ 


Saracens, Moors, &c. are brought to 
our view in a manner which will, I 
hope, in a short time supersede the 
Use of the Globes. 1 have, however, 
uearly reached my limits and I am 
sure that | nced not have sail so much, 
were it not for those cavillers who 
pscribe every change to caprice, and 
call every improvement an inno- 
vation. 1ff have act convinced them, 
Jam sorry for it; for the present I 
have done with them ; but, as occasion 
offers, I shall resume the subject, and 
offer tu them those farther considera- 
tions which my narrow boundaries for 
the preseat excluce. 

N.B. in imitation of my worthy 
redecessor Mr. Fiiz-Adam, | do here- 
y declare, that all euch jokes as 

“These are sad Times,” ‘+1 hope the 
Times will mend soon,’ &c.are out of 
date, vvid of wit, aud io be used by 
these only who can produce a certifi- 
cate that they are unable tu frame a 
new joke. Aaron Bickerstarrs. 
Mr. Urrax, May 3. 
CCORDINGtomy promise,! have 
sent you an extract from the 
ournal of a deceased friend, which re- 
tes the manner in which the inhabit- 
antsof the North Riding of Yorkshire 
cclebrate Christmas. The account, 
though written in a familiar style, yet 
in every point will be found true. 
ours, &c. R.5. 


& mame Here, and in the neigh- 
Douring villages, 1 spent my Christmas, 
and a happy Christmas too. I found the 
aatient manners of yur ancestors practised 
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in every cottage : the thoughts ef welcome. 
coming Christmas seem to fill the breast 
of every one with joy, whole months be- 
fore its arrival. About 6 wcioek on Christ- 
mas day, I was awakened by a sweet 
singing under my window; surprised at a 
visit soearly and unexpected, f arose, and 
looking out of the window I beheld 6 
young women, and 4 men, weicomiug with 
sweet music the blessed morn. © I went to 
Church about 11 o'clock, where every 
thing was performed in a‘ most solemp 
manner, The windows and pews of the 
Church (ard also the windows of houses} 
are adorned with branches of holly, which 
remain till Good Friday. From whenee 
this custom arose I know not, unlcs. it be 
as a lasting memovial of the bicssed sea- 
son. 
“ Happy was I to find that not only 
the rich but algo the poor shared the fesu- 
vity of Christmas ; for it is customary for 
the clergymen and genilemen to distribute 
to the poorest people of their own village 
or parish, whole oxen and sheep, and ta 
cach a pint of ale also. Such was the hes- 
pitality of our ancestors; would that such 
customs were still practised amoung us ! 

* In the North Riding of Yorkshire it is 
customary for a party of singers, mostly 
consisting of women,to begin, at the feast of 
St. Martin, a kind of peregrination roun4 
the neighbouring villages, carrying with 
them a smal! waxen image of our Saviour 
adorned with box and other evergreens, 
and singing at the same time a hymn, 
which, though rustic and uncouth, is, ne- 
vertheless, replete wih the sacred story ot 
the Nativity. This eustem is yearly conti- 
nued till Christraas eve, when theirfeasting, 
or asthey usually call it ‘ good living,’ com- 
mences. Every rustic dame produces a 
cheese preserved for the sacred festival, 
upon which, before amy part of it is tasted, 
according te an old custom, the origin of 
which may casily be traced, she, witha 
sharp knife makes rude incisions to repre- 
sent the cross. With this, and furmity, 
made of barley and meal, the cottage af- 
fords uninterrupted hospitality. A large 
fire (on Christmas eve) is made, on which 
they pile large logs of wood, commonly 
called ‘ yule clog’; a piece of this is yearly 
preserved by each prudent housewite : { 
have seen no Jess than thirty remaants of 
these logs kept with the greatest care. 

“On the feast of St. Stephenlarge goose 
pies are made, all which they disteibute 
among the'r needy neighbours, except one 
which is carefully laid up and not tasted wil 
the purification of the Virgin, called Can- 
diemas. 

* On the feast of St. Stephen also,6 youths 
(called sword-dancers, from their dancing 
with swords), clad in white, ond bedecked 
with ribbands, attended by a fiddler, and 
another youth curious!y dressed, whog “ae 
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pally bas the name of ‘ Bessy’, and also 
by one who tes a Doctor, begin to 
travel from village to village, performing a 
rude dance, called the sword dance, One of 
the 6 above-mentioned acts the part of 
king io a kind of farce which consists of 
singing and dancing, when ‘ the Bessy’ in- 
terferes while they are making a hexagon 
with their swords, and is killed. ‘These fro- 
licks they continue till New Year’s Day, 
when they spend their gains at the ale- 
house with the greatest innocence and 
mirth, having invited all their rustic ac- 
quaintance. 

* There is inthis part of Yorkshire a 
custom, which has been by the country 
people more or less revived, ever since the 
alteration in the Style aud Calendar; 
namely, the watching, in the midnight of 
the New and Old Christmas eve, by Bee- 
hives, to determine upon the right Christ- 
mas, from the humming noise which they 
suppose the bees wil! make when the birth 
of our Saviour took place, Disliking in- 
novations, the utility of which they un- 
derstand not, the oracle, they affirm, al- 
ways prefers the more antient custom. 

** Another strange custom also prevails : 
that those who have not the common mate- 
rials of making a fire, genevally sit without 
one, on New Year’s Day; for none of their 
neighbours, although hospitable at other 
times, will suffer them to light a candle at 
their fires. If they do, they say that some 
one of the family will die within the year 
D—p R—r.”’ 








Ma. Unpan, May 16. 
AM not surprised at Ancuirect’s 
answer to my observations on 

his works, as itis much milder than 
} expected ; and had it not been fora 
base charge he has brought against 
me, I should not have troubled you 
further on the subject. For what 
* obvious reasons” J. Britton is placed 
as my schoolmaster, I know not, as 
neither he, nor any other man, is re- 
sponsible for my opinions. 

As I have no reason to change my 
opinion of the arrangement as for- 
merly give. I shall quit the subject: 
the publick being in possession of the 
two statements, cach individual is at 
liberty to follow that which he thinks 
most correct. 

When, Mr. Urban, I professionally 
differed with Arcnirecr, I little ex- 
pected the masked friend (J. Carter) 
would have becn brought forward, 
to back the charge of ingratitude ; 
but, as I have been for those favours 
dragued foriard, the following trait 
will show.ti@-extent of my obliga- 


~~ 


7 


tions: In the Winter of 1S0T-8 1 was 
employed in a survey of part of Hen- - 
ry’s Chapel: the Western Turrets 
conning in my department, knowing J. 
Carter had sketches of these Turrets, 
1 tuok the opportunity to speak to 
him at the Abbey, when he gencrously 
offered to shew ine his sketches, and 
appointed a meeting at his own house. 
Owing to my not being acquainted 
with the neighbourhood of Pimlico, 
J was considerably beyond the time of 
appointment ; fd Carter was just 
omg out, he nevertheless turned 
k, and showed me a sketch (if I 
may so call it), hastily drawn on a 
piece of loose paper, without measure- 
ment of any kind, or accuracy, as some- 
thing like what I wanted; upon my 
— him te permit me to take the 
sketch with me, he said “* Ne; it 
could be of no use to me”; and here 
ended his “ instructions,” and the on/y 
communication I ever had, direet or 
indirect, concerning Henry VIIth's 
Chapel ; and for such favours he lays 
the charge of ingratitude at my feet. 
Yours, &c. J. R. Tuompson, 


—— 


Mr. Urnnan, May 1. 
EING the other day in the Meet- 
J ing-house Yard, at Suiton, in 
the parish of Broughton Astley, near 
Hinckley, the following epitaph were 
transcribed ; which will be preserved 
by being inserted in your widely 
spreading Miscellany. Mr. Cracherode 
(itis said) was related to the very emi- 
nent Divine of the same name, who 
died in 1799 (sce Volume LXIX. page 

354 & seqq. M. Gnegy. 


“* Sacred 

to the Memory of the Rev. Clayton Mor- 
daunt Cracherode, Minister of the Gespel, 
and Pastor of Sutton Church, who died 
suddenly on Lord’s day afternoon, the 
22d of November, 1807, aged 49 years: 
being on his return from Leir, where he 
had been preaching, with his accustom- 
ed animation, from the Gospel of Sc. Luke, 
c. xix. v.10. ‘For the Son of Man is 
come to seck, and to save, that which was 
lost. He often expressed adesire, and an 
expectation to die suddenly. He would 
say, Sudden death, sudden glory.” 


On another stone at the same place: 
“ Here sleepeth the body of Mr, Ro- 
bert Gilbert, Minister of the Gospel, and 
Pastor of the Chureh-meeting in this place. 
He departed this life December 17, 1742, 
io the 27th year of his age.” Mr 
s 
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DEAN NOWELL’S MONUMERT. 


Copied trom Dugdales History of Sf Pauls Cathedral 


Gent. Mag. May 182. PUN. p. 425, 
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Mr. Unsan, May 1. 

{\\ ING been much instructed by the excellent Life of Dean Nowell, 
I lately published by Mr. Archdeacon Churton, I beg your atceptauce of an” 
engraving of his Monument (copied ‘from Dugdale’s plate in his History of 
St. Paul's), [See Plate 11.) as au accompahiment to your satisfactory Review 








ofthat Work in your vol. LXXIX. pe 


scription ; 


948. The following is a Copy of the In- 


* Quam speciosa Vestigia 
Evangelizantiom pacem. 


Exul qu amisit primavo flore*Nowellus, 
Peenore centeno repperit atieta redex : 
Dat Christus, reddit deuti Jongevus honores, 
Reddenti eternos gratia dantis habet : 
Preco; Auctor, Condus, Christo, colit, .ampliat, ornat, 
Voce, libris, opibus. Sabbatha, Templa, Scholas ; 
Dans, mMeditans, orans, Christi expiravit ip ulnis ; 
Sie oritar, floret, demoyiturq. Deo. » 
Sedit B. R. P. et Ecclesia P. M. 42s Nonagenariits, cums 
nec animi, nec corporis oculi caligarent, 
Obiit Anno Dom. 1601, Feb, 13, 

« Alexandre Nowello, Laneastriensi, prisca Nowellortim gente 
orlando, Theologie Doctori, Adis S, Pauli Deéano,; ad exemplam hospitali, 
Rab. Nowelli, cujus hic cum.suis miscentyr eiperés, fratri; te opum que 
sibi jure Testamentano cesserunt, digibitori pientigsime. | Mariani temporib.. 


proprer Christum exufami: Re dacum i vere Relgignis, contra Anglo- 


istas duobus 


libris assertori, prime et ultim@ quadrigesimatis Concionis per.apnos AXX. P. M, 
continuos ad S. Elizabetham, summa I:bertate Praeconi, Scholea Middletonianz 
patrono : Collegii Enzi nasi Oxonii, ubi ab anno etatis XIIL stadiit X11. studiosis, 
et CC libiis anhuis opera et impensis suis-ampliati. Prasidi Schole Paulina 
plurimorum bonortim auctori: pietatis frequentissimis condionib. et triplici 
Catechismo propagatori: qui publicum in se utriusq. Academia & Ecclesiarum 
exterarum (cstimonium, atg. eternorum principum Edwardi VI. & Elizabethe 
judigiam procerumg. provocavit : Pauperam (literatorum prieeipue) nutratori 5° 
Affiictorum morbis corporis vel animi consolatori: Hoc Sepulchram, ob 
munificentiam & merita erga Renip. et optimum statum Aicclesias 
su ab eo pervigili administrate redditum, Exec. O. D, 8, M. 

Posuit.” 


- ‘ 

Mr. Charton, p. 366, has the fol- 
lowing remarks: “In the mona- 
echitiiseriptica, “ Sedit. B. R. &c. 
is, Lpresume, to be read, Sedit bono 


Churches” (conveyed, suppose in Tet- 
ters of thanks for his Catechisms, or 
other works,) is hefe alluded to, the 
particular facts have iteaned our 

lieved 


: reipublicee et ccelesia exnos (omitted search.—* Edward V1.” it is 
by the marble cutter, or by the en- expressed his seuse of his merits in the 
graver),-.pius minus. 42. Nonogena- terms of the licence which Ké wag 
rius obiit. On which last expression pleased to graut him to be a premeheét, 
it lasalready been remarked, that and in the presentation to a ‘stall in 
anno @tatis sum 95,” as it is othe Westminster Abbey: and Queen “Eli- 
ictute} wre. probably; gives his zabeth,”’ in the various preferments 
realage,—**Heducumi” Thisseemsto which she bestowed upon him, = 
be nce the etror and correction, particularly in the perenne 
and Ought probably, to have been, ‘of a Canonry of Windsor, and in the 
* Reduci.”—‘ ColJegii Acnei Nasj.... memorable licence of non-residence, 
> Presidi.’ Wad the Anthor of this “ Proccramque jodicium :” for that, 
‘ Epitaph been a member of Brasen I appreliend, is the true order of the 








Nose College, he would rather have 
used the statutabic title, * Principali.” 
—* Ad serenissimam Elizavetham.” 
* Qui publicum,” &e. if, as one 
would be lempted to think, some 
“public testimony of the two Univer- 
sities” and of certain * foreign 
Geyr. Mac. May 1811. 
¢ 
3 


words; or, if vot, “ judicium” is to 
be understood as if it was repeated 
afier * procerum,” though here again 
we are at 9 loss for the particular act 
or instance of their approbation, un- 
less we could’ rely on the truth of 
what some have asserted, that the 

* Par- 
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“Parliament enjoined and trusted him 
to make a Catechism for public use.” 
—‘* Executrix optime de se merito 
posuit.” 
Yours, &c. B.N. 
a 

Mr. Urnsay, 
ie is now nearly twelve months since 

a letter appeared in the Supple- 
ment tothe Gentleman’s Magazine, 
(for July 1810, p. 618.) from a candid 
and intelligent writer, objecting to 
the authenticity of a passage in the 
Tournament of Rowley: it 1s -yarly 
the same length of time since you did 
me the favour of publishing my an- 
swer to his objections. I have ex- 
pected, month after mouth, that your 
Correspondent would pave done me 
the honour to acknowledge that my 
answer was not only explicit, but sa- 
tisfactory. In this, | am sorry to 
say, | have been hitherto disappoint- 
ed, unless I may presume that ape 
is an admission to that effect. 

I have lately looked into tha va- 
luable work “ Mr. Jamiesou’s Ety- 
mological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language ;” and | find iv the List of 
Authors quoted by him, the follow- 
ing, characterised in this unqualified 
manner. 

* Chatterton’s Poems, (published as 
Rowley’s,) 8vo. London, 1777.” 

After a diligent search, | have not 
been able todiscover asingle quotation 
from that book; notwithstanding it 
would have afforded many happy il- 
Justrations of obscure Scottish phrases, 
I presume, that Mr. Jamieson, either 
convinced in his own miad, or depend- 
ing upon the generally received opi- 
nion of the forgery, totally declined 
the use of the Poems. I, who have 
ventured in “ The Introduction to an 
Examination of the Internal Evidence 
respecting the Antiquity of Rowley’s 
Poems,” to stem the tide of public 
opinion, and who believe myself able 
to prove in the most satisfactory man- 
ner that it was impossible for Chat- 
terton to have written the Poeins at- 
tributed to Rowley, and that every ar- 
guiment hitherto offered in objection 
to their antiquity is fallacious, may be 
permitted to notice one or two of the 
passagesin Mr. Jamieson’s Dictionary, 
which might have given its Authora 
fair opportunity of shewing that those 
Poems are well entitled to the confi- 
dence of every one who is interested in 
the study, not only of the old English 


Language, but of old English or Bri- 
lish customs. 

Mr. Jamieson has favoured us with 
an excellent disquisition on the word 
Beltane; part of which shall, with 
your permission, be quoted, as an ar- 
ticle worthy of appearing in the Gen- 
Uleman's Magazine. 

“BELTANE, BELTEIN, s. The name 
of a sort of Festival observed on the first 
day of May, O. S.; hence used to denote 
the term of Whitsunday. 

‘* At Beltane, quben ilk bodie bownis 

To Peblisto the Play, 

To heir the singin and the soundis, 

The solace, suth to say, 

Be firth and forrest furth they found ; 

Thay graythit tham fall gay.” 

Peblis to the Play, St. f. 


“ On the first of May, O.S. a Festival 
called Bellan is annually held here. It 
is chiefly celebrated by the Cow-herds, 
who assemble by scores in the fields, to 
dress a dinner for themselves, of boiled 
milk and eggs. These dishes they eat 
with a sort of cakes baked for the ocea- 
sion, and having small lumps in the form 
of nipples, raised all over the surface. The 
cake might, perhaps, be an offering to 
some Deity in the days of Druidism.” P. 
Logierait, Perths. Statist. Acc.’v, 84, 

** A town in Perthshire, on the borders 
of the High-lands, is called Tillie, (or Tul- 
lie) Beltane, i. e. the eminence, or rising 
ground, of the fire of Baal. In the neigh- 
bourhood is a Druidical Femple of eight 
upright stones, where it is supposed the 
fire was kindled. At some distance from 
this, is another Temple of the same kind, 
but smaller, and near it a well still held 
in great vencration. On Beltane morn 
ing, superstitious people go to this well, 
and drink of it ; then they make a proces- 
sion round it, as [ aminformed, nine times; 
atter this they in like manner go round the 
Temple. So deep-rooted is this heathenish 
superstition in the minds of many who rec- 
kon themselves good Protestants, that they 
will not neglect these rites, even whee 
Beltane falls on Sabbath. 

“Phe custom still remains (in the West 
of Scotland) amongst the Herds and young 
people to kindle fires in the high grounds, 
in honour of Beltan, Bellan, which in 
Gaelic signifies Baal or Bels-fire, was an- 
ciently the time of this solemnity. It is 
now kept on St. Peter’s Day. P. Lou- 
doun, Statist. Acc. iii. 105. 

« But the most particular and distinct 
narration of the superstitious rites observ- 
ed at this period, which I have met with, 
is in the Statist, Acc. of the P. of Callander, 
Perths. 

“The people of this district have t# 
customs, which are fast wearing out, not 
only here, but all over the Hig>-eo®, 
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and therefore ought to be taken notice of, 
while they remain. Upon the first day of 
May, which is called Beltan, or Bel-tein- 
day, all the boys in a township or hamlet, 
meet in the Moors, They cut a tabie in 
the green sod, of a round figure, by cast- 
ing atrench in the ground, of such cir- 
cumlerence as to hold the whole company. 
They kindle a fire, and dress a repasi of 
eggs and milk in the consistence of a cus- 
tard. They knead a cake of oatmeal, which 
is toasted at the embers against a stone, 
After the custard is eaten up, they divirie 
the cake into so mauy poruons, as similar 
to one another as pussible in size and 
shape, as there are persons in the Com- 
pany. They daub one of these portions 
all over with charc»al, till it be perfectly 
black. He who holds the bonnet is en- 
titled to the last bit. Whoever draws the 
black bit is the devoted person who is to 
be sacrificed to Baal, whose favour they 
mean to implore, in rendering the year 
productive of the sustenance of man and 
beast. There is little doubt of these in- 
human sacrifices having been once offer- 
ed m this country, as well as in the East, 
although they now pass from the act of 
sacrificing, and only compel the devoted 
person to leap three times through the 
flames ; with which the ceremonies of this 
Festival are closed. 

“It would appear that some peculiar 
sanctity was alse ascribed to the Sth of 
May, from the old Scottish Proverb, ‘ You 
have skili of man and beast, you were 
born between the Beitans,’ i. e. * the first 
and 8th of May.’ 

“ Although the name of Belicin is un- 
known in Sweden, yet on the last day of 
April, i. e. the evening preceding our Bel- 
fem, the country people light great fires 
on the hills, and spend the night in shoot- 
wg,” (qu. making much noise?) “ ‘The 
first of May is also observed.” 

The whole of this curious Article 
exiends to several quarto pages, to 
which Mr. Urban's Readers are re- 
ferred. Mr. J. might on this occa- 
sion have quoted the following lines 
from the second Battle of Hastings, 
Where mention is made of Salisbury 
Plain and Stonehenge : 

“ Here did the Brutons adoration paye 
To the false God whom they did Tuuran 

«mame, 

Dightynge hys aliarre with greete fyres in 
Maie, 

Roastynge theyr vyctualle round aboute the 
flame.” 


This is a pointed allusion to the ce- 
remonies of Belicin, which it would 
gross absurdity to believe that a 
boy of thirteen or fourteen years of 
age would have been likely to have 


introduced ir so casual and incidental 
a manner. It can hardly be with pro- 
priety ascribed to the pen of any 
forger; although it must be admitted 
as a very natural allusion for Tur- 
gotus of the eleventh, or Rowley, in 
the 15th Century. 

This passage is more worthy of no- 
tice, because Mr. Tyrwhitt, who was 
a stranger to the ceremonies of Bel- 
tane, proposed, instead of vyctualle 
to read ryctymes; and | knowa good 
Critich, a believer in the antiquity of 
the Poems, who was so well satisfied 
with the amendment as to express him- 
self thus: ** Notwithstanding there are 
accessible sources for the mame of 
Taurun, the false God of the Britons, 
it is difficult to give Chatterton credit 
for any thing more than the very pro- 
bable school-boy error in transcribing 
vyctualle for vyctymes,” Gut it ap- 
pears, that Chatterton has here given 
us the exact word of his Author; as 
he has also done in the other Battle 
of Hastings, |. 304, 


‘** Herreward born on Sarim’s spreaddyng 
p aine, 

Where Thor’s fam’d Temple many ages 
stoode ; 

Where Druids, auncient Preests, did 
ryghtes ordaine, 

And in the middie shed the victymes 
bloude.” 

In one Poem, we find a correct al- 
lusion to the dressing of victuals, as 
described in the ceremonies of Bel- 
tang; and, in the other, to the sacri- 
fices, perhaps of human victims, by 
the Druids. 

In one of Mr. Jamieson’s quotations 
we are told, that these great fires 
were lighted in Sweden, bot. on the 
first, and on the 8th of May; in an- 
other, that the entire month of May, 
in the Irish language, is, on account 
of these Pagan ceremonics, to this 
day, called, mi, na Beal-line, Hence 
the Poems with propriety, say, 
“dightyoge hys altarre with grvcte 
Syres in Maie,” viz.on the Ist, the 8th, 
or any part of that month, and not 
on any one particular day. Mr. J, 
gives us a quotation also from an an- 
cient Glossary, which asserts that the 
Druids lighted two great fires every 
year ;" and hence the farther pro- 
priety of Rowley’s mentioning Ire 
in the plural number. 

The negligent mauner in which Mr, 
Tyrwhitt edited the Poems, is, per- 
haps, in nothing more evident — 
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his non-explanation of the false God 
Tauran. Torran is now the name of 
thunder in the High-lands ; therefore 
Tauran, or the Thunderer, seems to 
apply with consistency and propriety. 

¢ is the Gallicum 7au mentioned in 
Davis's Celtic Researches, the Bel of 
the Pheenicians, the Baal of Scripture, 
the Thor of our Saxon Aucestors, 
probabiy the Moloch of the Ammo- 
nites, and the Pagan Deity still igno- 
rantly and supersiitiously worshiped 
on the first aud the 8th of May in the 
Highlands of Scotland. “This Zau 
was the symbol of the Druidical Ju- 
piter. It consisted of a huge giant 
oak, deprived of all its branches, ex- 


. cept only two large ones, which, 


though cut off and separated, were 
suspended from the top of the trunk, 
like extended arms.” See the Monthly 
Review, January 1805. If | am not 
much deceived, I have noticed, ten 
years since, something like a repre- 
sentation of this Pagan Deity in a 
grove of oaks, in that beautiful seat 
of the Howards at Corby (i. e. Crow) 
Castle, near Carlisle. 

Is it probable, that Chatterton 
could not only have hit upon the lead- 
ing circumstauces in the worship of 
this Deity, the dressing of viclaals 
in one Poem, and, in the other, the 
shedding of the blood of victims? It 
is to Mr. Jamieson’s learned and in- 
teresting researches, that we are in- 
debted for a clear and satisfactory 
elucidation of the obscurity in the 
first allusion. The correctness of the 
latier may, perhaps, appear by a re- 
ference to the first Book of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia. 

“ Ft quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 

Teutates, horreusque feris altaribus Hesus 

Et Varanis Seythice non mitior ara 
Diane.” 


Here we have the Tauran of Row- 
Jey, thus described by Farnaby, in a 
note on the Pharsalia, “ Taranis. } Ju- 
piter, quasi Beovraioc, tonans, a Taran, 
quod Wallis Britannis (qui Veteris 
Gallice Lingue vesligia & reliquias 
retinent) Tonitru sonat, ut videtur 
Phil. Cluverio lib. I. de Antiquitate 
Germania, cap, 9---his omnibus lita- 
tum humanis Hostiis, uti Diane Tau- 
rice, Vide Ces. |. 6de Bello Gallic. 
Solin. ¢,34. Mela,l.3.¢c. 2. Lactant. 
de falsa Relig. |. i. c. 21. Pythei 
Adversaria |, 1. c. 3. Cluverium |, 
i, de antiq, Germ, c. 22. 26, & 28.” 


Rowley has no sooner dropped this 
incdental allusion to the Temple of 
Thor, and the shedding of the victim's 
blood, than he proceeds to mention 
other circumsiances very natural for 
him or his predecessor Turgotus to 
have done: 

‘Where auncient Bardi did their verses 


Synge 

Of Cawsar conquerr’d, and his mnighty 
hoste, 

And how old Tynyan, necromancing 
Kinge, 


Wreck’d ail hys shyppyng on the Brittish 
Coaste, 

And made bym in his tatter’d barks to flie, 

Till Tynyan’s Dethe and oppoviunitie. 

To make it more renomed than be fore, 

(I tho’ a Saxon, yet the truthe will ielle, 

‘the Saxonnes steyu'd thé place wyth 
Brittish gore, 

Where nete but bloud of Sacrifices felle, 

Tho’ Chrystians, stylle they thoughte 
mouche of the pile, 

And here theie mett when causes dyd it 
neede ; 

*Twas here the auncient Elders of the 
Isle 

Dyd by the trecherie of Hengist bleede.” 


The tenth line of this Quotation 
secins to imply iat human sacrifices 
are not to be understood by the word 
vyclymes iv those preceding. If the 
Keader wish to enter more fully into 
the subject, he will find a long and a 
very interesting note upon it in pages 
71.2. 3. 4. 5. and 6. of Dr. Milles’s 
Edilion of Rowley’s Poems, 

Having already exceeded the bounds 
to which Mr. Urban seems desirous of 
confining his Correspondents, | must 
defer till another opportunily some 
farther remarks ou Mr. Jamiesou’s 
scientific and instructive Dictionary. 
—But, before | conciude, | must re- 
quest the attention of your Readers 
to the last line of Mr. J.’s first quo- 
tation from Peblis to the Play: 
“Thay graythit tham full gay.” It 
adds one to many passages which | 
have noted, from Chaucer, aud other 
antient writers, ascertaining the true 
meaning of the verb graylhe, Viz. '0 
dress or adorn; which the late Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, in his Glossary to Chaucer, 
was very unwilling to admul; as it le- 
gitimates the substantive gratche, im 
the sense of apparel, to which he had 
incorrectly objected during the Row- 
leian Controversy. 

Yours, &c. 
Joun Suenwes, M.D. 
j r 
Bath, May 5, 1811. stn 
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Mr. Urban, May 7. 
; ie following Entry in the Re- 
gister of Burwell io Cambridge- 
shire, preserves the record of a re- 
markable, though melancholy event : 
«N. B. On Sept. 8, 1727, about 9 
o'clock in the evening a dismal fire broke 
out in a Barn, in which a great number of 
persous were met together to see a puppet- 
shew: in the Barn there were a great many 
Joads of new light straw: the Barn was 
thatched with straw, which was very dry, 
and the mmer roof of the Barn was cover- 
ed with old dry cobwebs, so that the fire 
like lightning flew round the Barn in an 
instant : and there was but one smal! door 
belonging to the Barn, which was close 
nailed up, and so could not easiiy be broke 
open, and when it was opened, the pas- 
Sage Was 50 harrow, and every body so 
impatient to escape, that the duor was 
presently blocked up; and most of those 
that did escape, which were but very few, 
were force to crawl over the heads and 
bodies of those that lay on a heap at the 
door: and the rest in number, 76, perished 
instantly; and two more died of their 
wounds within two days. The fire was oc- 
casioned by the negligence of a servaut, 
who seta candle and lauthern in or near 
the heap of straw, which was in the Barn : 
the servant’s uvame was Richard Whitaker, 
of the Parish of Hadstock in Essex, near 
Linton co. Cambridee, wiio was tried for the 
fact at the Assizes held at Cambridge, 
March 27, 1728, but was acquitted *. 
{The names of the persons who perished 
by the said fire, are entered in the Regis- 
ter, being buried there. ] 

On May 12, 1728, about 3 o’clock in 
the morning, there was a violent hail 
shower: and between six and seven o'clock 
I measured some of the hail-stones, and 
they were then 24. inches round in the 
smallest part, and near three inches in the 
largest, novwithstanding they wad laid up- 
onthe ground from 5 o'clock to that time, 
and were considerably wasted by the heal 
of the Sun, as might plainly be seen by 
them, for there was a large quantity of wa- 
ter amongst them.’ 

EE 
scasione Delamere, 
iday 1, 
HE Parish Church of Tedstoue 

: Delamere, in the County and 
Diocese of Hereford, ts situated at a 
short distance from the Parsonage, 
upon the deciivily of a hii, command- 
ig a beautiful and extensive pro- 
spect over wearily the whole of Wor- 
0c_—_—_—_—. _ 

*aA 


Mr. Urran, 





versom who died tn 1774, near New- 


market, is saudi to have confessed his hav- 


ing been the uuhar py occasion of this 
fice, See our vol. XLIV. p. 92, Envir. 
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cestershire, into Staffordshire, War- 
wickshire, and Gloucestershire. The 
Malvern Mountains, clustering grand- 
ly in full view, appear not more thao 
ten miles d‘stant: and the Cotswold, 
Breedon, Broadway, Ridgeway, Lic- 
key, Clent, and Abbericy Hills,— 
besides the nearer ones of Barrow, 
and Aukerdine, form also noble fea- 
tures in the seene. The Churches of 
Worcester, (visi:le from the Par- 
souage) “ aud many a village tower 
and spire,” pleasingly arresi the eye, 
as objecis dedicated to the Grear 
Lorp ov Navurs, by the piety of 
Mun —The one belonging to this 
Parish, is a small, but very ‘ntieut 
structure, strengthened on ail sides 
with buttresses; from most of which 
Nut-trecg shoot up very juxuriantly ; 
and, notwithstanding the scant supply 
of nutriment allorded them in the 
masses of stone, where they grow, 
they generally yield their * kernell’d 
bunches”—to the descendants, chiefly, 
of the first planters, which were, pro- 
bably, mice : some of whose autumnal 
store, having slipt into crevices be- 
youd their reach, germinated, and 
shot forth, in the siagular manner 
we now sec them. From the disten- 
sion of their routs, they are evidently 
injurious to the Fabric, notwithstand- 
ing they contribute mach to ils pic- 
turesque beauty. They cannot, how- 
ever, now be removed without de- 
molishing the parts where they have 
fixed their siation.—What adds also 
to that beauty, nearly the whoie of 
the North side of the Church ts cloth- 
ed with a mantie of Ivy; giving to 
the rustic Kdihce a soicma and ve- 
nerabie appearance. Near the South 
door are two prostrate tigures—much 
work by Time and human footsteps; 
but whese Effigies they are, no in- 
scription informs us. ‘fPhey seem ha- 
bited in the Costume of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; perhaps about 
which time the Church was built: as 
a Sacramental Cupand Cover, belong- 
ing to the Parisn, bears the date of 
15738. 

lu the Chancel of the Church, are 


the following Sepulcival Inscriptions, 

1. Upon a flat stone: 

“ Hic jacet ix tumulo Richardus Cres- 
well, Gen. gai obut vicesimo tertio die 
Aprilis, @iaiis sua anno octogesimo quar- 
to, Redemptionis human 1643; Carolo 
primo cum Angliz proceribus periculosé 
Lit M4 mt.” 


2. Upon 
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2. Upon a flat stone: 


“ Here lieth the body of James Parry, 
M.A, descended of an antient family ; 
who was eminent for his humble spicit, 
religious life, and generous bebaviour and 
conversation. He was Prebend of the 
Church of ‘Hereford, and Rector of this 
Parish 40 years; where he deceased the 
12th of September 1671, being aged near 
80 years. 

‘He hath dispersed abroad: He hath 
given to the poor: His righteousness re- 
maineth for ever.’ 2 Cor. ix. 9.” 

Upon the same stone: 

** Here lieth the body of Mary, the wife 
of George Primrose, gent. buried Dec. 
u5th, 1687.” 

3. Upon a flat stone: 


** Hic jacet 
Thomas Dolman, Artium Magister, 
hujus Ecclesia Rector ac decus : 
pietate vera, summa eruditione, 
Sanclitate ac suavitate Morum, 
insignis typus. 
Melior pars, corporeaé soluta mole, 
in cevlis fulget, 
terrenas contemnens, ipsaqne 
tumulum ossa ditant. 
Obit quarto die Decembris, 1690, 
gtatis sux 59. 


4. Upon a mural monument, bear- 
ing Arms—a Lion rampant with two 
beads Argent, on a shield Or: 


** Juxta inhumantur reliquia 
Roberti Mason, 
qui fuit Pretovii Dominus 
et hujyus Ecclesia Patronus ; 
Qui fatis cessit 16 April. ann. 1631, 
@tat. sum Ixin. 

Et, in eodem tumulo, Hestere 
Uxoris ejus, qu obtit 25 die Sep. 
1709, wtat. su@ Ixxxiii. 
Filiorum itidem quinque 
Filiarum binarum, 

Anos ornavit vivos vita ceclebs, 
Beat: mortui guitin Domino moriuntur. 
Pietate posuit Robertus Filius 
solus superstes,.” 


5. Upon a flat stone: 


“ Subtes inhumanter reliquie 
Gulielmi Mason, qui obiit 19° 
die Septembris, 1693, wtatis sua 70, 
Et Richardi Filii ejas, qui obit 
wnuno vwtat, sua 69, ann. Dom, 1717. 


6. Upon a mural tablet: 

“ Near to this place lye interred, the 
bodies of Dorens, daughter of Johu Hol- 
land. gent. and Katherine his wife, and of 
German, the son of the said John and 
Katherme—in hopes of a happy Resur- 
recuion, 1726,” 


of Tedstone Delamere. 
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7. Upon a mural monument, bear- 
ing the Arms of the Family : 


“* Near this place lieth the dody of the 
Rev. Mr. John Landon, M. A. Rector of 
Nastead and Ifield in the County of Kent, 
who died the 3d day of Jane, 1777, aged 
77. His religious princtples and literary 
abilities were evident from what he did 
and wrote in vindication of the Religion 
he professed, &c.” 

8. Upon a flat stoue in the aile : 

* Here lieth the body of Frances Bate- 
man, who departed this life, May 28th, 
An. Dom. 170%. 

She was a woman (hat did take delight 

In pious thoughts and actions day and 
night. 

So kind a wife,—so tender to her mother, 

‘That there ’s behind her left scarce such 
another. 

Heav’n took her soul: the Earth her 
corpse did seize,-— 

Yet not in Fee ; she only holds by Lease; 

With this proviso—when the Judge shall 


call, 
Earth shall cive up Aer share, and Heav'n 
take ail,” ‘ 
Yours, &. L. Booxer. 


a 
Henry tre Seventu’s Cuaren, 
ARCHITECTURAL PROCEEDINGS. 

(Continued from p. 206.) 
bt work gomg on at the East 
end of the Chapel cannot strictly 
be calied either a repair, or a resto- 
ration of any particular decoration ; 
but it is to aif intents a literal re- 
building of the Kast external upright. 

The principal portion of the turrets 

right and leit im their upper halves, 

with the flying buttresses, and the 
centre upper window, destroyed; new 
masonry has been substituted in their 
places: The grounds on cach side the 
winlow, the space above, and en- 
tablatures, new work wrought upon 
the old. The whole of the lower cen- 
tre window, nearly occupying the 
space from turretto turret, desiroyed, 
and a new one is now building up. 

The opening thus presented tn conse- 

quence of the operation, exposes the 

returns of the interior of the centre 
small Chapel, full of compartments, 
and niches with statues; an arch ex- 
pauding from side to side of the re- 
turns is also visibic. Allowing it pos- 
sible that this arch might have no 
nmmediate connexion with the win- 
dow gone, yet 1 must comment on 
the lateral pressure the arch in a cer- 
tain degree had towards it. As itis, 
some sortof temporary support we 

7) 

















to it would have eased my doubts, 
and the more so, as at particular 
parts we find whole masses taken 
away from alledged necessity ; there- 
fore attention should not be wanting 
to other objects so nearly situated to 
them. 

Many men there are, who profess a 
strong partiality for subjects of An- 
tiquity, in regard to the beauty of 
design, execution, or in consideration 
of the histuric events attached to 
them. Mutilations are imputed to 
time or chance, and those parts left 
ina slate of preservation are looked 
upon with the highest veneration: 
thus the interest of the remains is 
kept alive, unalloyed, and undimi- 
nithed. But should a fresh re-working, 
doing away, or adding to, on any of 
the original particles, be resorted to ; 
suppose a building, slatue, or paint- 
ing, then the charm that binds the 
Antiquary is dissolved, and chagrin 
and apathy take place of fair in- 
struction and just delight. 

Subscribing to such a habit of 
thinking, it will not be much won- 
dered at, if ! canuot fall in with the 
stream of general approbation ever 
ready to be bestowed on a perform- 
ance because it is new, and turbished 
out from the hands of those who are 
basking in the sunshine of patronage 
and fashion. My office is not flat- 
tery, but Architectural Intelligence. 

Masonry. 

The new-wrought lines done in lieu 
of the old ones in the Chapel, from 
the several comparisons I have made 
between each, are gone through with 
correctness; al any rate, the labour 
bestowed is excessive; indged, the 
smallest attempt of this kind, true or 
otherwise, would havecailed up every 
exertion that the artificer might pos- 
sess, to enable him to arriveat strokes 
bordering on the verge of perfection. 
1 examined with great care the dis- 
jointed pieces of the old work lying in 
the inclosure on the North side of the 
Chapel, that | might find if there 
Were in them any he or she joggles, 
as they are termed, plug, or cramp- 
holes, contrivances resorted to in the 
modern univegsal practice of piling up 
stone-work ; but all the relics, either 
fa their horizontal or perpendicular 
faces, bore smooth surfaces, the joints 
straight, &c. In the returns of the 


mullions, were a series of plug-holes 
for the were purpose of receiving the 
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iron bars, in order to secure the 
glazing, aud which bars likewise pre- 
vented sacrilegious depredations; but 
for no other masonic intent, This, 
however, requires further investiga- 
tion; and J may soon catch the op- 
portunity of wiinessing whether the 
men can in any wise proceed, in their 
copying system, to raise their courses 
withoul joggles, cramps, &c.; or, from 
unavoidable circumstances occurring 
in taeir daily practice, be compelled 
to use them, 

In the basement of the Chapel, I 
perecive, the courses are tooled into 
delicate frosted compartments. 1 
have my surmises that this is not the 
original masonry, as | never yet no- 
ticed a similar thought in any of our 
old piles: perhaps some latter no- 
velty. Be this as it may, the fancy 
has been followed by our students ia 
Henry's Architecture, but in a manner 
too coarse to assimilate with their 
trials in the stories above. 

An entire new perforated diamond 
compartmented parapet, with pinna- 
cles at the angles of the summit of 
the front, have been introduced, whe- 
ther from any supposed authentic do- 
cuments, or from the never decaying 
source of imagination, it is not for 
me to determine; though some help 
of this sort, | believe, is in being, for 
the composition of the parapets tothe 
side ailes. In fact, I fear the above 
specimen is purely ideal, as it does 
not ig my eye accord with the pre- 
vailing characters of the elevations; 
extreme richness, and the filling the 
centres of the various diamond, and 
other compartments, with roses, or 
portcullises, J.Canreca. 

(The Scucrrvures in our nest.) 

aupeitiiinanes 

Mr.Unear, Harpenden, Aprthis. 

A LTHOUGH the evidence * and 
argumenfs ¢ first advanced, with 

a view to establish the fact of hedge- 
hogs sucking cows, were supported by 
such a degree of proof as to exclude 
all reasonable doubt, and which indeed 
still remain wholly unrefuted ; yet, ia 
the opinion of your respectable Cor- 
respondent, page 211, they areentilled 
to no higher consideration and credit 
than as conducive to mere presump- 
tive evidence, The inaccuracy of this 
decision may probably proceed from 
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* Vol. LXXIX. p. 817. 
+ Vol LXXX. p. 312, 
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the circumstance of the paper, con- 
taining the testimony referred to, 
having by some means escaped his 

erusal ; for, asa desire of impartial 
investigation seems to be the ultimate 
object of his research, condour forbids 
me (though the omission certainly 
appears inexplicable) to suppose that 
a communication so essential to that 
hportant purpose, would be inten- 
tionally suppressed. However, as the 
former of the papers alluded to is that 
which first induced the discussion, I 
cannot refuse myself the satisfaction 
of soliciting him to consult it, as an 
indispensabledocument for vindicating 
and establishing the reality of the cir- 
cumstance in question: and, indeed, 
Jam more inclied to urge the indul- 
gence of this request, because he has 
already evinced an epparent disposi- 
tion toadmit, with caadour ans fair- 
ness, the pointin dispute, whenever it 
should appear to be supported by suf- 
ficient evidence. Such evidence, Sir, 
it is presumed, is here produced ; and, 
being ocular, is, consequently, the 
most conclusive, perhaps, of any which 
the nature of the subject is capable of 
reeciving.  Heace it niay not be un- 
reasonable to wmfer, that irresistible 
conviction will result from an unpre- 
judiced reference to that credibie, dis- 
interested testimony, and which will 
afford him the most satisfactory proof, 
both of the possibility and truth of 
the fact. 

In order to avoid all further col- 
lision and dispute ou this subject, 
which, I-fear, is now beginning to 
assume the appearance of personal 
controversy, more than a desire to 
ates useful information; I beg 
eave, Mr. Urban, to be permitted to 
conclude it with this remark: 
Although your Correspondent has 
obligingly offered to furnish the pub- 
lick with his servant's daily occurrent 
discoveries respecting the propensity 
of hedge-hogs to sucking cows, Xe. ; 
and although she be allowed to have 
the utmost vigilance ia detecting, 
and the greatest fidelity in relating 
them; yetit cannot, surely, be supposed 
that your intelligent Readers will be 
better satisfied with this source of in- 
formation, than that of which they 
are already in possession, and derived 
too from the actual vision of several 
respectable Herdsmen, the greater 
part of whose time, both by day and 
aight, for a long sevies of years, has 





been anxiously occupied in superin- 
tending cattle, and defending them 
against the depredations of various 
kinds of noxious animals * which are 
induced to pursue them for their milk, 
And the better to guard their evidence 
from every possible suspicion, two 
geutlemen of unquestionable integrity 
and honour have voluntarily attested 
their veracity, aud thus given ample 
credibility and support to it. 
Notwithstanding the innate cupidity 
by which these sagacious little crea- 
tures are impelled by their own wants 
to invade man’s comfort, yet, when- 
ever it should seem absolutely requi- 
site Lo deprive them of life, let not the 
idea of inhumanity be too hastily and 
inconsiderately associated with this 
painful act; but rather let it be: be- 
nevolently imputed to a humane mo- 
tive, similar to that by which skilful 
physicians are actuated, when they 
find it no less necessary to recommend 
the amputation of one incurable mem- 
ber, that the whole may not finally 
prove mortal, And also, let the as- 
tonishing appearauce of their curious 
external form, and the equally won- 
derful habits and pursuits of their 
insline!, be indelibly impressed on the 
mind of him who intlicts it, and power- 
fully plead in mitigation of ils seve- 
rity, that the * Hand that made them 
is divine.” W. Humeuries. 
P. S. Since the transmission of the 
preceding reply, | have been favoured 
with a communication t from Mr. 
Lovegrove, a reputable farmer's son 
in Buckinghamshire ; which is the 
second instance of ocular evidence 
that has been publicly adduced to 
establish the certainty of bedge-hogs 
sucking cows; and which, I trust, will 
prove to be so strong a confirmation 
of the former as wiil dissipate what- 
ever douht may yet remain in the 
minds of those gentlemen who have 
hitherto been of a different opinion 
respecting that circumstance, and 
other properties of this truly singular 
animal, -H. 


* Such as hedge-hogs, stotes, weasels, 
cats, &e. &e. 

+ Extrict from Mr. Lovegrove’s letter? 

* During my residence in Buckingham- 
shire, 1 have frequently found hedge-hogs 
in the cow-Jayers, and once I discovered 
one at the dugs whilst the cow was in @ re~ 
cumbent posture, aad have every reason to 
believe it had been sucking.” 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urnan, Hull, March 16. 
HE following isan exact transcript 
of the lines prefixed to Browne's 
Britannia’s Pastorals, by Thos. Wea- 
man, respecting which your Corre- 
spondent Mr. Fry enquires in your 
present Volume, p. 32. J.C. 


“ To his Friend Mr. Browne. 


All that doe reade thy workes and see 

thy face, [to grace) 

(Where scarce a haire growes vp, thy chin 

Doe greatly wonder how so youthfull yeeres 

Could frame a worke where so much worth 

appeares. 

To heare how thou describ’sta Tree, a Dale, 
A Groue, a Greene, a solitary Vale, 

The Euening Showers, and the Morning 

Gleames, [Streames, 

The golden Mountaines, and the silver 

How smooth thy verse is, and how sweet 

thy Rimes, [lines ; 

How sage, and yet how pleasant, are thy 

What more or lesse can there be said by 

men, [thy pen. 

But, Muses rule thy band, and guide 

Tuo, Wenmayn, 
é Societate Inter, Templi.” 


ca 


Intustrations or Horace. 
Book Il. Sarire II. 


. may be admitted on competent 
evidence that our bard finished 
and published the first Book of his 
Satires in the year of Rome 715, 
which coincides with the 29th of his 
age. Between that and the year 721 
toward the end of it, the present piece 
was probably composed. The two 
first Satires of the second Book, and 
afew epodes seem to have been all 
that his muse amid the troublesome 
and disagreeable dissipations of the 
Roman town-life, was able to pro- 
duce. 

In reality, the love of Poetry (not- 
withstanding he shewed, even in a spe- 
cies nearly oaater upon prose, so 
eminent a talent for it) was not such a 
predominant passion with him, as to 
make the occurrence of very power- 
ful obstacles necessary to deter him 
from an occupation which he had for- 
merly, according to his own confes- 


* At that age it was, when he says in one of his pocms: 
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sion, been urged to adopt by mere 
necessity ; and which he now conti- 
nued, as the only one which accorded 
with his liberal turn of mind, and his 
propensity to the sacrosanto farni- 
exte, and suited his situation and tem- 
per, rather for his own amusement, 
the entertainment of his friends, and 
occasionally in self-defence against his 
enemies, than from ambition of the 
title and fame of a great poet: al- 
though some years afterwards, the 
success of his first lyric odes seems to 
have wrought some change in his sen- 
timents on that head. 

To say the truth, Horace, at his 
then stage of life, sacrificed likewise 
pretty assiduously at the shrines of 
those two other divinities, whose ser- 
vice the wise Solon had the art of as- 
sociating with the love of the muses*, 
as well perhaps as they can be associat- 
ed by « very wise man, with the help 
of fourscore years. It would probably 
have been too much to demand, of 
the favourite and commensal of Mx- 
cenas, in dulci juventa, in the roseate 
bloom of life, amid so many scenes of 
levity and wauton mirth, and sur- 
rounded by so many flattering charms 
and templing opportunities, the mo- 
deration of an octogenary Athenian 
statesman. Mevcenas certainly re- 
quired it not of him: but could he 
expect from those who were not his 
friends, from such as knew him only 
by the reputation he had acquired, or 
from his writiugs, an equal lenity and 
indulgence? Jt is perfectly natural 
that his apparent indifference to fame 
must have drawn upon him much cen- 
sure, as the source of his prematurely 
slopping in that career which he had 
so successfully commenced : and we 
may casily imagine, that the maligni- 
ty of the public, on investigating the 
causes of the long lethargy of his 
muse, was not much inclined to spare 
a man, who even in his first produc- 
tions had set himself up for a censor 
of morals, and whose wit and plea- 
santry had laid him open to so much 
animad version. 


"Eel & Kuvevysves yoy job Dora xas Asovuce 
Kal Macey, a tedne avdgaosy EvQporvves. 

A couple of lines untranslatabie into our language, at which some have taken offence, 
perhaps merely because they did not comprehend their meaning. Indeed any one, be- 
tides Solon, might have said the same, without being the same; but nobody should pre- 
sume to put such a construction upon the words of Solon as neither does nor can belong 
to them, for the paltry satisfaction alone of acting the part of his tutor twenty-five cen- 


turies after his decease. 


Ges. Mac. Mey, 1811. 
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It was therefore high time, uvless 

e was content to lose all that he had 
already gained, to step forward with 
a new work calculated to excite sen- 
sation: and because —for the very 
reason that he considered his poetry 
as only another method of doing no- 
thing, and that not always the most 
agreeable to himself — if he should 
how once more tax his genius to please 
the public, he would fain satisfy them 
as far as possible once for all. These 
reasons induced him to present the Ro- 
mans with a publication, the purport 
whereof should be, in a harmless and 
instructive tale, with the utmost urban- 
ity and good-humour, to exhibit them 
all and severally, as so many arrant 
bedlamites. The subject, it is evident, 
was not without its difficulties; but it 
wasexactly in this sort of ticklish enter- 
prises that his principal strength lay, 
and where the versatility of his genius 
never left him at a loss for happy 
turns of invention. He who declares 
all others to be mad, must natu- 
rally put himselfat the head of them. 
But even that was not enough, or 
rather it would have been far too lit- 
tle, for putting a fair face on the bu- 
siness: since it would have still al- 
ways looked as though it were only 
pro forma, and in order to pay a sort 
of compliment to the rest, that he in- 
cluded himself in the huge muster- 
roll. Both propricty and the interest 
of the piece required, that he should 
give q satire of this force and univer- 
sality, the air of a philosophical de- 
duction. To this end he ingeniously 
avails himself of the celebrated para- 
dox of the Stoics :‘OT1 IIANTEZ ‘OI 
MOPOI MAINONTAT, that all (mo- 
ral) fools are (physically) mad, or 
wrong-headed, which, in a manner, 
spontaneously occurred to his mind. 


The serious assertion, however, of 


such a proposition, would inthe poct’s 
own person have been unbecoming, 
and from the mouth of some venera- 
ble master of the order «of Stoics 
would have had too little amenity. 
Jest and earnest must be here so deli- 
cately administered, and soimpercept- 
ibly blended together, that with all 
the conviction that h.s arguments pro- 
duce, we could not forbear laughing, 
as at a good comedy, though we feit 
ourselves hit. 

Nothing could well be ai once sim- 
pler aud happier in all these respects, 
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than the conceit by which Horace at- 
tains these several ends: nevertheless, 
1 very much doubt, whether one in a 
thousand, who now find this conceit 
perfectly natural, would have fallen 
upon it without him. In a word, he 
puts the wholediscourse intothe mouth 
of Damasippus, known at the time 
over all Rome as a great fool; and 
even that not as coming from his 
own stock or fund, but from the 
mouth of another fool, Stertinius, a 
philosophical quack, who in virtue 
of his stoical beard and mantle, and 
two hundred and forty volumes of de- 
clamations and argumentations on 
the dogmas of that sect, believes he 
has a sort of right to set up for the 
special coutradictor of the whole hu- 
man race. 

The first advantage accruing to the 
poet by this contrivance, was: that 
his stoic, while deliberately proving 
that all fools are out of their wits,is 
not composing a satire, but mercly 
delivering, in good earnest, an ab- 
stract of the morality of his order. 
Secondly, a couple of chaps like Da- 
masippus and Stertinius— of whom 
one spared no man, seeing he had uo- 
thing more to lose, and therefore, be- 
cxuse by his folly he had reduced him- 
sclfto beggary, had an interes? in aug- 
menting the host of the crazy as 
much as possible; and the other was 
authorized by his profession to adopt 
the cynical andacity—a couple of 
such fellows could blurt out home 
truths, without offence. Thirdly, 
Horace, by assigning to a fool the 
part of telling him to his face, the va- 
rious censures that were passed upon 
him at Rome, saves himself the disa- 
grecable trouble of an apology, and 
has the satisfaction of disarming and 
silencing his censors, by rendering it 
impossible for them to say any thing 
worse of him than he, without dis- 
guise, in very beautiful verses and 
with the best grace in the world, has 
already said and admitted. And in 
short, what was the marrow of the bu- 
siness, this contrivance procures him 
a fair opportunity and ample materi- 
als for making himself merry, as it 
were by one expence, at Damasippus 
and Stertinius, at the pretended philo- 
sophers of his time, at his adversaries 
and critics, at the various classes of 
fools and blockheads, in a word, at 
all mavkind, which must confer addi. 
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tional honour on his genius, his taste, 
and his dexterity in the Socratic me- 
thod of reasoning on human affairs. 
For this last appears almost at every 
turo,though with such an incorporated 
alloy of stoical sophistry, as was re- 
quisite to the character of Stertinius. 
To conclude, he prudently says not a 
word in vindication of himself against 
the charges of sloth and voluptuous 
indolence, that had (probably even by 
his friends) been objected to him, he 
even appears to plead guilty without 
reply. The only proper cotrse he 
had to take in his own defence, was 
all at once to come out with a larger 
and more finished work, than any that 
had hitherto been seen from his hand: 
and that was what he did. 

Ipsis Saturnalibus huc fugisti. | That 
is, to his Sabine estate, as presently af- 
terwards in the 10th line we are more 
plainly informed. The Saturnalia fell 
in the middle of December. There- 
fore not the season when people gene- 
rally went into the country ; and Ho- 
race, as Damasippus thinks, could 
haveno other reason for choosing such 
atime of year, and that precisely in 
the holidays, when all Rome was for 
three days and more successively en- 
gaged in merriment, to run from the 
pleasures of the town, than for the 
purpose of self-recollection at his lit- 
tle farm, and, aftera pause too long for 
his reputation, to compose something 
that might answer the expectation 
which he himself had raised in the 
public miad, by so singulara flight 
fram Kome. — Moreover, it deserves 
hereto be remarked, that this is the 
first time that Horace mentions his 
Sabinum, and as it happens yery oficn 
and on every oceasion in his following 
pieces; we have good grounds for 
concluding that he had only a little 
before, perhaps not till the present 
year, at least not prior to the year 
720, been put in possession of it by 
Mecenas. 

Quorsum comites educere 
tantos.| ‘The works of our poet are 
the most speaking proof of his fami- 

lar acquaintance with the Greciaa 
muses; but this passage is particular- 
zg comarkabie, as it informs us of his 
avourite study, at le ost in this period 
of his life. Plato and Menander, to- 
gether with the poets of the first co- 
medy (for Eupolis, is here made to 
stand, not for himself exclusively and 
@one, but likewise for Cratinus and 


Aristophanes, whom he elsewhere 
names in a similar view), were there- 
fore the writers with whose works he 
nourished his muse, upon which he 
modelled his genius, and who so richly 
provided him with the attic salt, and 
the Socratic spirit, which communi- 
cate such a pleasing poignancy, such a 
charming association of philosophy, 
wit, and pleasantry to bis own writ- 
ings, and by them so striking a pre-emi- 
nence to every other production of 
Roman literature! It is true, these 
Gieeks could not have imparted to 
him all this, had not nature previously 
eudowed hiin with that felicitous dis- 
position, which constituted him her 
intellectual kinsman, With all this 
disposition, however, had it not been 
for his early sojourn at Athens, and 
the practice of the advice which he 
gives to young poets, 
vos exemplaria Graca 
Nocturna versete manu, versale diurna, 

he would never have become, what he 
proved afterwards, through their fa- 
miliar converse. — But how comes 
the old original iambic poet Archilo- 
chus* in company with Plato and 
Menander? We might at all events be 
salisfied with the answer, that Horace 
introduced him merely because he ad- 
mired his iambics, and for enabling 
him to diversify his reading. But 
here appears to be a particular design 
at bottom, Uorace began about this 
time to try his genius in the lyric spe- 
cies of versilication; the epodes were 
the first that he ventured of the kind, 
and Archilochus, as we are informed 
by Plutarch, was the inventor of the 
epode. Or perhaps it was to work 
himself up to trausport by reading 
the iambics of that antient bard, of 
whose fire and poignant salt, the 
Greeks related such mighty effects, for 
finishing the iambics which bad so 
long been owing by him to Macenas, 
Mecenas had (to use his own ex- 
pression) duoned him to deatht for 
these promised iambics, and with in- 
quiries when they would at last be 
ready. He had pleaded in excuse, his 





* See Gent. Mag. Volume LXXVIIL. p. 
495, 
t Mollis inertia cur tantam diffuderit imis 
Oblivionem sensibus, &c, 
Candide Mea: enas, occidis sape rogandy. 
Deus, deus nam me vetat 
Zicepios, olim promissum carmen, iambos 
Ad umbilicum adducere, Epod., xiv. 
passion 
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passion for Phryne ; but as that nymph 
was only a /ibertina, neque uno con- 
tenta, this plea could not long be of 
any validity, and the commenced iam- 
bics must be made fit fur presentation. 
These perhaps were the very iambics, 
ad Canidiam, with which the epodes 
conclude, at least they are the only 
ones found in the works of our poet. 


They contain so much of the spirit of 


Archilochus, that we may easily sup- 
pose that Horace finished them at this 
opportunity, and therefore took the 
Greek iambic poet for his companion. 
—A neat allusion to the comites, 
which the great men took with them 
when they went into the country. 
Vitanda est improba syren desidia. | 
Horace in more than one place aceuses 
himself of a disposition to laziness, 
and marks a proneness to rest from 
the labour of doing nothing, asa fea- 
ture of his character; as in fact it is 
perhaps a general lineament in that of 
all who are born poets. Inertes hora 
and prope rivum somnus in herba,are 
in their estimation essential parts of a 
happy life, and their genius is gene- 
rally never more and better occupied, 
than in those idle hours. They may 
justly adupt the old paradox quiescen- 
do laboro. Here, however, the ques- 
tion turns on a different specics of in- 
dolence, on the mollis inertia, on ac- 
count whereof, he, inthe above cited 
epode, excuses himself to Mwcenas ; 
tobe short, on the sloth of an Epicuri 
de grege porcelius, to whom love, 
wine, and sleep leave neither time nor 
inclination to the nobler occupations 
of the mind. The promptitude with 
which he appears to acquiesce in this 
reproach, is not, however, the effron- 
tery of ascurra, qui dum risum qua- 
tiat neque sibi ipsi parcit, as Baxter, 
who sometimes talks in his sleep, af- 
firms in a nole on the passage, me li- 
berlina, neque uno coutenla Phryne 
macerat, (epod. xiv.) Itis rather a 
simple observation, thrown out to 
mollify his censors by the frankness 
with which he exposes to them his 
weak side ; or even to give them a 
gentle hint that he is rich enough not 
to care about a petty loss; that he 
was well aware of the true reason why 
they took such a lively interest in his 
conduct, and would not deprive them 
of the pleasure of speaking ill of him; 
since it did them so much goed, but 
could in reality do him no harm ; 
siace it depended entirely on himself 


. 
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at any time to confute their malignant 
censures by facts. 

Dii te, Damasippe, deaque verum 
ob consilium, donent tonsvre !| If the 
professed stoics began about this time 
to become ridiculous and contempti- 
ble, their own behaviour was at least 
as much to blame for it, as the pre- 
vailing manners, and the general no- 
tions, which had imperceptibly chang- 
ed with the political constitution, 
They had heretofore stood in about 
the same reiatise position to the cy- 
nics, as the minorites did to the capu- 
chins: the difference, however, was 
progressively diminishing from day to 
day, and the stoics affected, like their 
canine brethren, to go ill-combed, to 
let their beards grow long, and to dis- 
tinguish themselves from well-bred 
men, by dirt, slovenliness, and impu- 
dence. With many of them, penury 
might perhaps be the real reason of 
their adopting filth and rags as the 
garbof wisdom; and this circumstance 
Horace appears to have had in view, 
when, with such a comically pious 
mien, he wishes that all the gods and 
goddesses would reward Damasippus 
for his good advice, with a barber ! 

Frequentia compita.| Where the 
auctions were held, as the Cruquian 
scholiast informs us. Mercuriale no- 
men, for the name Mercurius. This 
Damasippus, who here pourtrays him- 
self as well as ever any painter drew 
his own likeness, had for his family 
name Junius (as the scholiasts relate), 
and is doubtless the identical Dama- 
sippus, who offered himself as the 
purchaser of certain statues, which 
Cicero would fain have got rid of. 
This latter had commissioned a friend 
to purchase for him some fine statues, 
with which he intended to adorn his 
Arpinatian villa. The friend, who 
probably was a connoisseur, aud in 
the purchase had looked solely to the 
exquisite beauty of the workmanship, 
had bought for him three baechantes, 
a Mars, and another anonymous figure; 
but the price he paid was far too much 
for the purse of the great consul, avd 
for his moderate admiration of t 
art.— Thon hast paid more for 
them,” writes Cicero to his commis- 
sioner, * than | would give for all 
the statues in the world.” — Accord- 
ingly he had it very much at heart 
that Damasippus should take them at 
the same price; if not (says he), we 
must look out for a pseudo-Damasip- 
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pus (i. ¢. for some pretender to that 
taste and discernment which Damasip- 
pus actually possesses) even though | 
must be a loser by the bargain*. In 
another letter+ he speaks of a garden 
which he was desirous to buy of Da- 
masippus. Both these letters of Cice- 
ro serve to confirm all that this unfor- 
tunate virtuoso says of his judgment 
in matters of art, and of the traffic he 
carried on in houses and gardens. Avs 
between the time when these letters 
were wrote, and this dialogue of Da- 
masippus with our poet, above twep- 
ty years had clapsed ; it is easy to con- 
ceive, how the former, who, from a 
lover of the arts, was gradually be- 
come a dealer in pictures and statues, 
by the passionate ardour with which 
he carried on this profession, in so long 
atime, could at last have brought 
matters to such a pass, that no choice 
was left him, after making a compo- 
sition with his creditors, but etther 
to drown himself, or to affect the 
stoic. 

The querere amabam, quo vafer 
ille pedes lavasset Sysiphus are, relates, 
in my opinion, not to the well-known 
fondness of the Romans for works of 
art that had no other value except that 
of their high antiquity ; but te a ques- 
tion at that Lime much debated among 
the elegantiores ; namely, whether the 
so highly prized Coriathian brass was 
a composition with which the antients 
were already well acquainted; or, 
whether, as was generally believed, 
it originated entirely by chunceon the 
destruction of the city of Corinth by 
the Consul Mummius{? By the epi- 
thet vafer ile the poet alludes to the 
stories related by the Greeks concern- 
ing this Sisyphus, who, in the heroic 
ages, was said to have reigned at 
kphyra and Corinth, and whence the 
proverb, Licvde pnxaves, Sisyphus's 
tricks, derived its origin. 

Si quid Stertinius veri crepat. | This 
Stertinius, who so opportunely comes 
to the relief of the desperate Dama- 
sppus, by pointing ont to him a so- 
Wereign remedy for his misfortune, 
Wis, according to all appearance, a 
person who might be laughed at, 
Without trespassing on philosophy. 
On the credit of a scholiast he is af- 
firmed ta have wrote 220 volumes 


ly =n teat prema stats 
* Cicero epist. ad Familiar. vii. 23, 
4Ad Attic, xii. 29. 
} Confer Plin. dist, nat, lib, xxxiv. cap, 2, 
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upon the stoic philosophy ; in the loss 
of which, posterity has certainly suf- 
fered somewhat, if they were com- 
posed in the sime taste with the dis- 
course which Horace imputes to him 
in this satire. ‘The word crepat has, 
perhaps, no reference to this multi- 
graphy of Stertinius, but to the bold 
—- tone in which he delivered 
hisdogmas. Nearly in the same sense, 
Horace in the seventh epistle says of 
Vultcius Mena: 

—— er nitido fit rusticus, atque 

Sulcos et vineta crepat mors. 


Caudam trakat.} The blackguard 
boys that infested the strects of Rome 
(whom we shall not wrong by repre- 
senting as the most profligate young 
rascals upon earth) delighted in fix- 
ing a tail, as opportunity served, «to 
the back of people passing along, 
in order ieeneal to run in their 
way again, and burst out a laughing 
at their appendix. To this practice 
the jocular expression here, which 
occurs again in the 299th line, seems 
to allude. Baxter, who in the fore- 
going palenies sees oxcn, Dow sneers 
at those critics who are so purblind 
as not to perceive, thal likewise this 
caudai lrahal relates to his aforesaid 
oxen! 

Mater te appelio clamantibus.| The 
Iliona was at that time a celebrated 
tragedy of Pacuvius; and his mater 
te appello is often quoted by Cicero as 
a scene which produced a scusation 
altogether extraordinary. ‘The ghost 
of the murdered, and as yet unburied 
Polydorus, appears to his sleeping 
mother, and addresses her in these 
words : 

Mater, te appello, tu que curam somno sus- 
penso levas, 
Neque te mei miseret: surge & sepeli na- 
tum, &c. 
In the representation of this tragedy, 
at which the ridiculous event here re- 
lated fell out, a certain Fufius played 
the Iliona, and one named Taticnus 
the ghost of Polydorus. The rest is 
erspicuous enough in the text. Pro- 
bably, this disaster had recently hap- 
pened to poor Fufius, and was there- 
fore still fresh in every one’s memory, 

Scribe decem & Nerio: non est sa- 
tis; adde Cicute, &c.] Nerius and 
Perillius Cicuta, were, as we may 
guess without the aid of an interpre- 
ter, two well-known renowned bank- 
ers, of whom, at the rate of a com- 
petcut 
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petent per-centage, money wasal ways 
to be had. Cicuta appears once more 
farther on, better, as the caput re- 
presentativum of all usurers and har- 
pagons. Scribe decem a Nerio, bere, 
from the construction, is as much as 
to say: Let him give ten bonds or ob- 
ligations to Nerius(for the money lent 
him)*. Of the fancied obscurity of 
this passage, which occasioned Gro- 
novius and other learned critics, to 
mistake these two bankers for law- 
yers, Horace secs to be perfectly in- 
nogent. The nodum in scirpo que- 
rere is by far too frequeutly applicable 
to grammarians when they mterpret 
poets. 

Arbitrio Arri.| Probably one of 
the two brothers who are afterwards 
more distinctly described as prodigious 
spendthrifts. Staberius could adopt 
no better means of binding his heirs 
tothe performance of that clause in 
his last wil!, which he had-so much at 
heart, than by ordaining, tha! in case 
of non-compliance, they should ineur 
the penalty of giving an entertain- 
ment to the whole Senate, of which 
a prodigal like Arrius should have the 
management. W.T. 

ae 
LETTER LXX. ON PRISONS. 
divine Amitié, felicité parfaite ; 

Seul mouvement de l’me oii I'exces soit 

perinis '+- 
King of Prussta’s Lellers. 
Sambrook-Court, April 14. 
S Mr, Neild observes in the fol- 
lowing Letter, that | accompa- 
nied him in his visit to the prison de- 
scribed, | can cordially unite ia his 
narrative, of ils excellent state and 
management. 

Every person has probably experi- 
enced events in life, so impressive, as 
to afford certain fixed data in their en- 
joyments, which no vicissitudes obli- 
terate, no subsequent events extin- 
guish. Of gralifications commenced 
ata certain period, nevér to be for- 
gotten, is that which fixed my friend- 
ship with that distinguished visitor of 
prisons and friend of the prisoner; 

* Scribere (as the scholiast here rightly 
observes) is in the law-language the same 
as to boriow; rescrihere signifies to repay 
the borrowed sum. 

+ Oh divine Friendship, perfection of 

felicity ! 

Thine are the only emotions of the soul 

in which excess is good! 


and his kind acceptance of my com. 
pany in the present instance, | re. 
member with pleasure, and recall with 
gratitude. If I have occasionally in- 
troduced his name with encomium, it 
has not been with his knowledge, for 
he has uniformly repressed every ex. 
pression of this kind whenever he has 
seen my letters prior to their having 
becn committed to the press; but if 
ardour of feeling, or excess of expres- 
sion, are admissible, it is under the in. 
fluence of disinterested and sincere 
friendship, agreeably to the motto 
adopted by J.C. Lerrsom. 

Surrey. The Country Gaon, 
and Kripewewn.. Gaoler, James Ives, 
Salary, £300, aud if the Debtor’s fees 
should not amount te an additional 
£100 per annum, the County to make 
up to him the deficiency. “Also, for 
the Bridewell, £50. For the convey- 
ance of Transports he makes a bill, 
aud is allowed the expence. Fees, as 
per Tahie. Garnish, abolished. Chap- 
lain, Kiev. William Mann. Duty, 
prayers and sermon on Sunday; and 
prayers on Tuesday and Thursday, 
Salary, £50. and £30. as secretary to 
the visiling committee. Surgeons, 
Messrs. Saumarez and Dixon, Salary, 
£715. for prisoners of every deserip- 
tion, in the Gaol and Bridewell; 
and £5. fortravelling charges, to re- 
port, at the Quarter Sessions, the 
slate of the prisoners, 

Number of Prisoners, 1809, April 
18th: debtors, 61, felons, &c. 11, 
Bridewe!l, 37. Allowance, One pound 
anda haifofbread per day, to prisoners 
of every description, except those 
debtors who receive sixpeuce a day 
from their plaintiffs. 

Remarks. This noble building 
does honour to the County. It issitu- 
ated in an open and airy part of Horse- 
monger-lane, in the parish of St. 
Mary Newington, in the county of 
Surrey. The boundary wall encloses 
about three acres aud half of ground. 
The Sessions house adjoins it, to which 
there is a communication from the 
prison ; and a housekeeper is appoint- 
ed to keep it clean, with a suitable 
salary, and apartments for her use. 

Tie Gaol, which is likewise the 
counly Bridewell, was first inhabited 
on the 3d of August, 1798, and has m 
front, the Turnkey’s lodge, on the 
ground floor of which is a day room, 
another room with a cold bath; and a 
third is the wash-house, wilh an ~~ 
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&c. Over these are four rooms, of 18 
feet by 15, for the Turnkeys to sleep 
jn; and at the top of ail is a spacious 
jead-flat, where criminals areexecuted, 

Alter passing through the lodge, an 
avenue paved with Yorkshire slone 
Jeads to the keeper’s house, which is 
in the centre of the prison, and from 
which the several court-yards are in- 
spected. ; 

For master’s side debtors there is a 
court-yard paved with flag-stone, 75 
feet by 30, enclosed by handsome iron 
palisades, so that a thorough air is 
admitted; and arcades paved in the 
same manner, 31 feet by 26, under 
which to walk in wet weather. Close 
to these isaday-room, 27 feet by 20, 
witha fire-place ; aud they have like- 
wise sixteen sleeping-rooms, each 14 
feet 6 by 9 feet 3, with an iron grated 
and glazed window. For these they 
pay as per table, which is printed and 
stuck up on the master’s side, for the 
inspection of all persons whatever. 

Common side debtors have alsoa 
court-yard, with arcades, a day-room, 
and 12 sleeping-rooms, the same as 
those on the master’s side: But they 
sleep in hammocks, and find their 
own bedding. 

Women debtors have a court-yard, 
about 20 feet square ; a day room, 18 
feet square ; and four sleeping-rooms, 
the same size as the men’s, with wood- 
en bedsteads : to which they also find 
their own bedding, and pay nothing. 

The men felons are of four classes ; 
each of which has a spacious court- 
yard, neatly paved with Yorkshire 
stone, and in size about 87 feet by 30, 
fur the prisoners to take air and exer- 
cise in fine weather ; or, if it be Other- 
wise, they walk under arcades paved 
with flag stone ; of about 48 feat by 
%7: also aday room for each class, 
21 feet by 20, todress their victualsin. 

Each felon hasa cell 8 feet $ by 6 
feet 9; with iron-grated window 4 

. thy 2, a wooden inside shutter, a 
circular ventilator, 1S inchesdiame!er, 
in the middle of each cell, a wooden 
wside door and an iron grated one to 
eich. ‘They are furnished wilh an 
eln-plank bedstead, only 22 inches 
Wide, a flock bed, and pillow, two 
blankets andarug: the bedding is sha- 
ken and rolled up, and the ceils ‘are 
leaned every morning. 

Here are likewise four day-rooms, 
with boarded fluors, occasioually used 

tT Convicts under sentence of death; 
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each about 26 feet by 18, with a fire- 
place, a table, and benches, and 3 
windows, 6 feetby 3, iron-barred and 
glazed. 

The women felons have also a 
court-yard about 70 feet by 30, with 
arcades, day-rooin.cells, furniture, aud 
secommodations, the same as the men 
felons. Convicts here uader sentence 
of transportation do nét receive the 
King’s Allowance of 2s. 6d. per week. 

‘The iobbies of this prison are all 
well ventilated, and 6 feet three inches 
wide. 

Pumps are fixed in ali the court- 
yards; Thames water is laid on, and 
at the top of the four corners of 
the zaol isa reservoir, each contain- 
ing about 800 gallons of water, sup- 
plied from a well by a forciag pump. 

Here are four spacious airy rooms, 
each 25 feet by 16, in a detached 
building, set apart as infirmories, fit- 
ted up with flock beds, blankets, pil- 
lows, and rugs; and adjoining to them 
are court-yards 30 feet squaae, for 
convalescents to walk in. Also two 
rooms for nurses, another for the 
surgeon, and a fourth with a warm 
bath. 

VheChapel is a very neat structure, 
where the prisoners are seated in their 
diflerent classes ; and all are required 
to atlend Divine Service who receive 
the county allowance. 

There are in this excellent prison 
no less than four cold baths, ove warm 
bath, and an oveu for purifying infect- 
ed or offensive clothing. Of sleeping- 
cells there are on the ground floor 15; 
first story 82; and second story 80. 
Total 177. Debtors committed hither 
from the King’s Bench for any offence, 
pay no fees now whatever, as for- 
merly was the custom. 

There is in the gaol a list of Ten 
Legacies and Donations. Some of the 
charities are for debtors expressly ; 
the others are not so distinguished ; 
but debtors have them all. In the 
title of the paper it is said “ The gaol 
was formerly ¢alled the White Lion 
Prison.’ The common seal of the 
prison is ation rampant. One of the 
legacies was bequeathed by leaner 
Gwynn, from which are sent to this 
prison, once in eight weeks, sixty-five 
penny loaves. 

Whatever money is collected in 
Chapel, at what are called the con- 
demned sermons, is paid into the hands 
of the chaplain, and by bim laid out 
or 
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for the benefit of the prisoners, in 
coals, meat, and olher necessaries, at 
his discretion. 

It once was customary for the exe- 
eutioner to demand, and by some 
means or other to procure six shillings 
and eight pence, from the criminal, on 
his way to execution. This inhuman 
practice was discontinucd on the 16th 
July 1799. 

Excellent rules and orders are made 
for the government of this gaol, 
which are fixed up im four different 
parts of it. The magistrates visit the 
prison in regular monthly rotation: 
their remarks are entered ma book ; 
and every time the Committee meets, 
the surgeon also enters in his book the 
state of health in which he finds the 
prisoners, 

All of them are discharged in a 
morning, after breakfast, and have 
from oue to five shillings given them, 
according to their distance from 
home. 

The Lent assizes for the county of 
Surrey are always held at Kingston, 
aud during that time the prisoners of 
this gaol are confined at the Stock 
House, and the house of Correction. 
The Summer Assizes are once in two 
years at Guildford, and the prisoners 
then kept at the Bridewell there. 

Every other summer they are held 
at Croydon, and during the time were 
confined, heretofore, in stables, which 


are now properly converted into a- 


Jarge room suitable for the purpose. 

‘The Act for preservation of Health, 
and the Clauses against Spirituous Li- 
quors, are conspicuously hung up; 
and the whole prison is remarkably 
clean. 

The Bridewcell or House of Correc- 
tion, formerly situate in St. George’s 
Fields, is now enclosed within the 
boundary wall of the County Gaol. 
Keeper, John Spreadbury. Salary 
#50. aud a share in the prisoners’ 
earnings, as hereafter mentioned. He 
is under the controul of the gaoler, 
but receives his Salary from the coun- 
ty, and the magistrates only have 
the power to dismiss him. Feces 
none. 

For the men prisoners here are two 
spacious airy court-yards paved with 
Yorkshire flag-stones, about 37 feet 
each by 29, for exercise in fine wea- 
ther, and two arcades each 27 feet by 
23, paved with flag-stones. Also one 
large workshop of 37 feet square, 
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for those male prisoners who are em. 
ployed in picking oakum and knotting 
yaro. Each prisoner has a cell 8 feet 
3 inches by 6 feet 9, with an iron. 
grated window 4 feet by 2, a wooden 
inside shutter, circular ventilator 1g 
inches diameter, double door, and 
bedsteads and bedding provided, ta- 
ken care of, and me Pte every 
worning, the same in all respects as 
those in the county gaol for the 
felons. 

_ The women prisoners have one spa- 
cious and airy court-yard, of about 
27 feet by 23, together with a work. 
shop, cells, bedding, &c. the same, 
and their employment also, as the 
men prisoners. 

The following is an account of the 
receipt and net profit of the prisoners’ 
Karnines, from Michaelinas 1802 to 
Michaelmas 1803 : 


Eearmings...ccceeeeereeneees £121 1 1 

Expences attending the 
SAMNC soeeseees seneneees teense 33.9 «0 
87 12 1 


lowance to the Su- 


Deduct one third as al- 
29 4 0 
perintendant 


Nett profittobalance 58 $ 1 


The average number of Prisovers 
during the above year was 50. Of 
the balance, thirty pounds were laid 
out under the direction of the Rev. 
Secretary and Chaplain, in meat, coals, 
&c. and the remainder distributed as 
the visiting Committee thought pro- 
per. 

Earnincs from Mi- 

’ chaelmas 1803, to $111 15 8 

Michaelmas 1804 
Expences attending 
the SAMEC...ccccorccseoreree 24 11 3S 


Deduct the Superin- 
teudant one third 29 I! 9 


Nett profittobalance 58 3 0 


During the above year the average 
number of prisoners was 45. Thirty 
poate of the balance were, as before, 
aid out in coals and meat by the Rev. 
Secretary, andthe remainder io sundry 
articles for their use, under the direc- 
tion of the visiting Committee. 4 

(a For the following years to Mi- 
chaelmas 1807, | bavesimilaraccounlss 
but the two statements here oo 
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may suffice, as the distribution was 
similar, and vearly equal to the fore- 
going. : ‘ 

Every prisoner committed to hard 
labour in this Bridewell, receives one- 
third of his or her earnings, the keep- 
erone-third,and the other third goesto 
the county. Every other description of 

tisoners receives one-hall of theearn- 
ings, the keeper one-quarter, aud the 
county has the rest. 

When the Sessions are held at Rye- 
gate, the prisoners seut from hence 
are confined there generally for two 
days in rue Cace, which has a strong 
room below, about 20 feet by 12 for 
the men, and above it are two rooms 
about 12 feet square, one for men and 
the other for women; they have loose 
straw only to sleep on. 

My dear Friend, 

Lavail myself with pleasure of this 
opportunity to pay my acknowledge- 
meats to the Right Honourable Lord 
Leslie, to Sic Thomas Turton, Bart. 
M. P. for the Borough of Southwark, 
and to the Visiting Magistrates who 
did you and myself the honour to ac- 
company us over every part of this 
well-regulated Gaol. The cleaniiness 
and good order that prevail through- 
out it, | have not failed to notice in 
my publications on Prisons and impri- 
woaed Debi ors; aud to il most probably 
may be ascribed its singular healthi- 
ness; twelve persons only having died 
by illness since the 3d August, 1798, 
when it was first inhabited, although 
the average number of prisoners in it 
it, aud has been annually, from 150 to 
200. lam, dear Sir, 

Yours truly, James Neivp. 

To Dr. Letisom, London. 

—e | 
Mr. Urgan, Tunstall, April 6. 
HE celebrated objection of Mr. 

A Gibbon, that Our Lord foretold 
his second coming to judge the world 

the generation in which he lived, ! 
had fluttered myself 1 had found an 
adequate solution of, in the plain and 
Siniple, but undeniable fact, that the 
Gospel history is an history of the 
great Controversy between Our Lord 
ad his Couvtrymen, whether he was 

person whom they expected as their 
eoish, or whether, to use the lan- 
fisxe of St. Luke, they were to look 
asother. So important has this sub- 
PP eppesred to me, that I have endea- 
ENT. Mac. May, i8ti, 
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voured to call the public atiention to 
it in various works, perhaps, even Lo 
the extreme of folly! but Bishop 
Horsley, after having professed to pay 
particular attention to the subject, 
says, “| shall now venture to conclude, 
notwithstanding the great authoritics 
the other way, thal the phrase of Our 
Lord's coming, wherever it occurs im 
his prediction of the Jewish War, as 
well as in most other passages of the 
New Testament, is to be taken in ils 
literal meaning, asdenoting his coming 
in person, in visible pomp and glory, 
to the general judgment.” See his 
Sermons, vol. 1. p. 56. This opinion 
of the learned Bishop, the Edinburgh 
Reviewer thinks he has supported 
with complete success: and to give 
all possible weight to his opinion, he 
has expressly said that, in his proper 
science of Theology, he will not ven- 
ture to suppose the Bishop had a su- 
perior. And he has farther said of his 
Sermons, that even ordinary Readers 
may derive more advantage from 
them than from any volumes of Ser- 
mons which have issued from the 
press for the last fifty years. See also 
the British Critic and the Christian 
Observer, who have scarcely known 
how to express, in language suflicient- 
ly strong, their admiration of their 
superior excellence. 

I am, ! trust, very far from wishing 
to depreciate the real merit of Bishop 
Horsley, or of his Sermons; but his 
criticism upon the subject in which I 
am more immediately concerned, ap- 
pear to me to have no claim what- 
ever to the title of profound. On the 
contrary, I will venture to assert that 
they are wholly unworthy of his great 
naine, and have a tendency, most ma- 
terially, to injure the cause of Christ- 
ianity. Who, for instance, but the 
Bishop, could have imagined that 
when Our Lord said—there are some 
standing here, Matt. xvi 28. he 
meant one individual only, and that 
individual Judas the Traitor? Who 
but he could have put avy other con- 
struction upon the phrase tasting of 
death in this pasage, than that of 
dying? Or who, besides hinself, 
could have .educed the awful doctrine 
of the eteraiiy of hell torments froma 
verse in which there is not the most 
distant allusion to it?) How much 
more natural would it have been for 
the Bishop to bave gelerred to Our 

Lord's 
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Lord’s original language that the king- 
dom of heaven was ut hand, for an 
explanation of this passage; more 
especially as it is firmly supported by 
its connexion with a conversation 
which Our Lord bad just had with bis 
disciples upou the opinion which was 
held concerning him ? 

As it appears that the Bishop total- 
ty mistook ihe meaning of this verse, 
sv there is abundant evidence that he 
was likewise greatly mistaken in his 
interpretation of the question of the 
disciples, and of Our Lord's language 
in consequence of his prediction of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. ‘The phrase 
of Our Lord's coming, he says, 
wherever it occurs, in his prediction 
of the Jewish War, isto be taken in 
its literal meaning, as denoting his 
coming in person, in visible pomp and 
glory, al the general judgment. With 
respect to the question of his Disci- 
ples—Whaut shall be the sign of thy 
coming ? there is nothiog in their sen- 
timents or conduct at this period, 
which will justify the putting such a 
meaning upon it. Asthe prediction 
of the desiruction of Jerusalem was 
totally incompatible with all their 
ideas of the nature of the Messiah's 
character, wothng could have becn 
more natural than for the Disciples to 
apply to Jesus for information how 
such a predic.ion could be reconciled 
with their expectations of his being 
the Messiah. And that Our Lord un- 
derstood this to be the great object of 
their question, isdemonstrable from 
his immediately proceeding to caution 
them against looking out for others 
who might assume the Character of 
the Messiah, and from his again aud 
again repealing his caution to them 
upon this head His anxiety to sup- 


port their expectations of his coming 
as the Messiah, also appears conspi- 
cuous from his telling them, after 
having mentioned various signs of the 
‘destruction predicted, that as the light- 
ning cometh out of the East and shineth 
even unto the West; so shall also the 


coming of the Son of Man be. But 
Jest this should not be sufficient fully 
to convey his meaning, Our Lord pro- 
ceeds to give them the following very 
explicit and direct information upon 
the subject in the form of parable : 
Now learn a parable, or instruction, 
Srom the fig-iree. Whenits branch is 
yel tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye 
Anew that summer is nigh; so like- 


wise ye, when ye shall see all thee 
things—all the things be had been pre. 
dicting —know that ti—or, as St. Luke 
has it,—know that the Kingdom of God 
is nigh at hand. 

Here again—if Our Lord's original 
langnage,—that the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven wasathand, had been attended to,a 
most easy and natural interpretation 
of the phrase the Kingdom of God, in 
the Parable, would have -presented 
itself, and it must have becn per 
ceived that it was a direct answer to 
the question of the Disciples—wha 
shall be the sign of thy coming? If 
this was not the meaning of the 
question of the Disciples and of Our 
Lord's answer to it, there would ap- 
pear to be no consisteucy or bond of 
connexion between the several parts 
of the Gospel history, and in fact 
nothing which would enable any one 
to judge with precision of their mean- 
ing. but who is there who doesnot 
see, upon the slightest inspection of 
the Gospel history, that it was the 
grand object of the whole of it, to 
establish the truth of Our Lord’s ori- 
ginal decla¥ation that the Kingdom of 
Heaven, or of the Messiah, was at 
hand? Who does not see theextreme 
propriety of the question of the Disci- 
ples, when, by the prediction of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Our Lord 
had, intheir opinion, been annihilating 
the very foundation of all their expec 
tations that he wasthe Messiah? Who, 
in short, does net, under such circum- 
stances, see the absolute necessity of 
his repeating his declaration that it 
was at hand, notwithstanding his pre- 
diction? If this is not genuine histo- 
rical evidence, and that too of the 
highest kind, | know not what is! 

But there is, it seems, wegen 
tion which Bishop Horsley considered 
as decisive; that the question of 
Disciples—whut shall be the sign of 
thy coming ? means his coming at the 
general judgment; for they further 
ask—What shall be the sign of the 
end of the world? Expositors, W- 
deed, the Bishop says, suppose that, 
by the end of the World, the Apow 
ties meant the end of that particular 
age, during which the Jewish Church 
and State were destined to lasts but 
he ridicules this interpretation, a8 4 
pucrile refinement of verbal ony te 
founded upon what they call the 
idioms of the Jewish language, wh of 
however, he says, are nO eee 
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the inspired peamen, but the idioms 
of Rabbinical Divines; aset of despi- 
cable writers, who strive to conceal 
their poverty of meaning by the affect- 
ed obscurity of a mystic style. But St. 
Paul was no Jewish Rabbin, and yet 
he says — Now once in the end of the 
World, or age, as the original certain- 
ly ought to have been translated, 
Christ hath appeared, to take away sin. 
In another piace he says — the ends ef 
the world, or age, are come. And 
where, in fact, should we expect to 
fied Jewish idioms, but in Jewish 
writers? The New*Testament abounds 
in them, and so far, at least, prove the 
credibility of their narratives. In a 
word, as a reference to our Lord’s 
original language, and to the conse- 
went controversy whether Jesus was 
the Messiah, compels us, by all the 
rules of sound criticism, to understaud 
the question of the Disciples — what 
shall be the sign of thy coming? of 
his coming as the Messiah, avd not as 
the Judge of the World; ao by the 
same reference we may conclude with 
equal certainty that the enquiry con- 
cerning the end of the World, or age, 
relates tu the conclusion of the Mosaic 


age—or when that of the Messiah 


would commence. It was equally 
as natural to ask when he should 
come, as what would be the signs of 
hiscoming ? If such a reference did 
not afford means of ascertaining with 
precision what is to be understood by 
these questions, the Gospel history 
would, ia my humble opinion, be es- 
sutially detective, But that it is not 
w, this slight view of the subject 
must, | think, convince every dispas- 
Hionate enquirer; aud if he wislies to 
, have afull view of this subject, | must 
tefer him to my * Triumphs of Chvrisi- 
lanity over Infidelity’'—to my ‘ Letters 
illastrative of the Gospel History’ — 
orto my last publication in an to 
Bishops Newton, Porteus,and Horsley, 
wid Sir Henry Moncrief Wellwood, 
Lhave, it may be observed, taken 
bowotice of any passage in the Epistles 
Where the phrase the coming of (hrist 
occurs—but | have, in a distinct 
treatise, 1 think satisfactorily, shewa 
that when St, Paul says, 2 Thess, ii. 1, 
Now concerning the coming of Christ,’ 
did not allude to his coming at the 
general judyment, but to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. When St. Peter 
gal says — We huve not followed 
Wningly-devised fubles whea we 


made known tg you the power and 
coming of Our Lord Jesus Christ, &c. 
it is demonstrably evident that he re- 
ferred to his first coming as the Mes- 
siah, and as a proof that they had not 
followed cunningly devised fubles.— 
Bishop Horsley had a fine opportunity 
of enquiring into the meaning of this 
passage, in his four Sermons upon the 
surewordof Prophecy; but it is remark- 
able that he does not appear to have 
taken the smallest notice of it, though 
it was, most evidently, the foundation 
of the Apostle’s subsequent reasoning. 
1 must add, that | have no doubt that 
when the same Apostle mentions the 
scofiers as saying — Where is the pro- 
mise of hiscoming? he uses the phrase 
in the sense of Christ's coming as the 
Messiah. In fine, the Epistles and 
Gospels appear to me to harmonize 
most admirably upon the subject of 
the coming of Christ, and very natural- 
ly ; for, ull Jerusalem was hitweved, 
the controversy concerning the nature 
of the Messiah’s character could not, 
with any propriety, be said to have 
been finally settled. With what pro- 
priety then does the Aposile Paul say, 
Other foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid, that Jesus is the 
Christ? If we take this as our guide 
in the study of the New Testament, it 
will there Bid more to the knowledge 
of itthan can be afforded by any or 
all the Commentators put together, 
I have laboured long to inculcate the 
importance of this system — bat f 
know too well that nothing is so diffi- 
cult as to produce a general conviction 
of any truth, however clearly it may 
be proposed. But 1 have so far per- 
formed my part. The rest must be 
lefi to the gradual operation of time 
and reflection. N. Nisperr, 
— -——e 
ARncHITECTURAL INNOVATION, 
No. CLIV. 
S I adventured to give “ Re- 
marks” on * An Historical Sure 
vey of the Ecclesiastical Antiquitics 
of france,” by the late Rev.G.D. Whit- 
tington, commencing vol. LXXIX. 
p- 523; it may be conjectured that I 
should not be wholly siient on an an- 
swer just submitted to the Publick, 
intituled, ** A Treatise on the Eecle- 
siastical Antiquities of Kugland dur. 
ing the Middle Ages,” by the Rev. J, 
Milner, D. D. At my onset of com. 
ment on the production of the Adu. 
lator of the French, afier protessing 
to 
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to “take up such opinions only as 
¢ame in contact with my professional 
erperience,” | suggested an idea that 
the historical part of bis performance 
would * call forth some other hand to 
@crutinize its authenticity.” In this 
hope | have not* been disappointed ; 
the learned and patriotic Dr. Mil- 
ner having, ix the hearing of many 
friends, declared, he toos up the 
cause in honour of his Country, from 
the imperious necessity which he 
found impres-ed upon his mind, when 
perusing the following words in my 
* Kemar.s,” p. 525: “It is a pity 
that no accurate and diligent Eccle- 
Siadicylike our autaor (Whittington,) 
has not found time or inclination to 
ascertain the names of our antieat Ar- 
chitects in the same zealous way that 
he has dove for those of France.” 
This circumstance, lam proud to own, 
is a rich reward for all my labours past; 
it comforts me in the present hour 
of trials and encourages me still to 
pursue my course in the path of 4r- 
chitectural [nnovation, with courage, 
constancy, and truth. 

I shall follow the Doctor’s clue of 
conviction in like manner as I did the 
Reverend gentleman's thread of Gal- 
Jie prepossession; and therefore thus 
take up the 

Preface, The Doctor sets out with 
this observation, that the systems of 
Jearned and ingenious men, when 
treating on the subject of Pointed 
Architecture, have caused much va- 
riety of debate concerning ils gran- 
deur, heauty, and invention, Can I 
here forbear to reap another plen- 
feous harvest of seli-gratification, in 
finding my long, long arduous task 
of driving from the art the odious 
* nic\-name Gothic’ accomplished ? 
* Pointed Architecture!” Soon, I au- 
gur, wiil the designation become ge- 
neral in all Essays professedly com- 
posed on this point of national pride, 

Phe Doctor then informs us that be 
first brought forward the subject in 
his Histor, of Wiuchester, and that 


he conceived the * whole style of 


Pointed Architecture grew by degrees 
out of the simple Poi. ted arch 5 that 
the Pointed arch itself was discovered 
by observing the happy effect of those 
intersecting semicirgular are. es, wilh 
which the Architects of the 11th and 
Ith centurics were accustomed to or- 
nament their principal edifices; and 
that we are indebted to our Ancestors 
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forthe progress of the art.” Upog 
this head, he says, “ variousand uncer. 
tain judgments have been formed; 
and that there is a wayward dispo. 
sition in many learned men, which 
leads them to believe «ny thing ra 
ther than what they see before their 
eyes, and to admit any other antient 
people, even barbariaus and ruthless 
destroyers of the arts, to have beea 
ingenious avd capable of making a 
curious discovers, rather than their 
own high-minded, » agnificent, and 
enterprising Anceslors, who, never. 
theless, were, beyond all dispute, the 
first people of the age (in which 
Pointed Architecture was invented 
and attained ils first growth) for 
prowess and grand undertakings in 
general, and the most studious of ee. 
clesiastical Architecture in particular, 
that any age, or country ever pro- 
duced.’ 

The Doctor next says, “ he hasat 
tempted to refute the common objec 
tion, that Pointed Architecture isdes 
tilute of orders, rules, and propor. 
tions ;” that there are ‘three dit 
tinct orders of the Pointed Style,” as 
illustrated by the three last plates in 
the work. Plate VIII. Interior Kast 
view of Canterbury Cathedrai, 12th 
Century. Plate 1X. Interior wew of 
York Mi:ster, 14th Century. Pilate 
X. Interior view of Heury VIIth’sCha- 
pel, 16th Century. The Doctor ob- 
serves, that Gervase, a Mouk of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, in his account of 
the building, * never once intiuated 
that the style of it, or any part of it, 
wes borrowed from Syria, Arabia, 
France, Spain, or Italy; but that he 
appears to attribute the merit of the 
whole chiefly to the ingenuity of ite 
two Archiiects, both of them of the 
name of William.” 

Henry Vilth’s Chapel, the Doctor 
asserts, ** will arrest the eye, and gain 
the chief and unqualified applause of 
many a spectator,” and ** that its cha- 
racteristic features are magnificence, 
ingenuity, delicacy, and elegance,” @ 
alludes to the “ enthusiastic” idea, 
“knit logether by the jingers of an- 
gels.” Nevertheless, the Doctor gives 
his opinion that the design is “ too 
gorgeous, and too elaborate to pro- 
duce the proper effect of such a struc- 


, 


ture in iis highest degree,” aud that 
the mind “ will ture with pleasure to 


contemplate the chaste and appro 
Seco! 
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Pointed Order, displayed in York- 
Minster. Every part in the orna- 
ments is duly subordinate to the pro- 
per effects of ihe sacred fane, awful- 
ness and devotion.” Afler going 
through the principal features of the 
interior, he thus has it, “In short, 
asno spectator, who has eyes to see, 
and a soul to feel, would wish a sin- 

le ornament removed or altered, so, 
itis presumed, no obs -rver would re- 
commend the addition of a single new 
ornament to it.” The Doctor has 

referred interior Views, for tlustrat- 
ing his work, lo exterior ones; * be- 
cause, whatever pains our ingenious 
Ancestors bestowed on the facades 
(West fronis), their chief art and 
magnificence was expended on the 
inside of them. ‘Their object was to 
ex ite devout sensations, for the sake 
of which the Poisted Style itseli was 
invented. in this poiat their ideas 
differed essentially from modern Ar- 
chitects, whose endeavours at some- 
thing grand are manifested caternally, 
which, however, die away at the first 
glimpse of their nuked and mean in- 
teriors.”” The Dector thus concludes 
his Preface : 

* The claims of our Ancestors in 
both respects, that is to say, both as 
to the discovery and the improve- 
ment of Pointed Architecture, have 
been warmly contested, of late, by a 
Divine of extensive re.ding and acute 
observation, and by a young Noble- 
man of the greatest hopes lo Science, 
both of whom seem to have travelled, 
aswell as to bave written, ia order to 
prove that this style appeared earlier 
and was carried to greater perfection 
mm France than in England. These 
pretensions have been opposed with 
equal warmth and firmness by an Ar- 
chitectura!l Antiquary*, to whom his 
gare artis wore indebled for 
ts illustration, for the preservation 
of some of its choicest monuments, 
and for directing aright the public 
Opinion and taste concerning it, than 
to any other -ndividual who msvcvert, 
There certainly has been too much 
warmth ou both sides. Controversies 
mm general, particular'y ou scientiiic 








® ln Mr. Uroan’s unpactial Miscetiauy. 

+ The gov! Doctor wil, no doubt, be 
thought tov partial in bis opinion of that 
individual, who is convinced more is said 
i his behalf, than he can possibly lay 
claim to, let his endea@ours have’ been 
what they may, 
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subjects, in order to conduct to truth, 
require to be discussed with coolness, 
and without any mixture of national 
or other partiality. The Author is 
not conscious that he has been in- 
fluenced by any such temper in the 
system which he defends. On the 
contrary, he flatters himsel! that he 
has built upon historical and critical 
evidence alone.” Aw Agncuirect. 
(Lo be continued.) 
icntalailainiasdiads 

Mr. Unsan, Vay 10. 

TILL, and still, the “ Falsehood” 
W flutters where it did, belween my 
good Friend (canuet call him aa 
* Enemy”) ‘T. Gayfere and seil. Ge- 
neral opinion must therefore tix the 
Phantom on the right base. “ Sky- 
light ;” certainly a very uveful evn- 
trivancelolight agloomy place, where 
windows canuol be convevientiy run 
up. In modern arrangement we have 
the thing im oitices, staircaxes, sa- 
loons, cabjvets, cupolas, domes, 
&c.; but in our antient buildings no 
such object can be encountered as a 
part of the first work. Now as pro- 
fessional men cannoi divest themselves 
of their daily practice ; we must not 
be over-surprised, if we sturmble upon 
Skylights in their designs in’ the 
“ Gothic” manner as they call it, or 
m their improvements made ov our 
old works. Per example——Straw- 
berry Hill: A Skylight in the centre 
of the Gothic Tribune. Lee, the seat 
of the late T. Barrat, Esq. near Canter- 
bury: Skylights in the Gothic Library 
and Saloon attached to it. Skylight im 
the Gothic anti-room, lately contrived 
at the East end of the Crypt of St. 
Stephen's Chapel, Westminster. Sky- 
light, done some six or seven years 
back, in the centre of the modern 
Gothic groin-work to the chancel, 
since flattened down to a large cir 
cular Drawing-room compartment, 
with a scenic effect of painted clouds, 
&e. St. Margaret’s Church, Westmin- 
ster. Skylights introduced into the 
groins of the side ailes of St. Mary 
Aldermary, Bow-lane. 

‘This light-catching expedient might 
be traced im different parts of the 
kingdom; but the above List will be 
suflicrent to prove, as wellasonOara, 
that “many a true word may be 
spoke in jest ;” and shew, that if a 
skylight can be knocked up in one in- 
stance, it can in avother. ‘** Preven- 
tion (of course) is better than cure.” 

J. Canten, 
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Mr. Unsan, Exeter, April 12. 
LITTLE time since, | met with, 
in an old library, a singular and 
rure little Pook of Koads, published 
about.170 yearsazo ; and-as books of 
this class are commonly very short- 
lived, perhaps it may be unkvown to 
collectors; if you will, therefore, 
permit a description of it to appear in 
your interesting Miscellany, | think it 
will amuse many of your Readers, 
Yours, &c. S. Woovmer, 
Printer of the Exeter Gazette. 

The size of this book is rather 
more than 5 inches long by 2} broad, 
containing 262 pages, and neaily 
adapted for the pocket; the tille page, 

“ The 
FUROPEAN MERCURY: 
Deseribing the Highways and Stages from 
place to place. through the most remark- 
uble parts of Christendome, 

With a Catalogue of the principal! Fairs, 
Marts. and Markets thorowout the same. 
By J. W. (James Wad.worth) Gent, 

Usefull for all Genthmen who delight in 
seeing foraign Countries ; aud instraciing 
Merchants where to mect w.th their conve- 
niences fur trade, 

London, printed by 1. R, for H. Twyford, 
and are ‘vo be sold at the Three Daggers 
im Ficet-street, near the Inuwer 
‘Temple Gate. 

1641.*” 

The Treatise is introduced with two 
epistolary dedications, the first ad- 
dressed to 
** The Worshipfull Robert Tracey, esq. Co- 
ronet of Ho:semen to the Right Honoura- 
hle Edward Viscount Conoway, Lord Ge- 
nera! of the Horse.” 

The second to 
*§ The right Honourable, Noble, and Wor- 
shipfull, the Nobility and Gentry of Eng- 
land, addicted to History or Travell.” 


Afterwards follows an address to 
the Reader, which concludes with 
Latin and English verses, »iz. 

“ Qui cupis Exvope, Lector, percurrere fines 

A patria tutas & minus tre vias, 

Dux hic noster erit parvus (mihi crede) libel- 
lus, 

Quem tibi conguiras a@re perexigud. 

“Thou that wouldst knowledge and ex- 

perience gaine, 
By travelling France, Italy and Spain, 
With other parts, be Mercury thy guide, 
And censure, when his Journall thou hast 


try’d. 





* It appears to have been printed three 
years before ; for atthe end of the book 
itgays; “ Imprimatur The, Wykes, March 

"23, 1659, 


Analysis of “ The European Mercury, 1641.” 
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This winged Poste, that leadeth to all parts 

Will guide thee to most Fayres, Staples, 
and Marts; 

To Acadewmes, the nurseries of Arts: 

The goodly townes of Florence, Rome and 
Naples $ " 

That when thou art returned, thou maist 
say, 

Thanks to the guide, and never grudge hig 
pay.” 

A short preface of a page and a half 
precedes the body of the work. The 
cities and towns on the continent are 
historically related, and interspersed 
with curious remarks. The laconic 
account of Florence will preseut an 
idea of the author's style : 


“ This Florence is a most fair and state- 
ly city, as any in all Italy, and full of 
trading ; thorow which passeth the river 
Aro, which goes into the sea at Leg- 
orne, and it hath four stately. bridges 
over it, whereof one is called the old 
bridge, being al’ bush with houses. There 
are likewise three strong castles, two state- 
ly palaces, belonging to the Duke of Flo- 
rence, the old and new, with a stately gal- 
levy, which is adorned with all sorts of 
pictures and statues, and rooms within, 
wherein are preserved the most exceilent 
cabinets of a!) sorts of jewels and precious 
stones, and as much variety as the world 
cap afford; as likewise a most complete 
armory, both of old and new; as ahoa 
most famous Monastery in the said city, 
called Nuciciata, whose church is adorned 
with pictures of many Popes, Kings, 
Dukes, Captains, Loids, and. they are 
done in statures as if they were alive, 
And to speak of the great Church, and 
the Ball or Coupala upon the Church, 
wherein eighteen men may stand, and the 
brasse doores, which was brodfight from 
Jerusalem; and st. Laurence’s Church, 
where the great Dukes of Florence are bu- 
ried, and that new Church which is bnild- 
ing by it, to transfer their bodies into it: 
It would take up a whole volume to de- 
serie and set forth the severail antiquities, 
statures there remaining.” 

Mr. Wadsworth, having allowed 
upwards of 200 pages in his travelling 
djrectionsand details of forcign places, 
offers a tittle instruction in the me- 
thod of travelling in those days, which 
is expressed with peculiar originality. 


“ Tue INstRuUCTION or THE VoyacR 
TO JERUSALEM. 

“ Having promised before, to every one 
that desires to make this voyage, or at 
least understand it; it is as followeth; 
First of all, he that will undergo it, must 
dispose of himself in that manner, that hia 
final end be, wholly to visit and contem- 
plage those most holy places, wherein our 

Saviour 
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Saviour Jesus Christ lived and dyed, de- 
giving, through his merits, that he may ob- 
tain remission of his sins; and lect him 
not go with intention to see the world, or 
for any ambition, or boasting of himself, 
or to say, I have been, I have seen, (and 
so forth) oncly to be esteemed amongst 
men, as many doth, with & nunc recepe- 
runt mercedem suam similiter. Therefore 
let him so dispose of himself, as that he 
may freely and truly forgive all injuries, 
restore to other men their due, and tive in 
the fear of God; for without this first and 
holy resviution, all man’s purpose will be 
ia vain, Secondly, let him dispose of b's 
own worlhliy affairs so, as if it should 
please God to call bim ont of this miser- 
able world that no part of a Christian be 
wanting in him, Tuirdly, let him carry 
two purses with him, one wet filled with pa- 
tience, aud the other 260 crowns in it, or 
or at least 150, viz. one hundred for the 
voyage, for it will cost cvery man se much, 
that hah regard of his life and welfare ; 
the other fiity crowns are tu keep him in 
sicknesse, or if any wisfortane befall him. 
Pourthly, let bin carry with him a warm 
suit of cloathes, to wear at his return in 
Wiater; likewise good store of shirts to keep 
himse!f clean froin nastinesse and lice ; 
eaps, drawers, towels, and other necessa- 
ries ; then let him go to Venive, for there 
he shall fiod the inmost commodious passage 
of any city in the world, there being every 
year, on Ascension-day, a galliasse as- 
signed ovely for the carrying of Pilgeims 
and Traveilers thither; and although he 
shall finde other ships that will carry bim 
cheaper, let him not abandon the galliasse, 
for it will be more safe and secure for bun: 
then let him agree with the Captain of the 
galley, who will not demand above sixty 
crowns at the most for bin, both for vic- 
tuals, carrying, and re-carrying, excepting 
when he comes to shure, he must pay for 
his horshyer, and the usual tribute of the 
Turks. Then let him make a little tent to 
lye in, buying a pallat to lve on, and other 
necessaries as he thinks fit. Also Jet him 
carry two small barreis, one of wine, and 
another of water: Likewise let him buy 
Lombard’s cheese, sasages, neat’s tongues, 
and other salt meats, of all soris; white 
bisket, a small quantity of all sorts of 
sweet meats, and above all the sirrop of 
Tiolets, and green ginger preserved, for 
these will stand great stead, both by sea 
and land, with some preserve of roses, In 
the gally let him get his lodging as neer 
as be can in the middle, for if he have a 
weak head, there he will be lesse tost, and 
have more ayr. Au) after that he comes 
to land in Turkey, let him furnish himself 
With egges, chickens, bread, swect meats 
and fruits, for in this voyage he must not 
be niggard of his purse. . Let his apparel 

decent and plain, and his purse some- 
What free, with small gifts, both to the of- 
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ficers of the gallies, and his conductors by 
land ; likewise, let him beware he make ao 
disputes nor conference touching religion, 
and let him be carefull he alwayes keep 
himself in the midst of the caravan of pil- 
grims, and let him change all his money 
into Venetian gold and silver, at Venice, 
before his departure thence, which coyn 
and uo other is passible ; and with the 
ateresayd sum he may go aud return to 
Venice (God » iliing) in the same galley. 

Atter having finished this part, we 
find Mr. W. again at home upon the 
fligh Wayss aud pursuing his Vemes- 
tic itinerary, which is displayed with 
a tilles 

* Hicn Wares. 
From London to the most remarka- 
bieCities aad Post Towns of England.” 

In which, with the roads, are given 
short historical narratives of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of Greal Bri- 
tain. The two last places in his treatise 
are Windsoraud Dover; they run thus: 

** Winsor Castle is a stately palace of 
the King’s, where he instal!s all the Knights 
of the Garter; aud there are maintained 

2 poor Gentlemen, or souldiers, which are 
called ibe poor Knights of Winsor, having 
good allowance as the old souldiess of the 
Charter-house, and rather better ;. a mile 
off is Eaton Colledge, the Nursery of Hu. 
manity, and thence they go to Oxford and 
Cambridge, as Westininster schollers do. 

* Winsor is a brave place, and hath great 
store of Parks, and a brave forrest about 
it; and you may go to it by Kingston, 
which is 10 miles from London, and two 
miles beyond it is Hampton Court, a state- 
ly palace of his Majestie, worth one’s eye 
sight; and five miles beyond it, is Oat- 
Jands, another house of pleasure of his 
Majesties; and thence you may go to Win- 
sor, which is some scven or eight miles 
further.” 

“Inthe way from London to Dover, I 
would not have the stranger neglect the 
sight of the King’s Navie, and the * great 
ship, there being not the like in the world ; 
which fleet lyes at Chattam, two miles 
from the city of Rochester: and Dover- 
Castle is worth the viewing ; and thence 
you may go over seas to France. Much 
“ht have been suid, but because 

” 


inore m 
of bi« vity sake I omit it. 
a 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Cambridge, April 13. The subject 
of the Seatonian Prize Poem for the 
present year is, The Sugferings of the 
Primitive Martyrs. 
conttlittimaateeedin sneuaeeininiaetaiameiiesiann 

* A MS, note calls this The Great Hur- 
ry; but this seems to be a mistake, as that 
vessel is mentioned by several writers te 
have been destroyed long before. 

Cambridge, 
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Cambridge, April 26. The subjects 
for the Prizes given by the Members 
for the University for the present 
year, are,——Senior Bachelors, Utrum 
tn optimd Dialogorum ratione, Anti- 
qui Recentioribus sint praponendi ? 
—Middle Bachelors, Studiorum que 
én Academié sunt instituia laus et uli- 
lilas, 

Cambridge, May 6. The Norrisian 
Prize iu this year adjudged to Rev. 
Joun Tavoy, M.A. late Feilow of 
Trinity College, for his essay on the 
following subjeci—7he divisions of 
Christians are not inconsistent with 
the truth of Christianity. 

The Prizes bequeatiied by the late 
Provost of Eton, Dr. Davies, for the 
best compositions in prose and verse, 
on themes selected by the head Mas- 
ter, have this year been gained,—the 
one by Mr. Dampicr, subject ** Moses 
servetus :” the otherby Mr. Dantext, 
subject * Augustus de Populo Romano 
bene merilus est.” 

The Royal Irish Academy have 
proposed a premium of 501. lo the 
writer of the best Essay on the fol- 
lowing subject, viz. “* Whether, and 
how far, the cultivation of Science, 
and that of Poliie Literature, assist 
or obstruct each other.” 

Messrs. Goon and Locunrea, of 
Hatton Garden, have obtained the 
first premium for a design of the in- 
tended Hospital for Lunaticks, in the 
place of Bethlem; and another pre- 
mium for the erection of a Lunatick 
Asylum in the vicinity of Norwich, 

The edition of Dryden's Poetical 
Works, with notes by the two War- 
tous, in four octavo volumes, is near- 
ly finished. 

The Political Romance mertioned 
in p. 344, under the Title of * Despo- 
tism; or the Fail of the Jesuits, a Vo- 
litical Romance,” illustrated by His- 
torical Anecdotes, will very soon ap- 

ear. TheJesuits, who have been usual- 
fy considered as a Religious Order, are 
in this work, founded ou historical au- 
thorities, discovered to have been a 
Political Body, governed by aconstitu- 
tion, which, long guarded in concea!- 
ment, was aiming at, and had nearly 
effected, an universal Monarchy. The 
Autocrat of the Continent appears to 
have revived the genius of this go- 
vernment, which, as it includedye very 
subtile stratagem, and every violent 
effort of the most enlightened and 
despotic power, necessarily exhibits a 
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moving picture of that solitary despo- 
tism, which is but treading, step by 
step, the march of terrific Ambition, 
already traced to hiseye. In the co- 
pious notes annexed to this political 
Romance, both the secret aud the 
public wtrigues of the Jesuits are 
opened, : 

Srnype’s Memorials of Abp. Cran. 
mer, in two royal octavo volumes, 
and Bp. Snencock’s Discourses, in 
three volumes, are privling at the 
Clarendon press. 

A new edition of Sernwan’s trans. 
lation of Xenophon’s Expedition of 
Cyrus is in the press. 

A volume of Leiters, by the late 
Rev. Jaues Harvey, dated from 1736 
ty 1752, will speedily be published. 

‘the Remains of Josern Bracket: 
consisting of sketches of original Dra- 
mas, Poems, including the ‘Times, an 
Ode, and Memoirs of his Life, by Mr. 
Pratt, with a Portrait of the Author, 
and other interesting Engravings, may 
be expected in the middle of June. 

The Rev. E. Vaury, B.D. has in 
the press, the third edition of Llegan- 
tie Latina, or Rules and Exercises 
illusirative of elegant Latin Style. 

The Pubiick may soon expect some 
* Critical Remarks on Dr, Adam 
Clarke's Annotations on the Bible.” 

A new edition of Miss Mirronp’s 
Miscellaneous Poems, with considera- 
bie additions, is in forwardness. 

Mr. James P, Turrer, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Fellow of the Linnean Sogiety, has in 
the press ** An Essay on the Probabil- 
ily of Sensation in Vegetables, with 
additional observations on Instinct, 
Sensation, and Irritability. 

Mr. Barker of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is preparing, for the use 
of Schools, a small edition of Cicero 
de Sevectute & Amicitia, with English 
notes, 

“ Honiton Hill, adescriptive Poem” 
by theRev. W. T. Tucwer, A.M. Ree 
tur of Wadworthy, Devon, is printing. 

Dr. Witirams, of Rotherham, 1s 
prepariog a secoud edition, greatly 
enlarged, of his Essay on Divine 
Equity and Sovereignty ; including aa 
Examination of Bp. Tomline’s Refu- 
tation of Calvinism. 

The Rev. Samuel Crarnam will 
shortly publish, in an octavo volume, 
Sermons, selected from minor Authors, 
adapted to the Saints’ Days, Festivals, 


&c. , 
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49. Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Sir Joba Eardley Wilmot, Ant. late 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and one of His Majesty's 
most Honourable Privy Council: with some 
eriginal Letters. By John Wilmot, Esq. 
The Second Edition, with Additions ; 8vo. 
pp. 235. White and Co. 


HE former Edition of these Me- 
moirs, prefixed to a Quarto 
Volume of “ Cases aud Opinions deli- 
vered in different Courts” by the 
Right Honourable Judge, was duly 
noticed, soon after its first appearance, 
in our vol. LX XIII. p. 156. 


“ That Edition being sold, and it being 
thonght that a smaller and more portable 
ene would be useful, an opportunity is takea 
tomake some additions both to the Text, 
to the Notes, and by way of Appendix. 
Little more, however, is done than to add 
what was before curtailed. An apology 
must likewise be made for some of the 
Letters, which may appear trivial ; but, as 
they introduce the subject of others, which 
relate to the important subject of Educa- 
tion, it was thought excusable to retain 
then.” 


There are few Readers, we believe, 
who will think that there is a single 
Letter in the volume that ought to 
have been omitted. A specimen or 
two shall be given. On the subject, of 
Education, Sir Kardley thus expressed 
his sentiments to one of his fainily : 


“The sooner my grandson goes to 
school, the better; the longer I live, the 
more mischief and misery I see from miss- 
ing an education : for happiness does not 
depend upon fortune, but upon a mind 
well disciplingd in youth, and capable of 
finding employment and amusement with- 
in its own reach, independent of all extra- 
neous resources. ‘ 

“ Obedience is one of the capital bene- 
fits arising fram a public Education: for 
though I am very desirous of having young 
minds impregnated with classical know- 
ledge, from the pleasure I have derived 
from it, as well as the utility of it in all 
stations of life, yet it is but a secondary 
benefit in my estimation of Education : 
for, to break the natural ferocity of human 
nature, tesubdue the passions, and to im- 
press the principles of religion and moral- 
ty upon the heart, and give habits of obe- 
dieace and subordination to paternal as 
well as political authority, is the first ob- 
Ject to be attended to by all schoolmasters, 
who know their duty and do it.” 


To his daughter, Lady Eardley, at 
commencement of a new year, be 
thus affectionately writes: 


Geyr. Mac, May, 1811, 
* 
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* * * «The new year could not have 
been ushered in more,agreeably to me 
than by a letter from you, animated with 
that spirit of gratitude and filial piety 
which have ever endeared youto me; and 
I most devoutly pray that you may always 
find the same happiness and comfort in 
your children that I bave found in you, 
May Angels and Ministers of Grace hover 
perpetually round you all, and keep you 
in health and happiness, doing your duty 
to God, and loving one another !” 


To one of his sons also, then on an 
excursion in France: 


“I see no objection to your staying a 
fortnight at Paris if you like it, as your 
knowledge of my aversion to the shrugging, 
grinning, and declension of the head, gri- 
mace and fuppery of a Frenchman, will 
secure you most cffectually against that 
contagious leprosy of good breeding, 
which is too apt to infect the wise as well 
as the foolish, and always disfigures the 
best understanding. Plainness and sim- 
plicity of manners, with natural ease and 
civility, are the distinguishing character- 
istics of an English gentleman ; and when 
we exchange them for any other, we lose 
by the exchange. The late Lord Boling- 
broke used to say, that the greatest com- 
pliment which could he paid toany English 
gentleman returned from bis travels, was 
to say of him, ‘ that nobody who saw him 
could think he had ever been abroad, bat 
that every body who talked with him would 
think he was a native of the countries he 
had visited ;” and there is good sense, a 
little exaggerated, in the observation,” 

But now for his personal history : 

“ Not long after his retirement, he took 
a house at Wickham in Kent, where he re- 
sided occasionally for some years, being 
in the neighbourhood of Lord Eardley, 
who married bis eldest daughter, and had 
presented him with several grandchildren, 
Here he enjoyed his garden and his 
grounds, and the society of many excel- 
lent neighbours and friends, as well as of 
his own family. Among other friends, he 
corresponded with the learned and reverend 
Henry Michell, vicar of Brighton, who 
wrote remarkably elegant Latin, and sent 
him on his retirement, the following votive 
inscription : 

* JOHANNI EARDLEIO WILMOT 
WH JVRISDICTIONE INTER CIVES NVPER JVDICVM 

PRAPECTO 
OTIVM DIVTINVM LATVM ET SINE MORBO 
ET CVYM AMICIS JVCVNDVM 
SENESCENTI SENESCENS. 
HENRICUS MICHELL.’ 

“ Mr. Michell had a large family: his 
second son, John Henry, (afterwards Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and now 
Rector of Buckland, Herts) often spent his 

holidays 
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holidays when at Eton, with Sir Eardley, 


. who frequently heard from and wrote to 


him when at Cambridge. 

“* As most of these letters were of the 
same nature with the letters to his Sons, 
viz. on the subject of his studies and pur- 
suits, it may not be unseasonable to give a 
few extracts from them, which will afford 
another proof of the benevolence of his 
heart. 

* To Mr. J. H. Michell, at Cambridge. 
* London, Jan. 14, 1779. 

* I received yours of the 28th of Decem- 
ber, and am very sorry that our ancestors 
did not think as the Romans did ; but as 
your residence in Cambridge in this dreary 
season will enable you to accumulate a 
vast heap of Greek lumber, you must 
comfort yourself (like a miser) with the 
contemplation of the mitres and crosiers 
which your treasures will give you. For 
the sake of the Muses, and in their names, 
I conjure you to read Longinus again and 
again, as he will purify your taste, and both 
enable you to compose yourself, and give 
you the truest notions of what is really 
sublime in composition, I shall hardly 
visit Abingdon till Sammer; but if any 
thing should call me there, I will send to 
you. 

* Mr. Greaves sent me a hare last 
week ; and | hope his resignation did not 
proceed from his want of health or spirits, 
for his benevolence and alacrity in doing 
good interest every man in their preserva- 
tion. I hope the great storm last week 
hath not hurt your chapel; it was very 
violent here indeed. I hear that the 
damage done by the fire at Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxon, will take near 5000/, to repair. 
The Queen has given 1000/. and the two 
Archbishops and the different Colleges 
have made handsome presents. The fire 
at Greenwich is a great national misfor- 
tune: The Chapel is quite burnt, but the 
Hall has escaped: it was finally ex- 
tinguished yesterday morn,’ 

* To the same. 
* Wickham, 2\st June, 1779, 

* Lreceived yours; and when you have 
mastered Thucydides, your Herculean 
labours in Greek are all over. I am 
afraid you are surfeited with Latin and 
Greek ; and if you are, discontinue them, 
till you find you have a stomach to them ; 
but you are quite mistaken to call Latin 
and Greek unknown languages, for they 
are as well known in England now as the 
modern languages ; and if I was to see a 


mitre on the head of a man who did not. 


understand them, I would pull it off, and 
beat him with his crosier round his Ca- 
thedral. 

* Garrick has been extremely and justly 


Jamented, and the greatest funeral honours 


were paid him yesterday; ‘ We shall 
never see his like again "’ 


[May, 


* I hope the fleets of France and Spain 
have joined, because it will be only one 
trouble to beat‘them both together.” 


Sir Eardley lefl Wickham in 1782, 
when Mr. Michell wrote the elegant 
Lines which will be found in our 
Poetical Department, p. 470. 


« After his retirement Sir Eardley was in 
the habit of entering in his common-place 
book the death of his friends and contem- 
poraries, with a short account of them, 
It will be a further illustration of his owa 
character, to observe how ready he was te 
do justice to the worth of others. 

‘On the 30th of March. 1775, Thomas 
Anson, esq. of Shuckborough, in the coun- 
ty of Stafiord, departed this life: he was 
the elder brother of Lord Anson, who died 
without issue, and inherited his great ac- 
quisitions. He. was never married, and, 
in the former part of his life, had lived 
many years abroad; was a very ingenious, 
polite, well-bred man, and dignified all 
his natural and acquired accomplishments 
by his universal benevolence and pbi- 
lanthropy.’ 

* 22d July, 1775, Mr. Tracey, Cursitor 
Baron. He wasa cheerful, good-humour, 
ed, honest man; a good husband, master, 
and friend. Having been a very correct 
taker of Notes in the Court of Chancery, 
he published three volumes of Reports im 
the time of Lord Hardwicke.’ 

* On the 18th of March, 1774, died Mr. 
Baron Adams, upon the circuit at Bedford, 
in the sixty-fourth year of his age. Dr. 
Petty reported that he died of the gaol 
distemper, caughtat the Old Bailey, where 
he attended about a fortnight before. He 
was a very good Lawyer, and an excellent 
Judge, having every quality necessary to 
dignify that character: I never saw him 
out of humour in my life, and I knew bimy 
intimately for forty years.’ 

‘John Ryder, Archbishop of Tuam, 
died 4th February, 1775, in the seventy~ 
eighth year of his age. He married Alice, 
danghter of John Wilmot, ove of the 
younger sons of Robert Wilmot, of Osmas- 
ton, in the county of Derby, esq. and by 
her had two sons and four daughters. He 
was a very humane, geverous, benevolent, 
and beneficent man: a good husbaud, 
master, father, and valuable friend. He was 
affable, courteous, and obliging to every 
body ; and his patronage, protection, 
assistance, were open to all why deserved 
them; and though he practised every 
Christian virtue himself, he could look over 
human infirmities in others. In all re- 
spects, he was a very excellent man.’ 

‘On the 5th day of November, 1782, 
Sir Jas. Burrow, Knight, departed this 
life, aged 81. He had been Master of the 
Crown Office near sixty years, and always 

executed 
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executed it with the greatest honour 

and punctuality. I had been intimately 
inted with him above fifty years, 

eon kaew an houester man.’ 

$29th March, 1783, died Dr. Hunter, 
an eminent anatomist ; he was a very be- 
nevolent man, and is a great loss to the 
publick. I was one of the Auditors of the 
Lectures he lately read *.’ 

15th February, 1780, Mr Justice 
Blackstone departed this life. He was a 

Lawyer; and the Commentaries 
he published will embalm his name to all 
posterity! He was a very honest man, 
aud a firm and steady friend to the Con- 
stitution in Church and State.’ 

“ As these,” says the worthy Editor, 
* must be considered as the private testi- 
monies of esteem and friendship, a few of 
them only are transcribed.” 


We regret that these excellent 
* testimonies” are not more bumerous. 
They are highly honourable to the 
Writer, and to the “ Worthies” he 
commemorates. 


50, The Life of Sir Michael Foster, Knt. 
sometime one of the Judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench, and Recorder of Bristol. 
By his Nephew, the late Michael Dodson, 
Esq. Barrister at Law. Sve, pp. 93. 
Johnson and Co. 


THIs Biographical Memoir isa most 
opriate companion to the pre- 
caling article — Par nobile Fratrum ! 
The learned and benevolent Dr. 
Disney, ina Preface to the litte Work 
we are about to notice, observes, that 


“The following Life of Sir Michael 
Foster, distinguished for his learning, his 
integrity, and his attachment to the Con- 
stitution of his Country, was written, as 
Stated in the title-page, by his Nephew, 
the late Michael Dodson, Esq. , It was 
commanicated by him to Dr. Kippis, the 
Editor of the second or ‘ corrected and 
enlarged’ Edition of the Biographia Britan- 
nica ; and constituted the last article that 
was printed for the intended Sixth Volume 
of that Work. This Biographical Com- 
munication was dated, by its Author, 
February 7, 1795 ; and Dr, Kippis died the 
6th of the following October. His death 
Sceasioned an interruption in the publica- 
tion of such Edition, which has not since 

resumed or continued. And the 
dreadful fire that happened at Mr. Nichols’s 
¢, printing-office, and warehouse, in 

the night of February 8th, 1808, destroyed, 
with many other very valuable Works, the 
hole impression of so much of the unfinish- 
ed Volume as had been printed+. At the 





* “Sir Eardley was then in his 74th 
year.” 
t “ See vol. LXXVIII. p. 99.” 


time that Mr. Dodson “communicated bis 
manuscript, be superintended the printed 
proof sheets of the article he had written ; 
and Mr. Nichois, in the name of himself and 
his co- proprietors, obligingly presented Mr, 
Dodson with half a dozen copies for his 
private use. This liberal conduct of the 
Printer has eventually preserved these 
pages from the dire conflagration, and 
enabled the Editor to indulge his own 
judgment in reviving aud preserving this 
account of Sir Michael Foster, and to re- 
peat the affectionate regard which he 
retains, unimpaired by time, for ‘at 
learned Judge’s no iess learned Nephew 
and Biographer. 

“The humble testimony which the 
Editor has, on a former occasion, berne 
to the character of Mr. DoJson, who died 
November 13th, 1799, was the tribute of 
personal regard, but it was aiso Uh tribute 
of justice. The form im which he printed 
that memoir of his much-respected fi end 
necessarily confined it to private circu- 
lation; but it has subsequently been in- 
serted almost entire in the ‘ General 
Biography’ by Dr. Aikin and Mr. Morgan, 
to which the inquiring Reader is referred. 

“ Sir John Eardley Wilmot, late Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, was the particular friend of Mr. 
Justice Foster; and Mr, Wilmot, in his 
* Memoirs’ of bis very justly-honoured 
father, has inserted some short correspond- 
ence on legal subjects between these 
friends, and spoken of Mr. Justice Foster 
in language significantly descriptive of his 
true character. ‘ Sir Michael Foster,’ 
says he, ‘ was conspicuous not only for his 
profound knowledge of criminal law, bat 
for every quality of an upright, enlighten- 
ed, and sagacious magistrate *,’ 

** And the memorable case of the keeper 
of one of the gates of Richmond-park, 
which is the subject of the clear and manly 
letter of Mr, (afterwards Lord) Thurlow 
(p. 85 — 88) is further noticed, with some 
remarks by Mr. Wakefield, bearing honour- 
able testimony to Mr Justice Foster's 
highly-approved conduct on that trial,” 

By these Memoirs we learn that 

“Sir Michael Porter was a native of 
Marlborough in Wiltshire, and was born 
December 16, 1689. His father and 
grandfather were Michael Foster and 
John Foster, eminent Attorneys in that 
town. They were Protestan. Dissenters, 
and, being such, were named as Aldermen, 
and the latter as Common-Clerk, in the 
charter illegally granted to that tawn by, 
James Il. in September, in the fourth 
year of his reigu: but. as they were zealous 
friends of civil and religious liberty and 
the rights of mankind, they refused to be 
sworn, and to actunder it; and in the next 





* “ See the Mempirs of Sir John Eard- 
ley Wilmot, 8vo. pp. 25, 30, 57.” 
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fhonth a proclamation was issued for re- 
moving the new birgesses, and for restoring 
things to their former state. After attend 
ing the free-school in Mar!borough a proper 
time, Mr. Poster removed to Oxford, being 
matriculated in that University May 7, 
1705. He studied some years in Exeter 
college under the tuition of Mr. Osborne, 
a Geutleman whom, inthe subsequent part 
of his life,he always mentioned with respect. 
He was admitted into the Society of the 
Middle Temple, May 23, 1707, and in due 
time was called to the bar in that Society. 
He attended in Westminster-Hall some 
Years after being called to the Bar; but, 
not having much success as an advocate, 
he rétired into the country, and settled in 
his native town. Here he contracted an 
Gntimacy with Algernon Earl of Hartford, 
@fterwards Duke of Somerset, which con- 
tinued many years, and until the death of 
the noble Duke; who by his will appoint- 
ed his friend executor in trast with his son- 
in-law Hugh Earl (afterwards Duke) of 
Northamberland, [n 1725 he married 
Martha, the eldest daughter of James Lyde, 
Esq. of Stantonwick in Somersetshire ; 
and in some few years afterwards he re- 
moved to Bristol, where he exercised his 
‘profession with great reputation and con- 
‘siderable success ; and in August 1735 he 
‘was chosen Recorder of the City, which 
Office he retained many years, Soon after 
accepting this office, in Easter Term 1736, 
“*he took on him the degree of Serjeant-at- 
Law.” “© On the 10th day of Novem- 
ber 1738, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
tlie father and mother of his present Ma- 
jesty, visited the City of Bristol ; and the 
Recorder made a speech to their Royal 
Higtinesses at their entrance into the city, 
which was much and deservedly admired.” 
——“‘In November 1742, when miany 
“parts of the Nation discovered an unwil- 
Tingness to raise the necessary supplies for 
carrying on the War against Spain in 
which we were engaged, the Recorder was 
employed in drawing up a letter from the 
City of Bristol to Mr. Southwell, their sur- 
viving Representative in Parliament.” 
** Having greatly distinguished himself on 
many occasions after his settlement at 
Bristol, Mr. Serjeant Foster, in the vaca- 
tion after Hilary Term 18 Geo. II. on the 
recommendation ef the Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, was appointed to succeed Sir 
“William Chapple, as one of the Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench.”-——“ The new 
‘Judge, having been knighted by the King, 
was sworn into the office April 22, 1745; 
and he took his seat in the Court on the 
‘first day of the next month, being the first 
day of Easter Term. ‘The Judges whom 
he found in the Court were Sir Wil- 
Jiam Lee, Sir Martin Wright, and Sir 
Thomas Denison, men of great abilities 
and great integrity. These four Judges 
composed the Court about nine years, 








. 


The connexion was broken by the death of 
Chief-Justice Lee, which happened in Hi- 
lary Vacation 1754, 27 Geo. Il. He was 
succeeded by Sir Dudley Ryder, who died 
about two years afterwards. On his death, 
Mr. Murray, the Attorney-General, created 
Lord Mansfield, succeeded to the Chief. 
Justiceship, and held the Office 
years: but, before the death of Sir Dudley 
Ryder, in Hilary Term 28 Geo, IL. 1755, Sir 
Martin Wright resigned his office, and in the 
same Term, he was succeeded by Sir John 
Eardley Wilmot. These were the only 
changes in the Judges of the Court while 
Sir Michael Foster continued in it, from 
April 22, 1745, to November 7, 1763. In 
this period many points of singular im- 
portance, as well in civil as criminal eases, 
in which he bore a considerable share, were 
determined. The criminal cases are re- 
ported by himself in his Crown-Law ; and 
many of the others may be seen in the 
Reports of Strange, Wilson, Burrow, and 
Blackstone.” 


Several of these important Cases 
are introduced by Mr. Dodson; of 
which the followimg, instar omnium, 
may suflice for a specimen, 


* At the Lent Assizes for Surrey, in 1758, 
an indictment against Martha Gray, the 
keeper of East-Sheen gate in Richmond- 
Park, of which Park the Princess Amelia, 
daughter of King George II. was then the 
Ranger, for obstructing at that gate a 
common footway through the Park, was 
tried before Mr. Justice Foster, who great- 
ly distinguished himself on the occasion by 
his firmness and integrity. + I am happyio 
have it in my power to give a particular 
account of the proceedings at the trial, 
written at the time by a learned Lawyer, 
who hath since filled the highest station in 
the profession. Mr. Thurlow, now Lord 
Thurlow, wrote the following letter, the 
originai of which is in my possession, to 
Mr. Ewen, a Nephew of Mr, Justice Foster, 
then, and for many years afterwards, Clerk 
of the Peace for Wiltshire. 

* Dear Sir, 1 write at the hazard of your 
thinking me impertinent, to give you the 
pleasure of hearing that of your Unele 
which in all probability you will not hear 
from him; I mean the great hovour and 
general esteem which he has gained, or 
rather accumulated, by his inflexible and 
Spirited manner of trying the Richmond 
cause, which has been so long depending, 
and so differently treated by other judges. 
You have beard what a deficiency there 
was of the special jury, which was imputed 
to their backwardness to serve a prosecu- 
tion against the Princess. He has fined 
all the absenters 20/. a-piece, They made 
him wait two hours, and at last resort toa 
tales, When the prosecutors had gove 
through part of their evidence, Sir Richard 


Lloyd, who went down on the part of the 
Crown, 
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Crown, said, that it was needless for them 
to go on upon the right, as the Crowu was 
not prepared to try that, this being an in- 
dictment which could not possibly deter- 
mine it, because the obstraction was 
charged to be in the parish of Wimbleton, 
whereas it was in truth in Mortlake, which 
was a distinct parish from Wimbleton. 
They maintained their own poor, upheld 
their own church, and paid tithes to their 
own parson; and Domesday-Book men. 
tions Mortlake. On the other side, it was 
said, that Domesday-Book meutions it as 
a Baron’s fee, and not as a parish; and 
that the survey in the time of Henry VIII. 
mentions Wimbleton cum capellis suis an- 
nexis, and also that a grant of it in the 
time of Edward Vi. makes a provision of 
tithes for the Vicar to officiate in the 
Chapel of Mortlake. The judge turned 


to the Jury, and said, he thought they 


were come there to try a right which the 
subject claimed to a way through Rich- 
mond-Park, and not to cavil about little 
low objections, which have no relation to 
that right. He said, it is proved to be in 
Wimbleton parish; but it would hate 
been enough if the place, in which the ob- 
struction was charged, had been only re- 
puted to be in Wimbicton, because the 
Defendant and Jury must have been as 
sensible of that reputation as the Prosecu- 
tors ; but had it not been so, he should 
have thought it below the honour of the 
Crown, after this business had been de- 
pending three assizes, to send one of their 
‘select Counsel, not to try the right, but to 
hinge upon so small a point as this. Upon 
which, Sir Richard Lloyd made a speech, 
setting forth the gracious disposition of the 
King in suffering this cause to be tricd, 
which he could have suppressed with a 
single breath, by ordering a nolle prosequi to 
be entered. The Judge said, he was not 
of that opinion. The subject is interested 
in such indictments as these fur continuing 
Muisances ; and can have uo remedy but 
this, if their rights be encroached upon ; 
wherefore he should think it a denial of 
Justice to stop a prosecution for a nuisance, 
which his whole prerogative does not ex- 
tend to pardon. After which the evidence 
was gone through ; andthe Judge summed 
up shortly, but clearly, for the prosecutors. 

* It gave me, who am a stranger to hin, 
great pleasure to hear that we have one 
English Judge, whom nothing can tempt 
or frighten, ready and able to bold up the 
laws of his Country as a great shield of the 
Fights of the People. I presume that it 
will give you still greater to hear, that 
your friend and relation is that Judge : 
and that is the only apology I have to 
make for troubling you with this. I am, 
dear Sir, Your most humble servant, 

‘ E. Tuuriow, 

* Fig- Tree-Court, Inner Temple, 
April 11, 1758. 


* Ip 1762, proceedings were had in a 
cause of great consequgnce and great ex- 
pectation, which had been depending many 
years ; | mean the cause between the City of 
London and the Protestant Dis.enters. By 
a bye-law of the City made in 1748 u is pro- 
vided, That if any person, being nominated 
to serve the office of Sheriff, should decline 
to stand the election of the Common-hall, 
he should be subject to a fine of 400/. and 
20 marks; and that if any person being 
elected by the Common-hall, should refuse 
to serve the office, he should be subject to 
a fine of 6004. These fines were appro- 
priated to defraying the expence of the 
Mansion-house. Many Dissenters were 
nominated and elected to the office of 
Sheriff, and fines to the amoant of 15,000/. 
and upwards were exacted of them. Some 
at length refused to pay the fines; and 
actions were brought against them in the 
name of the Chamberlain of the City in 
the Sheriff’s Court of London ; and, after 
many delays, the question was brought to 
a decision in the case of Allen Evans, Esq. 
and judgment was given for the Plaintiff 
in September 1757. Mr. Evans, who,.jn 
bar of the action, had pleaded his disabili- 
ty by the Corporation. Act 15 Car. II, st. 2. 
c. 1. and his protection by the Toleration- 
act 1 W. & M. sess, 1. c. 18. brought the 
cause before the Court of Hastings, another 
City-court, and the judgment was affirmed 
by the Recorder in 1759. The Defendant, 
by writ of error, brought the cause before 
the’ Court of Commissioners- Delegates, 
whe were, Chicf-Justice Willes, Chief- Baron 
Parker, Mr, Justice Foster, Mr. Justice 
Bathurst, and Mr, Justice Wilmot. Chief 
Justice Willes died before judgment given ; 
and the vthier Commissioners delivered their 
opinious serialun, July 5, 1762, and unani- 
mously reversed the judgments of the City 
Courts. Mr. Justice Foster's argument, 
which is very accurate and decisive, I com- 
municated to my late excellent friend Dr, 
Furneaux ; and he bath inserted it in the 
Appendix to the Second Edition of his 
Letters to Mr. Justice Blackstone, printed 
in 1771. This judgment of reversal was 
afierwards, February 4, 1767, unanimously 
affirmed by the House of Lords, on the 
motion of Lord Mansficid, whose admirable 
speech on the occasion is also inserted by 
Dr. Furneaux in his Appendix. This 
speech, which is of considerable length, 
Dr. Furneaux, who was happy iv a most 
retentive memory, brought away in his 
head from the House of Lords.” 


To return to personal history. 


“ Mr. Justice Foster was blessed with a 
good constitution; and he generally en- 
joyed a good state of health, until some 
few years before his death. In no long 
time after the death of Lady Foster, his 
health began to decline, and he complained 
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of a loss of appetite, which made it neces- 
sary for him ocrasionally to spend some 
time at Bath. He reccived considerable 
benefit from the use of the Bath waters ; 
but, wheresoever he was, he was patient and 
resigned, composed and cheerful ; rejoicing 
in the glorious prospect beyond the grave, 
which Christianity opened to his view. In 
Hilary, Easter, and Trinivy Terms, 1763, 
he seldom attended at Westminster-Hall. 
He was confined to his bed a short tine 
ouly ; and, on Monday the 7th of Novem- 
ber, being the first day of Michaelmas Term 
in that year, he easily and calmly expired. 
He never bad any children; but he had 
three sisters, who survived bim, and were 
the mothers of his three nephews and execu- 
tors, Michael Ewen, Michael Dodson, and 
Samuel Hawkes. By his own direction, he 
“was buried in the parish-church of Stan- 
ton-Drew, in Somersetshire, where Lady 
Foster had been buried. In that church, 
a plain monument is erected, with this in- 


scription : 
, * Here is interred 
the Body of Sir Michael Foster, 
one of the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench; 
who was born December 16, 1689, 
ani died Nov. 7, 1763. 
Dame Martha his wife, 
the eldest daughter of James Lyde, esq. 
is also here interred. 
She died May 15, 1758, 
in the 57ta year of her age.’ 

“It is unnecessary, and it would ‘per- 
haps be improper, for me to attempt to 
draw his character at length. 1 have ex- 
hibited the most decisive proofs of his 
ability, of his candour, and of his inte- 
grity *; ond Fwill only add, in his own 
words, which he hath used in speaking 
of his intimate and highly-valued friend 
Mr. Justice Abney, ‘when he died, the 
world lost a very valuable man, His Ma- 
jesty an excellent subject, and the publick 
@ faithful able servant; 

“ Nec me meminisse pigebit.” 


51. A practical Treatise on the Powers and 
Duties of Juries, and on the Criminal 
Laws of Fugland. By Sir Richard 
Phillips, Knight. Sherwood and Co. 
FROM the humane and sensible 

manner iv which these very interesting 

and important-subjects are discussed, 
we recommend the following obser- 
vations to ull who have the interest 
of their Country at heart, and who 
value that grand Palladium of our 
Lives and Liberties, the Traian uy 
Jury. 


[May, 


“The resentment of mankind again:s 
many crimes leads to the infliction of thie 
punishment ef death, as well often for the 
purpose of tortaring the criminal, as for 
the more legitimate purpose of preventing 
the repetition of the same crimes, Hence, 
in many cases, the puvishment.of death 
is inflicted, net because it operates the 
jnost effectually in terrorem on others, but 
because the crime is of so ageravated g 
nature, or committed under such aggra. 
vated circumstances, as to render it unfit 
that so atrocious a criminal should be al. 
lowed to live. 

‘* If then punishments can properly be 
measured by public resentment, there is 
no doubt but some cases may occur, in 
which. it is not tolerable that a criminal 
should be allowed to survive his crime; 
but, as legislation ought not to be of a pas- 
sionate or vindictive character, and its ob- 
ject ought to be to prevent crimes rather 
than to torture criminals, it is worthy of 
consideration how far the punishment of 
death is the most effective in attaining the 
proper object of wise legislation. 

« We ought, in considering this subject, 
not to forget that Deata is the common let 
of the virtuous and the wicked — that its 
period is uncertain—that it cuts the thread 
of life at every age— and, consequently, 
is not in itself a criterion of virtue or vice, 

* Also, that the dread of an uncertain 
futurity has little effect on the uninstructed 
and depraved — and that they are prae- 
tically affected more by their immediate 
gratifications, and by proverbs and false 
principles of fatalism, which they flippant- 
ly quote. 

“ Thieves, arguing like soldiers, sailors, 
and a!l men of desperate professions, con- 
sole themselves at the time of execution, 
by asserting that their hour is come —and 
that a halter, a bullet, or a fever, is what’ 
every man is born to experience. 

« Punishments ought in their nature to 
imply a state of suffering, the pecoliar and 
evident consequence of vice. Death, asl 
have already remarked, is the general fate 
of all animal organization, and is therefore 
no peculiar result of crime. The Judge 
who pronounces the sentence of the law, is 
often laid in the grave before the Culprit 
whom he has condemned to death. 
knell may announce the fate of the prose- 
cutor and the prosecuted — and such 
lessons are not lost on those who seek pre- 
tences to justify their conduct. 

“ Let those who are sceptical in regard 
to the effect of warning, put the question 
to themselves. Are they studious, and 
do they abate their studies — although 





* “The compliment paid to Mr. Justice 
Rosviad, ought not to be omitted : 
* Bach Judge was trye and st. ady to his trust ; 
As Mansficld wise, and as old Fesier sust.” hand 
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hard study brings on many chronic dis- 
orders. and is the cause of the premature 
death of thousands? Are they fond of 
good living — and will they drink a bottle 
the less, or furego a meal, although forty 
thousand Englishmen die annually of apo- 
plexy, und of other disorders consequent 
on gross feeding ? 

# Can they expect then that thieves and 
other criminals, of far inferior education 
and streugth of moral sentiment, will abate 

which enable them to live with- 
gut severe labour, and which procure them 
numerous indulgences, because a score or 
e@ hundred culprits were hanged within the 
last seven years? 

“As well might we expect that Kings, 
Ministers, and Governors, would take 
waning from the events of the French Re- 
volution — as well might we expect that 
the organizers of our present paper cur- 
rency would take warning from the fate of 
the South Sea and Missisippi bubbles — 
as well might we expect that sailors would 
not venture to sea after the wrecks which 
attend every high wind —or that men 
would not enlist as soldiers, afier reading 
the lists of killed and wounded in a battle! 

“Thieves and culprits read of execu- 
tions with as much indifference in regard 
totheir personal stake as the parties above- 
named read the events alluded to. Self- 
love and hope lead all of them to believe 
that there are distinguishing features ic 
their own case ; that they have more ad- 
dress and better management ; that in the 
worst event, they must submit to fate ; 
that what cannot be avoided, must be cn- 
dured ; and that, at any rate, the consi- 
deration does not press — it is disagree- 
able, and may for the present be deferved. 

* Such is man — such are his feelings, 
from the Prince to the heggar — fom the 
Bishop or Judge to the vilest culprit — 
how absurd then te sacrifice Victims to the 
false principle, that their fate is a warning 
Worthy of the sacrifice : and, under ‘a mis- 
taken notion, that such sacrifices are 
heeessary to purge society of crimes ! 

_ “Moreover, the uncertainty ®f detec- 
tion, of conviction, and of punishment in 
@apital cases renders the life of a regular 
thief as good a purchase as that of most 
men in the community. ‘The 
severity of the punishment creates a con- 
sentaneous conspiracy against the laws in 
all the parties concerned in carrying them 
into effect. The Accusers are backward 
© prosecute ~— the M agistrate to commit — 
‘the Grand Jury to find a bili — the Petit 
to convict and the Judge or the 

to order execution. Hence a thief 
Proceeds in the hope and in the chance of 
Bot being detected + if so, of evading pro- 
Secation.— and if convicted of escaping 


_ the punishment of a law abhorred for its 


(Mverity; thus he calculates that the 
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chances are one hundred to one in his 
favour, or that he may commit a bundred 
capital crimes before he finds a halter 
about bis neck. 

“ The gerlainty of punishment is epera- 
tive as an effect of the question put by 
every rational being, in regard to the 
balance of good or evil consequent on all 
actions, or likely to result from ewery in- 
tention. ° 

“It is evident, therefore, that severe 
laws tend to defeat their own purpose, by 
the uncertainty of their reaching criminals; 
and consequently, that as mild punishments 
would be far more likely to be inflicted, 
they weuld be far more operative. 

* Another vulgar error, equally mis- 
chievous, is the cry that reform is danger 
ous, and that abuses ought to be cherished, 
rather than innovation take place. Those 
who reason in this manner, cannot have 
considered that the fabrick of society now 
existing in England, has arisen by gradual 
improvements out of a condition which was 
in Britain fifteen hundred years ago, ex- 
actly similar to that of the natiwe Ameri- 
cans, or South Sea Islanders of our own 
days. They forget that the Legislatare is 
employed jor six months in every year im 
framing new laws to improve and ameud 
our condition; and that the history of maa 
entirely consists of details of his improve- 
ments in every object of his pursuit, In 
short, this has been the wretched sophistry 
of superstition, self-interest, and prejudice 
in every age ; the multitude have too ofter 
been its dupes ; truth has had tomaintaia 
an arduous struggle agaiust it; and in the 
interim many honest mea have become 
victims of their integrity. 

“ Icis one of the unbappy consequences 
of our present system, that legal punish- 
ment does not restore the culprit to the 
moral estimation of the world. Can there 
be a greater libel on our code of punish- 
ments, than that they are universally eoy- 
sidered as confirming the depravity of 
those who have become the objects of 
them? Can any thing bemore disgracefy? 
to a penal code, than its reputation of har- 
dening criminals, and confirming them in 
their vicious courses? Yet, is it not so ?— 
Is there one person in ten thousand whe will 
not refuse to employ those who have been 
the object of criminal jurisdiction? Are 
they not viewed with horror? Are they 
not outcasts of sécicty? Are they not 
shuaned and avoided ? In short, are they 
not rendered desperate by the condition ia 
which they find themselves ? 

* Tf then it is the object of socia! arrange- 
ments to add to the mass of happiness — 
if this is the primary business of legisla- 
tion — and is the object and end of bumaa 
wisdom — is it got worth the while of the 
British Parliament to appoint a Commit- 
tee ? -—~ or of the executive Government to 

create 
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create a Commission, for the purpose of 
devising mod punishment, which shall 
at the same time reform the mora! habits 





eighteen pages. But though the spirit 
that dictated it was no longer attentive to 
the correctness of style and elegance of 





of culprits, and afford them the 
getting an honest living after they have 
been discharged from the cognizance of 
the laws? 

« Surely such an object is worthy of the 
deepest @onsideration, and of persevering 
inquiry, till the purpose has been effected ; 
and when attained, it would be of more 
permanent benefit to the people than one 
thousand objects of research, each of which 
have engaged a greater quantity of legis- 
lative and juridical atiention during the last 
twenty years.” 


52. The Life of Arthur Murphy, Esg. By 
Jessé Foot, Esq. his Executor. Ato. pp. 
464. Faulder. 


IN a neat address to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales [new 
Prince Regent}, Mr. Foot says, 


* I cannot perform an act so honourable 
to the Memory of my late friend Mr. 
Arthur Murphy, as the presentation of this 
Volume to your Royal Patronage and Pro- 
tection :—nor can any sentiment of respect 
or veneration, however ardent or profound, 
be expressed by me to your Royal High- 
ness, which was not always felt and fre- 
quently uttered by him, to the close of his 
active, useful, and distinguished life. That 
I have not over-rated his qualities, his 
talents, and his labours, the few now alive 
who witnessed their pregress will be ready 
to bear testimouy ; and those who read 
the faithful history of them, as pourtrayed 
in the following pages, will, [ doubt not, do 
me the justice to confirm it.” 


The first part of this entertaining 
Volume may be said to have been 
written by Mr. Murphy himself; who, 
“amidst the care of his higher con- 
cerns, employed himself, during the 
last six weeks of his life, in composing 
a short sketch of the whole of it.” 

“* He appears to have felt, and he was 
surely justified in the indulgence of such a 
sentiment, that he had a right to survive 
his mortal heirdom. ‘To prove his claim 
to the good opinion of posterity, he thought 
it a duty, which he owed to his character, 
to state himself the merits on which he 
rested it, and thereby to save it from the 
conjectural, and, as it often happens, negli- 
gent narrative of professional Biographers. 
He, indeed, undertook the task, when his 
strength was failing, when the Lamp of Life 
was burning dim, and his fingers could 
scarce guide the pen, in forming this too 
brief but faithful record. In some parts 
it was almost illegible, and the sheets on 
which it is written contain no more than 


expression which used to clothe his 
writings, his memory appears to have been 
perfect in the collection of those circam. 
stances which are the interesting features 
of this his last work. 

** He was a conspicuous figure in the 
period wherein he lived, and the more 
prominent circumstances of his Life were 
generally known. Indeed, as he himself 
observes, different accounts had already 
appeared of him in some of those epheme- 
ral productions which inundate the pre- 
sent times. These he represents as de- 
ficient in the information they profess 
to give of him; for though they might 
claim a certain degree of accuracy as to 
the more ascertainable circumstances of 
his career, which were too public and 
striking not to be familiar to those who are 
acquainted with the literary and dramatic 
world ; a regular and connected series of 
the various events which distinguished bis 
existence could alone proceed from his 
own reflection. The incidents, which ex- 
clusively belong to, and arose out of his 
early years, were kuown only to himself, 
He was the surviving repository of that 
knowledge, and it will not mow die with 
him.” 

“ Itis an affecting circumstance toconsi- 
der, that the two last temporal objects which 
occupied Mr, Murphy’s mind, were the 
particular arrangement he had preeonceiv- 
ed for his funeral interment, and the com- 
position of this narrative of himself. He 
would break off from the latter occupation, 
to visit the spot he was about to oceu- 
py in Hammersmith Church, where his 
Mother lay; converse with and give di- 
rections to the Sexton on the subject ; and 
thus prepare himself for the awful moment 
which he believed to be approaching. He 
ordered the vault which contained the ma- 
ternal remains to be opened; examined, 
with filial devetion, the sepulcbral scene, 
and marked the spot where he wished to be 
placed,*when he should be summoned to 
join her in the chamber of death.” 

“To describe the closing scene of Mr. 
Murphy’s life,” adds Mr. Foot, * hasde- 
volved upon me, who was the witness of it 
The detailed history of the long interme- 
diate space is formed from the materials 
which have come into my possession as his 
Executor ; and whatever I could obtam 
from living information, Such is the Vo- 
lume which is offered to bis memory by 
affection and by truth. It will confirm, | 
trust, the eminent character which he had 
obtained from the justice of bis contempo- 

raries ; and consecrate him to future times, 
as having adorned the age im which be 
lived,” of 
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of a character to fully known to 
the publick as Mr. Murphy had been 
for a long series of years, not much of 
novelty was to be expected; but his 
faithful Biographer, by the assistance 
of aconsiderable number of original 
letters, and an analysis of the various 

roductions of Mr. Murphy's pen, has 
presented Lo the Reader a very euter- 
taining volume; and we concur in the 
observation of Mr. Foot, that 


“ In travelling over the ground of Lite- 
rature which has been taken by Mr. 
Muiphy, and in viewmg the application of 
histalent by a catalogue of his productions, 
we find in him a genius of complicated 
excellence — a genius not confined to the 
Drama, to Essays, to History, to Poctry, 
or to Biography alone; but which had 
embraced all this very extensive range. 
When we consider the time of life at which 
he wrote the Essays in the Gray’s-lon 
Journal, and when such strong competitors 
as Johnson, Hawkesworth, and Movre, 
were, deservedly, in the confidence of the 
piblick, we almost wonder, that a single 
paper of bis should have found its way to 
the public attention ; whereas he perse- 
vered, and obtained reputation by this 
very arduous and hazardous undertaking. 

“When we consider his Dramatic 
Works, we find that he was seen to burst 
forth at once into fame; that his first 
Farces, his Orphan of China, and after- 
wards his pure and elegant Co nedies, 
raised him to a degree of eminence which 
excited both the jealousy and admiration 
of competitors for dramatic hovours. It 
was from a jealousy of his talents, that 
Churchill honoured him by his satire. Ut 
bas been said, as a drawback upon his 
merit, that he was a copyist of foreign 
[eecten. If that were true, it might 

asked, whether, notwithstanding, there 
isnot in his Plays enough of his own to 
ettitle him to the claim of a superior 
dramatic Poet.” 

“In speaking of Mr. Murphy’s moral 
character, I may say with great truth, 
that the great object of his life was to do 
$004 to others even to bis own harm: the 
hole body of his written life proves this 
assertion 80 strongly, that I shall advance 
Rothing more upon it. That he was some- 
tumes betrayed into acts of irascibility, 

t he was sometimes violent and inex- 
Grable, I must admit : but these parox ysnis 
Srerally arose from a suspicion of being 
orer-teache:| ; they never referred to any 
moony, | but his disappointments, real or 
red in his transactions with the 

heatres and the Booksellers, 

His datiful affection towards his 
other, and hig brothevly love, were ex- 

Sive, He abounded in milk of human 





Gavr. Mac, May, 1811. 
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kindness. He lifted up Macklin when be 
was a fallen man; and he served him 
when he could no longer serve himself. 
He was a true believer in the Christian 
Faith. He has written a copy of the 
Creed, and signed his name to it. His 
loyalty was an overbearing passion, He 
was firm in his friendships, but never 
over-curious to penetrate into any man’s 
designs ull he found himself injured. He 
thought he owed me much ; but [ ever 
looked upon him as a privileged man, and 
felt it a pleasure to have his confidences 
I honoured him when living, and shall be 
rewarded for all my care if J am thought 
to have done due honour to his name now 
he isuo more, 1 paid the legacies accord- 
ing to his will: and those to whom he was 
indebted received the remainder of his 
effects without amurmur, I have éxceed- 
ed the dying commission he gave me: for 
I have placed a marble tablet on the wall 


‘of the Church, close tohis grave, with the 


following inscription to his tmemory : 
** Sacred 
to the Memory of 
Arthur Murphy, Esq. 
a Barrister at Law of distinguished cha¢ 
racter: 
a Dramatic Poet of great celebrity : 

a Classical Scholar of rare attainment ¢ 
a Political Writer of no common consides 
ration: 

a Loyal Subject ; 
and 
a Sincere Christian. 

This eminent man died onthe 18th of June 
1805, in the 78th year of his age, and 
is interyed wear this spot, in the same 
vault with his mother, Mrs. Jane 
Murphy.” 

A good portrait is given of Mr. 

Murphy at the age of 52, engraved 


by P. Condé from a painting by Mr. 


Dance ; aud a bust of him, by the same 


engraver, from a model by Poole. 


*€ Of the late Av thur Murphy’s person and 


figdre, it behoves me,” says Mr. Foot, “to 
give some description. Before his sickness, 
about the year 1792, he was of a fine form, 
neither corpu'ent northin, He was talland 
graceful, and his limbs were proportionably 
adjusted: his bones small; his hands and 
fingers delicate, and his shoulders rather 
narrow: the contour of bic fece was oval, 
and marked a litiie with the small-pox : 
his nose was aquiline: his eyes light and 
full: bis complexion fair, and his voice 
deep and sonorous 
loud; but his smile was uncommonly 
gracious, and always uuatlected.” 


! 


he rarely langhed 


A portrait is also given of the cele- 


brated Miss Anne Eliiott, and tour 
different facsimile Plates of the band- 
writing of Mr. durpby. 


38. 
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55. History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. 
Part the First. 410. Longman and Co, 

THIS valuable Work, dedicated to 
the Rev. Herbert Jlill, the Author’s 
uncle, must unavoidably receive a 
much less proportion of our notice 
than the subject demands. Brazil was, 
till very lately, seldom brought to the 
recollection of the Literatiof England, 
who, contented with the slight know- 
ledge casually offered by mercantile 
men, never sought for further informa- 
tion relating to a place remotely si- 
tuated, and carefully guarded against 
the enquiries of the scientific by a jea- 
lous Government. The l'rench nation 
(which the perverseness of the present 
generation of Europe hus destined to 
alter the nature and regulations of al- 
most all things) having invaded Portu- 
gal, and exercised a most rigorous 
tyranny where they established them- 
selves; the Court of Portugal, judging 
by the experience afforded by other 
kingdoms under similar circumstances, 
wisely determined to withdraw to the 
vast dominions they possess in South 
America, where the friendship and 
power of England has established the 
Prince Regent aud his faithful at- 
tendants till time shall unfold the 
future destiny of the mother country. 

Our share w these occurrences, and 
the trade they have procured for us, 
render Brazil particularly interesting 
at present; and we cannot doubt that 
public encouragement will well re- 
ward Mr. Southey for his unwearied 
labours, in affordmg the community 
rational amusement and valuable in- 
formation. 

This Gentleman says, in his Preface, 
that the History of Brazil contains 
more than is promised in the title-page, 
as it relates the particulars of the set- 
tlement and progress of the adjoining 


_ provinces of Spain, the History of 


which of late years has become inse- 
parably conneeted with that of Brazil. 
“ The subject may therefore be con- 
sidered as including the whole tract of 
country between the rivers Plata, 
Paraguay, and Orellana, or the Ama- 
zons, and extending Eastward towards 
Peru, as far as the Portuguese have 
extended their settlements or their 
discoveries.” Mr. S. informs his 
Readers that the America Porlugueza 
of Sebastian da Rocha Pitta is the 
only gencral history of Brazil, whieh 
he pronounces to be a meagre and 
inaccurate work. On the other band 


there are numerous copious and ya- 
luable accounts of the Dutch war, and 
information of an earlier date may be 
gleaned incidentally from other books; 
but as we approach near our own time 
authorities are still more scarce, “ and, 
for the greater part of the last centu. 
ry, printed documentsalmost entirely 
fail.” In this hopeless state for ma- 
terials, the Author must have given 
up all thoughts of compiling a satis- 
factory history of Brazil, had not his 
relation and friend, the Rev. Mr. 
Hill, supplied him with a collection of 
valuable and curious manuscripts 
which he formed during thirty years 
residence in Portygal. * Without 
the assistance which 1 have received 
from him,” adds Mr. 8. ** it would 
have been hopeless to undertake, and 
impossible to complete it.” He pro- 
mises a critical account of all the 
materials consulted upon this occasion 
in the concluding Volume; and he 
mentions a map which is then to ap- 
pear, that has been delayed only for 
the purpose of making it as correct as 
possible, “ though a far better than 
any which has yet appeared might 
have been given at present.” 

We are not certain whether we may 
he too late to serve Mr. S. by repeat- 
iug a Fequest to his Readers, which he 
has made; but we should be sorry to 
omit an opportunity of obliging 4 
literary man. He wishes to consult 
the following works, aud promises 
faithfully, if they are sent to Messrs. 
Longman and Co. he will return them 
to the owners * speedily and care- 
fully :” Liter Annue Provitcia Pa- 
raguaria, &c.; any Volumes of the 
Jesuits’ annual Letters or Relations, 
except those from 1551 to 155s, and 
those for the years 1601-2-4-5-6-7-5 5 
Montoya, Conquista Espirilual de 
Paraguay; Lozano Sist. de Para- 
guay; The Latin translation of 
Charlevoix’s Hist. du Paraguay, Ve 
nice 17793 Fasti Novi Orbis, Venice 
1777; a work published under the 
name of Cyriacus Morelli, by the 
Jesuit ?. Domingo Muriel; I. Sim. 
de Vasconnellos ; Vida do P- Johan de 
Almeida; O Valeroso Lucideno; Rel. 
Diaria do sitio du Recife, Lisbon 1654, 
or the Italian translation » Anchicta’ 
Brazillian Graminar. ‘ ht 

Mr. Southey observes, 8 4 slig 
mtroduction, that the History : 
Brazil furnishes fewer brilliant Wer 
dents than that of the mother cous): 
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or of the Portugueze in Asia, though 
he thinks it not less important than 
either.”’....** Its materials differ from 
these of cther histories: here are no 
tangles of crooked policy to unravel, 
no mysteries of state iniquity to eluci- 
date, vo revolutions to record, nor 
victories to celebrate, the fame of 
which remains among us long after 
their effects have passed away.” 
Brazil was accidentally discovered, 
and long left to the guidance of chance ; 
from which circumstances the empire 
rose iuto consequence, and became 
prosperous and flourishing through 
the operations of individual industry 
and enterprise, and the common laws 
of nature and sociely, “ extensive as 
it now is, and mighty as it must one 
day become.” Mr, S. isof opinion that 
his Readers will experience less of 
those exalted feelings which the His- 
torian wishes, and 1s gratified to ex- 
cile, in perusing the annaJs of Brazil, 
than of anger and diszust. We quote 
the following sentences as honourable 
to the mind and disposition of the 
Author: “ 1 have to speak of savages 
so barbarous that litile sympathy can 
be felt for any sufferings which they 
endured, and of colonists in whose 
triumphs no joy will be taken, because 
they added avarice to barbarity. Ig- 
noble men, carrying on an obscure 
warfare, the consequences of which 
have been greater than were produced 
hy the conquests of Alexander or 
Charlemagne, and will be far more 
lasting,” ‘The inconsiderable number 
of those who brought themselves into 
notice obtained no homage beyond 
the limits of the religion they pro- 
fessed, and they are scarcely known 
beyond that of the language of their 
countrymen; yet Mr. 5, thinks the 
subject has its advantages in the inter- 
est inseparable from the discovery of 
extensive regions, in the relation of the 
customs, religious superstitions, and 
gencral manners of tribes ef unci- 
vilized people. ‘ The efforts of mis- 
sionaries, in whom zeal the most 
fanatical was directed by the coolest 
policy; the rise and the overthrow of 
the extraordinary dominion which 
they established ; and the progress of 
Brazil from its feeble beginnings to 
the importance which it now pos- 
sesses ;—these are topics of no ordjna- 
ry interest.” The Portuguese nation 
is indebted to Vicente Yanez Pinzon 


for the discovery of the coast of 
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Brazil. The family of this person 
were natives of Palos, the most 
respectable of its inhabitants, and the 
male part of it were generally excel- 
lent seamen, Viccnte Yanez furnish- 
ed one-cighth of the expences of the 
expedition which had so important a 
result; and two of his brothers em- 
barked with him, one as master, and 
the other as captain, of the Pinta. 
Partof the information above detailed 
is contained in a note to the first page ; 
and we learn from another, that Ovie- 
do, an antient Author, who was in 
habits of friendship with Yaneztill his 
death in 1514, “ that there were not 
wanting persons who affirmed that 
Columbus was disheartened on his 
lirst voyage, and would have turned 
back if it had not been for these 
brethren.” It will hence be perceived 
that Vicente Yanez Pinzon had sailed 
with Columbus, and it seems in the 
character of master and commander 
of the Nina, Seven years after this 
event, Pinzon and his nephew Arias 
obtained authority fromthe Crown to 
explore those seas and countries which 
Columbus had not previously visited, 
and to trade in such of the latter as 
the great navigator had not appro- 
priated, The Pinzons being wealthy 
men, they fitted out four caravels at 
their own expence, in which they 
sailed from Palos, December 1499, 
After making the Cape de Nords, they 
stecred South-west; and they were 
the first Spaniards who crossed the 
Line, and lost sight of the North Star, 
On the 26th of January, 1500, they 
saw land in lat. SY S$. which they 
named Cape Consolation, and is now 
called Cape St. Augustine's. On 
mahing alanding, they saw no natives; 
but their footsteps were visible, and 
at night many fires were observed ; 
they subsequently sent forty men well 
armed on shore, who were met by 
about the same number of savages 
provided with bows and lances; the 
Spaniards attempted in vain to entice 
them into a friendly intercourse, by 
gestures and the offer of looking- 
glasses, beads, and bells—they seemed 
determined to expel the intruders. At 
length they retired to their vessels, 
after faneying they had seen the foot- 
steps of giants, and that the natives 
were taller than the tallest Germans, 
Coasting Northward, they reached the 
mouth of a large river, which, as the 
water was not of a sufficient depth - 

the 
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the vessels, they entered with four 
boats, and landing they advanced to- 
wards a party of natives assembled on 
a hill; a single Spaniard completely 
armed preceded his countrymen, aud 
repeated the invitations of friendship, 
coucluding with throwing a hawk’s 
bell towards them; they, in return, 
tossed what appeared to bea piece of 
gold at the feet of the mau; who 
stooping to take it up, the savages 
sprang forward to seize him. ‘ This, 
however, was not so easy as they ex- 
pected; though neither large nor 
robus!, he defended himself with 
sword and shield, to the admiration of 
his comrades, who hastened to his 
assistance.” Nor was he rescued 
without serious loss, as their oppo- 
nents slew eight of them with their 
arrows, and, pursuing the fugitives to 
their boats, wounded many more. 
« It was then that, being naked, they 
felt the edge of Kuropean swords. 
But nothing deterred them; they 
rushed on like wild beasts, despising 
wounds and death, followed the boats 
even when they had put off, dived 
after them, and fairly won oue, having 
slain its captain, and driven out Lie 
crew.” 

Enough has now been svid to ex- 

lain the nature of the History of 
Brazil, the First Volume of which 
brings the annals down to 1659. The 
narrative is given in a pleasing style, 
and it is embellished with many inci- 
dents explanatory of men and man- 
ners. Wehope hereafter to introduce 
the remaining part to our Readers’ 
nolice, when we shali enter turther 
into the merils of the Work. 


54, Pendeh-i-Attar. The Counsels of 
Attar. Edited from a Persian Mann- 
script, by the Rev. J. H. Hindley, a. AM. 
12mo. Bulmer. 1809. 

AS the study of the Oriental Ian- 
guages is now a segular part of edu- 
cation fur one class of our Country- 
men, a neat and accurate Edition oi a 
Persian Classick becomes of simiar 
importance to a new Edition of a 
Greek or Roman Author, Mr, Hind- 
Jey, w hose studies in this line have been 
assiduous and long continued, has 
therefore thought it advisable to give 
this specimen of such an undertaking 
to the Publich ; nor can it be doubted 
that he will meet with due encourage- 
ment, He has dedicated his Book to 
* the Chairman and Court of Di- 


[May, 


rectors of the East India Company, 
the munificent founders of the new 
Colleges of Calcutta and Hertford,” 
and ander theirauspices he will doubt- 
less meet wilh success. The account 
of the Work may best be given in the 
words of the Editor: 


« The series of little moral Poems, now 
first presented to the Publick, have for 
ages past been the delight and instruction 
of a very considerable part of the civilized 
globe. From the ease of the versification, 
the elegant simplicity of the phraséviogy, 
the purity of the siyle, and the system of 
d-gnified morality inculeated, the Pendeh- 
i-Attar, if net studiously adapted to the 
Jaws, manacrs, and climate of a widely 
extended empire, has uniform!y been the 
first book which an august * and jealous 
polity has placed in the hands of youth, 
and reserved for amusement and reflection 
of maturer age, Unroug!out the whole Ma- 
bommmedan dominions.” 

** Por the ouly notice I have hitherto 
met with of the Author (the name noted in 
part by D’Herbelot and Sir William Jones, 
and some judicious remarks on the Poems 
at large by the latter excepted) my obliga- 
tions ave due to Major Stewart, Professor 
of Oriental Languages m the Hou. East 
ficha Company's College at Hertford, from 
whose descript ve Catalogue of the Orien- 
tal library of the late Tippoo Sultan of 
Mysore, the celebrated Mohammed Ben 
Ibvahian Shaikh Perid Uddin Att er appears 
to have been born at Nishapur, formerly 
the capi al of Kberavan, about the year of 
Christ 1109, and to have died, the place 
uumentioned, in 1225 of the game era, 
writtea 
; numerous woiks 


aged 114 years, after having 
100,000 verses, beside 
in prose, [ft is only from the Biographies 
of the Persian and Turkish pects, yet in 
MS. and hitherto without an European 
Interpretatt at further memoirs of We 
Author can be expected.” 

The Poems are short; they are 
76 in wember, beginning with the 
Eulocy of the Deity, the Patriarchs 
and mea of renown, &c.; and consist- 
ing chicfy afterwards of the virtues 
aud vices recommended to be culti- 
vated or avoided, The book is very 
neatly printed, 


55. Anecdotes of the Manners and Customs 


of London from the Roman Invasion to 
the Year 1700 ; including the Origin of 
British Society, Customs, and Manners, 
with a general Sketch of the State of Reli- 
gicn, Superstition, Dresses, and Amuse- 
ments af the Citizens of London, during 
that Period. To which are added, Illus- 
trations of the Changes in cur Language, 





* Why august ?—Kev. 
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Literary Customs, and gradual Improve- 
ment in Style and Versification, and various 
articulars concerning publu and private 
Libraries. Illustrated by Eighteen En- 
gravings. By James Peller Malcolm, 
F. A.S. Author of “ Londmium Redi- 
vivun,” and of ** Anecdotes of the 
Manners end Cestoms of London, during 
the Eighteeath Century.” 4tu. pp. 576. 

Longinan and Co, 

WE are glad to find that the re- 
ception of a former Voltame of a 
similar nature (see Vol. LX XVILI. p. 
418) has been such as to induce this 
industrious Antiquary to retrace his 
steps, by exploring the Customs aad 
Mainers of our Ancestors from the 
remotest periods : — nor have his re- 
searches been uegligently pursued, 

s that 


offered may prove as 


“The Author very sincerely hope 
the Volume 
acceptable to the Publick as the Anecdotes 
of the Manners antl Customs of the 
Righteenth Century; which he flatters 
himself will be the case, on reflect ug that 


itcontains many long forgets 
i r 


now 


mand most 
curious articles of imivrimation, derived 
from various authorities, and from one of 


the most antient and valuable sources in 


the British Metropolis — the Library of 


Sion College ; 
and Librarian of which deserve the highest 
praise for their liberal induigence.” 


the President, Governors, 


After condensing several interesting 
particulars relative to the Druids, 
and the peculiar customs of the 


early Britons, Mr. Malcolm thus 
proceeds ; 
“Many incontrovertible proofs still 


exist of the manner in which the antient 
Britons disposed of their dead. The bar- 
tows Of England have been often 
explored to vender a description of the 
fate of their contents necessary: whole 
families are known to have been inbumed 
together: and the spear-heads and stone 
Weapons found with them shew their mode 
of fighting. Oraameucs, consisting of beads 
and bracelets, and anklets even of pure 
fold, are sometimes found in these vault 35 
formed of ruse stones, and covered with 
earth, 


tuo 


The Romans, it m 1y be imagined, 
tflected a consideravle change in this par- 
Ueular: their mode of burn og their dead 
¥4s Unquestionably continued in England, 
a the urns and lacrymato ies, and their 
sepulchral inscriptions, are discovered in 
ery dwection ; but whether the custom 
Prevailed before or long after the period 
When they evacuated the country, cannot 
be decidedly ascertained, though proba- 


lity seems against the supposition that it 
In those cases where imitation was 
tis not unlikely that the Bvitous 


Casy, 
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were very nearly assimilated to the Ro- 


mans: it is however evident, that when 
thought and practice were equally required, 
jt was far otherwise. 

« In thus noticing the arts and customs 
described as peculiar to this first era of 
our habits, we cannot forget the contradic- 
tions discoverable in the accounts trans- 
mitted to us; in which we may trace 
connexion of facts, embellished with such 
fictions as were calculated to enhance the 
value of the comquests made in Eng'and in 
the ideas of the people of Rome and its 
dependencies. For mstance, the habita- 
tious of the natives are said to have been 
similar to those of the Germans, or deep 

the eaith, where they 
led by thew provisions for 
the winter, aliost wholly concealed trom 
casual view, and suffuceted with smoke. 
\ sutpmer approached, those dua- 
abandoned ; and they con- 


caves dug pito 


resided, surrou 


Vy iboun the 


Revas 


were 
structed huts, composed of stakes driven 
into the pg and interwoven with 
branches of trees on the sides and top. 
The people of Keut derived from Gaul the 
improvement. of tilling the intervals of the 
bran: he and whitenme it with 
chatk. ‘To suppose men thus situated cas 
pable of planning streets andtow 3, would 
be ridieu'ous 5 doth a appear that, 
vy had substituted beams for 
stakes, and watties and straw for a roof of 
branches and leaves, they thought of the 
convenience and regularity of a city, for 
are certainly indebted to the 
In all the above particulars we 
a regular sy-tem of detail, suited 
to the savage state of man: 


ound 


swith m al, 


oy 
even al-corti 
yl 


which we 
R anans, 
prerecive 
and these are 
vor can it be denied 
that Casur pronounced the truth, when he 
he found the inhabitauts of the 
interior clothed in skins, and those parts 
of their bodies which were exposed stained 
with woad, producing a bine tint, and orna- 
mented (if such figures as they were ca- 
pable of executing deserved the term) with 
Here again we finda 
strong resemblance of the rude customs of 
other uncivilized uations, described under 
the word lallowing. 

“Now, although our countrymen were 
actually discovered in this state of debase- 
ment, we are not to imagine that their in- 
tellects were equally imperfect with the 
performances of thew hands. It is well- 
known, that savages possess the most sub- 
lime conceptions, and utter sentences un- 
consciously which are without a parallel in 
the more refined states of society : in short, 
they pronounce the genuine dictates of 
nature, and prove that art and contrivance 
often mor her conceptions. The savage 
never thinks ; he that thinks hesitates, and 
is lost for the moment. Did the savage 
think, he would speak incorrectly till art 
had, in soue degree, recovered his powers ; 
and 


every way proba ile: 


asserted 


btu? ; 
beasts, birds, &c. 
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and he would invent the conveniencies and 
embellishments of life. Some Authors 
have been loud in their praises of the 
poetry of the antient Britons, nor shall [ 
dispute its pretensions to superior excel- 
lence; on the contrary, | can readily 
imagine the energy and beautiful extrava- 
gance of their war-songs and songs of vic- 
tory, because they were a species of sudden 
poetic inspiration, fearless of criticism 
and not polished till meaning aud spirit 
were expelled: but how are we to recon- 
cile the above particulars with their long 
broad swords without points suspended by 
a chain or belt round their shoulders, their 
short sharp-pointed daggers fixed in their 
girdles, their spears thrown and recovered 
again by means of a thong tied to them; 
with their balls of brass, containing petces 
of metal fixed to ove end, to terrify their 
enemies’ cavalry in battle, mentioned by 
Heredian and Tacitus? Were all these 
invented, and the composition of brass 
known, by a people that were too ignorant 
tocontrive a house ? And no less than four 
species of chariots used for domestic, agri- 
eultural, and warlke purposes, when the 
possessors of them had not sufficient art to 
discover any other clothing than dried 
skins? Toshew this incredible coalition 
of ignorance and refinement in its true light, 
I shall describe, first, the Benna, a carriage 
elevated on wheels calculated for carrying 
two persons through a country covered 
with wood, on such journeys as a state of 
perpetual war would permit: the second 
was the Petoriitum, a vehicle with four 
wheels: the third, the Carrus, must have 
resembled our baggage-waggons, and were 
used for that parpose, besides the convey- 
ance of produce: the fourth, or Covinus, 
surpassing all the others in its destructive 
construction, was the war-chariot set with 
scythes and hooks, intended to cut every 
thing down opposed to it, and admirably 
etleulated for a country abounding with 
thickets. Enough has been said on this 
subject; and, having pointed out the con- 
tradictions, I shall leave them to the con- 
sideration of the Reader, 

“ According to Selden, ‘ Julius Cesar 
gave a sight of Biitanny to posterity, 
rather than made a full discovery, or a de- 
livery of it;’ and in another part of his 
Janus Auglorum, speaking of authorities 
derived from inscriptions, he observes, 
* But you will say, all this makes little to 
our purpose; yes, very much; as that 
which brings from abroad the Roman 

rders, laws, fashions, and every thing, 
into Britanny. Near St. Albans atown in 
Hertfordshire, there was, sure enough, the 
seat of Cassibellinus, called Verulam; and 
the burghers, as we learn from Agellius, 
were citizens of Rome enfranchised out of 
their corporations, using their own laws 
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aud customs, only partaking the same 


honorary privilege 
Rome.’ 

« Justus Lipsius informs us, that the 
Romans were in the constant practice of 
arranging their cong sts after their mar- 
ners and customs; they appomted three 
experienced persons to divide the ground 
for the colony, and to fix the place for the 
erection of towns, which were in all parti. 
culars to resemble Rome ; ‘ and that in the 
very places themselves, the courts of law, 
the capitols, the temples, the state-houses, 
or town-halls, might be according to that 
model; and that there might be in the 
governinent or Magistracy two persons as 
Bailiffs, inmost places, like the two Consuls 
at Rome; in like manner, surveyors and 
scavengers, aldermen of the wards and 
headboroughs, instead of a senate or com- 
mon-council, as we may call it. 

** We should be guilty of creat injustice 
dicwe not acknowledge the benefits derived 
by our partial subjection to the Romans, 
several of which are enumerated in the 
above extracts: besides, we are expressly 
informed, that some of the governors ex- 
erted every nerve in civilizing the peo- 
ple, and teaching them the arts, and a 
more rational mode of living than they 
were before accustomed to, The laxury 
and splendour prevailing in Rome must 
have formed so strong and disgusting a 
contrast with the habits of the English, 
that we feel no surprise the conquerors 
attempted to render their own situation 
more pleasant, by introducing their man- 
ner of building, in temples, palaces, capi 
tols, houses, &c. So much is already 
known of the manners and customs of the 
Romans, that I need say nothing of them 
here: it will be sufficicut to remind the 
Reader of the remains of that people dis- 
covered in every direction, which must 
convince him that powerful excitements t 
imitation existed ; and a slight knowledge 
indeed of human nature is required, to prv- 
duce a conviction that the young and the 
rich of our natives soon became as luxt- 
rious and important as the chiefs of the 
invaders ; but it must be at the same time 
remembered, that partofthe population pre- 
ferred liberty and the savage life to slavery 
and the arts, and consequently were never 
more than half civilized, even when a tell 
porary peace, or temporary subjectiot, 
caused an intercourse with their enemies. 
Dr. Henry says, ‘ The useful and neces 
sary art of architecture suffered no les 
than that of agriculture by the departure 
of the Romans. ‘That ingenious and activ 
people, with the assistance of their British 
subjects, who were instructed by them, had 
adomed their dominions in this island with 
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private use. Some of these structures 
were built with so much solidity that they 
would have resisted all the attacks of time, 
and remained to this very day, if they had 
not been wilfully destroyed.’ This, how- 
ever, seems all speculation : every species 
of building common in Italy was imitated 
here; but certainly not erected in the du- 
rable manuer asserted ; the Saxons destroy - 
ed them, and very effectually, as we are 
convinced : how, then, was this accomplish- 
ed, if they built in England as they did in 
Rome? Thatcity was sacked seven times, 
and yet numerous noble structures remain 
there ; while not six are to be found in 


this country, where only one torrent of 


destruction prevailed, It is evident that 
they did not build here as at home, let the 
materials have been what they may; a 
«ufficient reason for which existed in the 
distance of the colony, its insular situation, 
and the determined opposition of its inba- 
bitants. The old brick wall at Leicester 
seems to have been one of the strongest of 
the Roman works. 

“ Many of the customs which were com- 
mon to our ancestors are now almost fur- 
gotten in London : amongs. those may be 
included the Funeral Feast, wich certain- 
ly originated from the cana feralis of the 
Romans, or the offering made to the 
manes of the deccased, consisting of wine, 
milk, and honey, united in a small plate 
decorated with flowers, When the public 
mind became more enlightened, it naturally 
oceurred to the attendants on funeral cere- 
monies, that the living bad equally urgcut 
demands for food, which was provided, 
probably, at first, merely to satisfy the 
calls of nature; but this, like all other 
customs, degenerated ; and sensuality in- 
truded where grief and sulemnity ought to 
have presided. In the country, it was 
perfectly excusable to furnish persous who 
had assembled frum a considerable distance 
with a substantial meal; but the London- 
ers became seusible in process of time, 
that indulgence on such occasions was al- 
most impious ; hence, cakes and wine vow 
supply the place of the ‘ funeral baked 
Meats,’ 

“ Keeping of Wassel was anothee 
method of celebration, which, though more 
peculiar to a country life, must have been 
common, in early mes, in London, Mr. 
Deuce is of Opinion, that the origin of the 
term belongs to the tale of Vortigern and 
Rowena. W. Cennius relates, that on the 
first introduction of that lady to Vortigern, 
she kneeled, aud presenting him a cup of 
Wine, said, * Lord King, wacht heil ?’ health 
be to you. The King, ignorant of the 
Saxon language, enquired the purport of 
her words ; was informed, and told to re- 
turn the compliment with drinc heil, which 
he did, commanding Rowena to drink ; he 
then took the cup, kissed, and pledged her. 


“ 
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Robert of Gloucester says, this custom 
prevailed in the third century, At all 
events, Mr, Douce asserts, no word equi- 
valent to our wassel is to be found ia any of 
the Teutonic dialects. Steevens and Ma- 
lone say, that the wassel bowl was more 
particularly in use at Christmas, The 
term was afterwards eularged in its signi- 
fication, aud implied general intemperance : 
when the common people were iu the habit 
of carrying the bowl from house to house, 
in order to collect money: the materials 
which filled the bowl were spiced wine or 
ale, with roasted apples and sugar, mead 
or metheglin, A particular species of 
bread, calied the wassel bread, was eaten 
with the above liquid, according to some 
antiquaries. Mr, Douce, however, quotes 
a statute, 51 Hen, IL. which appears to 
establish the fact, that the white bread 
well baked, so termed, was in use at all 
seasous; aud other reasons induce the 
same gentleman to suppose it was a kind 
of cake, or probably biscuit. There were 
also wassel songs sung at Christmas by 
itinerant minstrels, Drinking of healths, 
Which is the only trace we have in London 
of the anticnt wassel, is but little practised 
at present: but in some parts of the 
country the custom bears a certain degree 
of resemblance to the original ceremony. 

“ Very famt traces now exist of the an- 
tient practice of choosing Valentines ; 
indeed, it is confined to the silly composi- 
tions of young people in the form of letters, 
many of which ave known to be highly 
olfensive to morality aud deceucy ; though 
the majority, it must be confessed, are 
equally umnecaning avd absurd, and per- 
fectly innocent. Auntiquaries are inclined 
to imagine that this custom was derived 
from our Roman invaders, who practised 
the ceremony of drawing the names of 
young females by young men from a box— 
part of the rites of the Lupercalia, cele- 
brated in the mouth of February, in honour 
of Junvaud Pan. ithas been further sup- 
posed, that the carly Christians continued 
the custom through motives of policy, and 
fixed upon the day dedicated to st. Valeu- 
tine merely because it happened to suit 
thetime. Ifthis conjecture be correct, the 
teri of valentines may be readily account- 
ed for, During a long period, the day 
produced inuch interest amongst the uu- 
married part of the community. 


The Reader is hence conducted, 
progressively, through the race of the 
Saxon and Norman Monarchs, in a 
manner highly creditable to the Au- 
thor, whose pleasing narrative we shall 
resume al ait interesting period, 

“ The ardeut contest for the the throne 
of England carried on by King Stephen and 
the Kmpress Maud, being foreign to my 
plan, requires no particular aotice; but 
the 
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the consequences on the manners of the 
people demand attention. The year 1140 
was passed in the most horrid of all pur- 
suits, that of Civil War; and such were 
the violent effects of the struggle, all 
ranks of society seemed transformed into 
furies. The great Barons of the realm, 
and numbers of the inferior nobility, pos- 
sessing strong castles in every part of the 
country, were, by each adopting their fa- 
vourite Monarch, a series of intermixed 
inveterate enemies ; whose whole employ- 
ment consisted in endeavouring to excel in 
deep-laid stratagems to surprise their 
neighbours, and in contriving means to 
ruin and torture them and their adhereuts, 

“ Antient Authors, treating on this 
period, represent those Barons and their 
fullowers as nothing better than fiends, em- 
ployed »y their superior in wickedness to 
convert every village and charch withia 
their. reach into ashes. Bratalised by 
their monstrous excesses, it requires but 
little strength of imagination to form a 
picture of the internal economy of the 
castle. The lord, constantly cased in 
armour, and commanding a ruthless gang 
in a successful sortie, returned to his re- 
sidence, inflated with insolent pride, and 
impatient to send his prisoners to the 
dreadful dungeons of the keep, or citadel, 
that himself and his men might revel in 
the midst of their spoils, and teach their 
offspring all the horrid licentiousness of 
their parents; while the lady of the man- 
sion was confined, with her females, to a 
few dreary apartments, with loop-hole 
windows, and damp wal!s from nine to 
twelve feet. in thickness, where they passed 
the gloomy day and long melancholy 
night, fearing the ills inflicted by her lord 
on others, 

“On the other hand, let us view the 
castle just surprised, stained with blood, 
and strewed with victims to the melted 
Jead, boiling water and oi! poured on them 
from the chasms over the great gate, 
mashed to pieces by the fall of the pon- 
derous portcullis, pierced with arrows from 
the various loop-boles of the walls, cut 
down by the sword, or cleft by the battle- 
axe. The shouts and cries of the com- 
batants ring through the vaulis of the 
apartments ; fire and smoke rol! through 
them, im dreadful resemblance of the vo- 
lumes which consumed the cottages of the 
poor slaves, who tilled the land of the de- 
feated Baron. 

** Such were the habits of society in the 
reign of Stephen: surely they must have 
driven from each mansion in the kingdom 
every thing which resembles our present 
customs. Dr. Henry has given a passage 
from ‘ Gesta Regis Stephani,’ contamimg 
a summary of the consequences of civil 
war, which may serve as a lesson for mo- 
dern times ; 


* All England in the mean time wore a 
face of misery anddesolation. Multitudes 
abandoned their beloved country, and 
went into voluntary exile; others, for. 
saking their own houses, built wretched 
huts in the Church-yards, hoping for proe 
tection from the sacredness of the place, 
Whole families, after sustaining life as long 
as they could, by eating herbs, roots, and 
the flesh of dogs and horses, at last died 
of hunger; and you might see many plea- 
sant villages without a single inhabitant of 
either sex,” 

These articles may serve as a slight 
specimen of the eutertainment to be 
jound in the present Volume; but are 
by no means the promment features, 

If our limits would permit, we 
should gladly transcribe Mr Malcolm’s 


judicious Sketch of the History of 


the Stage, and his Anecdotes of Su- 
perstilion, 

The introduction to, and extracts 
from, a variely of “ Sermons,” and 
the ilustrations of Literary Customs 
and Changes in Titles, are interesting 
and amusing ; and the description of 
the Dress of our Ancestors for Eight 
Centurics is tliusirated by a series of 
appropriate Priuts, which are all en- 
graved and coloured by the Author, 


56. The Pocket Peerage of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. A new Edition. By 
BR. Longmate. 1811. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Lowndes, and several others. 


FROM a long and attentive obser- 
vation of the industry and agcuracy 
of the late Mr. Baruch Longmate, and 
of his Son, the Editor of the present 
Volumes, we had no hesitation (in our 
Vol. LXXVIIIL. p. 327) im bestowing 
that commendation on a former Edi- 
tion of this Work which we conscien- 
tiously were of opinion it deserved. 
Our praise is not of much avail; but 
the mostsubstantial proof of its having 
been properly bestowed is, that the 
indulgence of the publick has reuder- 
ed a new impression necessary in jess 
than three years; and it is evident that, 
during that period, Mr Longmate has 
nol been idle, 

In a brief Advertisement, 

*« He returns his grateful thanks to many 
of the Nobiliiy and Gentry for the valuable 
Communications with which they have 
obliged him, and which have greatly con- 
tributed tothe completion of the present 
Edition of the Pocket Peerage ; in editing 
which, the greatest care and attention have 


been exerted (and be trusts not without 
success) 
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success) to render it a more correct ac- 
count of the Peerage of the United King- 
dom than has hitherto been published.” 


Among several other improvements 
jn this Edition, we are told, that, 


“In order to distinguish more clearly 
the several stages of descent in each noble 
Family, there is prefixed to the Christian 
Names of the issue, in some instances, 
(1D 1), (122), &e. signifying ‘ first 
son,’ or daughter ‘ of the first Duke,’ 
‘second son,’ or daughter ‘ of the first 
Marquis ;’ and so on; distinguishing the 
issue of such children (in all complex 
cases) by figures within parenthesis, as 
(1), (2), (5), &c. Also, with a view to 
compression and perspicuity, use has been 
made of the contraction 4. fur born, m. for 
married, and d. for died.” 


It adds also to the distinctness, that 
the several Heirs apparent and pre- 
sumptive are pointed out by small 
capital letters. 

A small Table of “ Alterations” 
brings the Work down tu March 1, 
1811, And we again very cordially 
recommend these Volumes to the no- 
tice of the publick. 


51. London: Being a complete Guide to the 
British Capital ; containing an accurate 
and succinct Account of its Origin, Rise, 
and Progress ; the Increase and Extent of 
its Buildings, its Commerce, Curiosities, 
Exhibitions, Amusements, Public Cala- 
mities, religious and charitable Founda- 
tions, Literary Establishments, learned and 
scientific Institutions, &c. &e.  Inter- 
spersed with a Variety of original Anec- 
dotes, eccentric Biography, critical Re- 
marks, &. &c. Faithfully abridged from 
Mr. Peanant’s London, end brought 
down to the present Year. Third Edition. 
By John Wallis. Sherwood, Neely, end 
Jones 


THIS Work, which professes to be 
4 portable description of the Antiqui- 
ties of Loudon, comprehending its 
modern improvements, among the 
Variety of information not to be 
found in any preceding work of its 
» refers the Reader to articles 
under the following heads :—Auction 
» Commercial Road, the Magda- 
Mathematical Society, Mourficlds, 
Association, Fetter-lane, Flect- 
Freethinking Christians, French 
Female Penitentiary, Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, House of God, Horse- 
monger-lane, Pontack’s, the Prisons, 
er-row, Cold Bath Fields, 
Cock-lane, Duke’s-place, Dr. Falk, 
Gent. Mac, May, 1811. 
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Jews’ Hospital, Soi-disant Jews’ Cha” 
pel, Temple of Reason, the Tower» 
&e. &c. 

The following extracts from these 
original articles may serve as speci- 
mens of the Author's style aud 
mapoer : 


“ Cock Lanz 

“In 1762 was rendered extremely re- 
markable by the curious deception then 
attributed to what was called the Cuck-lane 
Ghost, when the daughterof a Mr. Passons, 
the Clerk of the Parish, pretended she was 
haunted by the ghost of a young woman 
named Fanny, who, with a bioker, lodged 
in Parsons’s house two years before. Her 
death happened in Clerkenwell, when she 
was buried in the vault of St. John’s. It 
seems that Parsons, owing a grudge to his 
former lodger, invented this story, in which 
he was assisted by his wife, daughter, and 
another woman, who acted as interpreter 
to the supposed spirit, out of revenge. 
All the accounts of that time say, the 
noises heard where Parsons’s daughter was, 
were something like knocking and scratching ! 
The fact is, this artful girl possessed what 
has been much better understood since, 
viz. the faculty of Ventriloguism. On this 
account, after it had been agreed upon 
that the company should visit the vault of 
St. John’s, where the spirit, by its usual 
mode of knocking, &c. in Cock-iane, had 
promised likewise to knock upon the coffin, 
as a token that the deceased had been mur- 
dered ; as it somehow happened that Par- 
sons’s daygbter did not go with them, no 
noise whatever was then heard; and this 
gave the first grounds for suspecting the 
whole asanimposition. In fact, the Writer 
of this article has had the opportunity of 
knowing some persons well acquainted with 
Parsons’s family, from whom he learned 
that this girl, after shewing some specimens 
of her art to a young man who kept her 
company, acknowledged to him, that it 
was by the same means she amused her 
credulous attendants at Cock.lane, as well 
as others upon some other trifling occasions. 
This woman, the daughter of Parsons, after 
being twice married, died about fuur years 
ago, the wife of a gardener near Chiswick. 
This is a nataral key to this supposed 
mystery.” 

** In Christ’s Church passage, leading 
from Newgate-street to Christ Church, 
nearest to Bagnio-court, stood the Or- 
dinary of the once famous Pontack, proba- 
bly the first house for genteel accommoda- 
tion in eating known in this Metropolis. 
It was opened by a person of this name 
svon after the great Revolution in 1688, 
and remained, if not a fashionable, a gen- 
teel Eating-house till within the last thirty 
years, since which the site has been occu- 

pied 
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pied by the new vestry. This house was 
called Pontack’s, from its being the sign of 
M. Pontack, who was a President of the 
Parliament of Bourdeaux, and from whom 
alsu the best French clarets derived their 
name. This was the first public place 
where persons could bespeak a dinner from 
four to five shillings a head, to a guinea. 
This house was soon after followed by 
anoth:r, and at no great distance, which 
was called Caveuks. 

“* The Queen’s Arms Tavern in Newgate- 
street was also, within the same period, one 
ef the Schvols of Oratory, upon much the 
same pian as that more celebrated one of 
the Kobin Hood near Temple Bar. Both 
of these, we believe, have been frequented 
by many public characters, who have since 
figured before some of the first audiences 
at the Bar, &c.” 

« Wuuirecross-Srreet, 

“ Which crosses the West end of Chis- 
well-street, is ot present perbaps only re- 
mnarkable for containipg a greater number 
of diquor-shops in a smaller given space 
than any other neighbourhood, It is also 
a kind of meat-market. In the spring of 
1796, during the height of the French Re- 
volution, this crowded neighbourhood bap- 
pened to be the scene of what might bear 
the name of 

“ Tue Encuisu Tempe or Reason. 

“In a narrow paved passage, leading 
out of Whitecros~ street towards Bunhill- 
row, known by the name of Whitehorse- 
court, some large rooms bearing the name 
of Nichols’s Sale Rooms, were then con- 
verted into a place of assemblagt for the 
delivery of Lectures upon the principles 
of Deism, by several persons styling them- 
selves Friends of Morality, at that time 
admirers of Paine’s Age of Reason. It 
must be acknowledged that some very good 
Lectures were delivered here w:th uncom- 
mon force and accuracy, though chiefly 

compiled from Voltaire and other Deistical 
Writers; but, in the end these reasoning 

hilosphers were much deceived in their 
fond hopes, that the people in general were 
to be wrought upon witbout stronger mo- 
tives than ‘he reason and fitness of things ; 
the immutable rules of right and wrong ; the 
undeniable equity of doing as we would be 
done by ; and even the principle of huneur / 
These, upon trial, were all too short to 
reach the object of moral reformation, 
which was proposed. The lecturers were 
convinced, by sad experience, that ne.ther 

" argument nor eloquence, grounded upon 

simple reason, were of the least weight upon 

vulgar minds and vicious characters when 

brought iato competition with the powerful 

doctrines of future reward, and punishments.’ 
“ PRee-THINKING CHRISTIANS, 

“ The Rev. David Williams, at a 
Chapel in Margaret-street, had tried the 
same experiment a few years before, and 
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with the genuine accomplishments of a 
scholar and a gentleman, but he relinquish. 
ed the task. Chubb, Jacoh Ilive, Anneit, 
and several others in the Metropolis, had 
made similar efforts during the last century 
with inferior success, At present a new 
description of people, who stile themselves 
Free-thinking Christians, are endeavouring 
to set up their reason, by declaiming 
against most of the doctrines which all 
other ‘Christians derive from Revelation! 
It is to be remarked, that in all these re- 
forming assembhes no kind of worship can 
be said to be performed. as neither prayer 
nor praise make any part of the duties; 
these are set aside in favour of successive 
harangues, generally delivered without 
even the common decorum that should 
attend every serious undertaking. But 
most assured.y parents and heads of 
families, as they have done before, will 
forsake and discourage these ephemeral 
sectarian thinkers, and justly give the pre- 
ference due to those modes of religious in- 
struction; those usages, and that worship 
devised by the wisdom of our forefathers, 
and which have been sanctioned by the 
experience of ages.’’ 

“ Seat ov THE Booxksertine Business. 

“ Every person conversant im he 
history of the Bookselling Business m this 
City must have heard ihat the vrginal 
seat of the trade was ina great mea-ure 
established in Duck-lin:, Smithfi ld, and 
in Little Britain, With the view of illus. 
trating this part of our history, we have 
collected the fo!lowing particulars : 

“Both L.ttle Britain aud Duck-lane, 
now called Duke-street, were once remark- 
able for Booksellers. Inthe year 166+ it 
seems, there were no less (han four hundred 
and sixty pamphlets published in Little 
Britain. One of the more recent book- 
sellers, who, according to the eccentric 
John Dunton, distinguished this neighvour- 
hood, was Mr. Richard Chisweil, ‘ the 
most eminent in his profession in the three 
kingdoms, who well deserves the title of 
Metropolitan Bookseller of England. He 
has not been known to print ether a bad 
book, or on bad paper. He is admirably 
well qualified for this business, and know- 
how to value a copy accordmg to its 
worth, witness the purchase he made of 
Archbishop Tillotson’s Octavo Sermons.’ 
Richard Chiswell, citizen and stationer, 
was interred in the Church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, in 1711. 

‘* Roger North, in bis Life of Dr. John 
North, speaking of booksellers in the reigo 
of Charles II. says, ‘ Little Britain was 
a plentiful and perpetual emporium 
learned Authors, and men went thither as 
to a market. This drew a mighty trade, 
the rather because the shops were spacius, 
and the learned gladly resorted to them, 
where they seldom failed to meet with 
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agreeable conversation ; and the Booksel- 

lers themselves were knowing and con- 

versable men, with whom, for the sake of 

bookish knowledge, the greatest wits were 
sed to converse. 

“ Most of John Duaton’s publications 
bear date prior to 1724; and we further 
learn, that in Addison’s time, Duck-lane, 
or rather the booksellers there, were places 
of meeting for the Earl of Oxford, Thomas 
Britton, the musical small-coal man, and 
other literary characters who sought for 
euriosities. In 1724, Macky, in his 
Journey through England, thus describes 
the situation of this excellent business : 
* The bookseliers of antient books in all 
languages are in Little Britain and Pater- 
nosier-row ; those for divinity and classics 
on the North side of St. Panl’s Cathe- 
dral; law, history, and plays, about 
Temple Bar; and the French booksellers 
in the Strand,’ It seems then that this 
bookselling business has been gradually 
resuming its original situation near this 
Cathedral ever since the beginning of 
George I. while the neighbourhood of 
Duke-street and Little Britain has been 
proportionably falling into dissuse. ‘The 
Jate venerable Mr. Ballard was the oldest 
and longest survivor of the booksellers in 
that quarter. John Duntoa, the book- 
seliers’ historian, speaking of old Mr. Bal- 
lard, whom imany persons still remember, 
Says, ‘ he was a young maw rising in busi- 
ness in 1699.7 Mr. Ballard died about 
1795, in the same house in which he began 
trade, being more than 100 years of age. 
Some time before his death he used to be 
moved about in a chair.’ 

“ Lirexary Funp. 
_ “The house of this benevolent institution 
is in Gerrard-street, Soho. This is said 
to have originated in a society of men of 
» from a circumstance which occur- 
red in 1788 to Floyer Sydenham, ‘ the 
ingenious translator of Plato, revered for 
his knowledge, and beloved for his candour 
and gentleness ; but who died, in conse- 
quence of having been arrested, and detain- 
ed for a debt to a victualler, who bad for 
some time furnished his frugal dinner.’ 
Some obstacies however oppused them- 
selves to the execution of this plan till May 
1799, when another Society was formed, 
Whose active endeavours, assisted by the 
Rev. David Williams, Mr. Nichols, and 
others, soon produced a permanent esta- 
blistment, when a fund was opened and 
appointed. In the course of the first 
fourteen years 2.477. 12s. was subscribed, 
by which, besides defraying necessary «x- 
pences, 279 cases of distress were reheved. 
Not less than ten or five pounds, upon an 
average, are assigned to ordinary cases ; 
the greatest delicacy is exercised on 
Gecasions, as, provided that the 
t and claims of the supplicant are 


admitted, there is no necessity for any 
personal appearance. ‘The annual dinner 
is’ in the Spring. A donation of ten 
guineas constitutes a subscriber for life, 
and the annual subscription of one guinea, 
entitles the subscriber to a vote.” 

** Jews’ Hospital for Aged Poor, and the 

Education und Employment of Youth. 

“ This is an elegant modern edifice, 
situated in Mile End Road, on the South 
side between Globe-lane and Bancroft’s 
Almshouses. The front of this capacious 
building being cased with artificia! stone, 
the distant appearance is that of a gentle- 
man’s seat. It appears from the report of 
Mr. Van Offen, that this institution arose 
from the philanthropic exertions of Benja- 
min and Abraham Goldsmid, esqrs. who, 
in 1795, commenced a collection among 
their friends for a fund for the benefit of 
the Jewish poor, of that class denominated 
German Jews, which, to the immortal 
honour of Christian, as well as Jewish, be- 
nevolence, proved so successful as to en- 
able them, in 1797, to purchase 20,000/. 
Imperial three per Cents. In 1806, it was 
determined to establish an Hospital for 
the reception and support of the aged poor, 
as well as the education and improvement 
of the youth of both sexes. Thirty 
thousand pounds was placed in trust as 
an inviolate fund for its maintenance, 
yielding 900/. per annum; and the free- 
hold, now the hospital, was completed and 
furnished for the reception of five aged 
men, and five aged women, ten boys, and 
eight girls, and opened June 28, 1807. An 
annexed freehold was also purchased for 
2000/. for the purpose of enlarging the 
building as soon as convenicnt, 

“ Some industrious occupation is here a 
constant source of employment, indepen- 
dent of the trades or manufactures. The 
boys, after a course of industrious employ - 
ment, are bound apprentices, and are 
taught some manufacture in the house. 
The adults, as well as children, receive 
handsome encouragements im money to 
stimulate them in habits of industry. All 
the boys when admitted must be able to 
read Hebrew prayers, aad those who add 
thereto a knowledge of English Reading, 
areto be preferred. The boys ave ap- 
prenticed at twelve or thirteen; the girls 
are kept till they are fifteen years of age, 
and taught to read, write, and cypher, 
needle work, knitting, washing, ironing, 
plain cooking, &c, If at nineteen they can 
bring a cerificate of proper conduct, each 
girl receive five guineas as a reward, ,...+. 
eee s+» The support of the Jewish Hospi- 
tal at Mile End is nobly calculated to do 
good to the necessitous Jew in the present 
life, as a manand a brother, without forcing 
or imposing any conditions upon him as te 
his belief, or the least interference with his 
religious opinions.” 

POEMS, 
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Illustrious Minds above the power of fate, 
Though a in poverty, will still be 
Great 


POEMS, 
Written for the Anniversary of the Literary 
Fund, at Freemasons’-Hall, May 2, 1811. 


I. ADDRESS *, 
Written and Recited by Wivt1aM-Taomas 
Firz-Geratp, Esq. 
N this bless’d Isle, where Commerce still 
bestows [woes ; 
On Thousands wealth; or comfort in their 
Where trne Benevolence supports her reign, 
And honest want can never sue in vain! 
We see unnumber’d Charities arise, 
But no Asylum for the Learn’d and Wise ; 
No calm Retreat for years of mental toil, 
And Health exhausted at the midnight oil ; 
No soothing Balm for wounds not, seen, 
but deep, weep ; 
Where the high Spirit hides the head to 
Where noble Pride disdains to ask Relief, 
And conscious merit barbs the dart of 
grief! 
To seek for Worth obscured in Misery’s 
shade, [aid ; 
And bring the Cherub Hope to Learning’s 
To raise the Muse’s victim from the earth, 
And warm the seeds of Genius into birth ; 
These are the springs which move your 
noble plan, [Man ; 
That, like the Sun, beams light on studious 
Dispels his gloom with intellectual ray, 
And gives the promise of a glorious day. 


The accomplish’d Heir of Branswick’s 
Royal Line [Object’s mine !” 
Approved your plan, and said, “ Your 
Taught in the World, which Princes rarely 
see, 
That Science to be useful must be free; 
Me knows the Press, which only Tyrants 
hate, [Great ! 
Protects the Feeble, and supports the 
Makes England stand distinguish’d and 
alone, [Throne ! 
With Freedom beaming round a Patriot 
‘Treasures long lost, to human eyes denied, 
Since Herculaneum sunk, and Pliny died ! 
The Antient Lore Vesuvius whelm’d in 
night, [light + ! 
His Royal Bounty brings once more to 
Matchless in manners, and of taste refin’d, 
He feels that Genius isthe wealth of mind ; 
Feels that the Bard, the Moralist, the Sage, 
Deserve the gratitude of every age ! 
Amidst the complicated cares of State, 
He owns the claims of Letter’d Worth are 
great; 
And with a Princely feeling stands to view, 
Learning's High Patron, and her Votary 
too! 


Noble themselves, no station can debase 
Men who can suffer all things but dis. 
grace.— 
To true Philosophy this power they owe ; 
Of Vice and Anarchy the constant foe ! 
Plunged in a dark impenetrable shade, 
How wretched, Man, without fair Science’ 
aid, 
More blind, deprived of that internal Light, 
Than He who wanders in perpetual night, 
Au untaught savage roving for his prey, 
Without one thought beyond the present 
day ; 
Scarecly above the Beast he hunts, in rank, 
His life, when hunger ’s satisfied, a blank ; 
In listless indolence his hours are pass’d, 
The day before him barren as the last! 
But yet the dormant spark that Heaven 
bestows, 
Though faintly burning, in his bosom glows; 
Fair Science bids the soul improved aspire, 
And Emulation faus the generous fire ; 
Learning completes what Nature first 
began, 
And the fierce Savage feels himself a Man! 


Thus the rough Diamond far from mortal 
sight, 
Lies hid for ages in the realms of night, 
Till human skill explores the secret inine, 
And shews the latent Jewel how to shine! 
Now all the chérities of life are found, 
And social virtues multiply around ; 
Man feels the power of Cultivation’s hand, 
And Eden blooms in what was desert land! 
If wants augment, his comforts too increase, 
In war a Hero! and a Sage in peace ! 
His views entarg’d pursue a nobler game, 
And Honour calls him to the field of fame ! 
His gen’rous breast with patriot ardour 
glows, 
To guard his Country from her foreign foes ; 
Or, if a Wretch so vile the Soil debase, 
Totear » Mask from home-bred Treason’s 
‘ace, 
Whose mind accurst? and sacrilegious 
hand, {Land! 
Would plange a dagger in his Native 
Who is the Patriot ?—He whose heart can 
feel 
Whatever Party rules, for England’s Weal! 
Who no contracted views, or motive knows, 
Who loves his Country, and detests her 
Foes ! 
Whose breast, the fountain from a gen’rous 
spring, ‘ 
Loyal to England, and to England’s King: 





* “ Being the Fifteenth Anniversary Poem which Mr. Fitz-Gerald has written for the 


Literary Fund,” 


+ ‘ The Literary World should never forget that they owe the preservation of the 
Herculaneum Manuscripts to the Prince of Wales. [lis Royal Highness employed 8 
Gentleman for years, to superiatend the enrolling of these curious Remains vf Antieat 


Literature,’”’ 


Jo 
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fu al! her Triumphs, takes the warmest 
part, (Heart! 

And bears her sorrows stampt upon his 

Oh! that some Power Divine those wounds 
would heal, [feel ! 

That Faction makes Britannia’s bo-om 

Faction! that all the Wise and Good must 
own, 

As fatal to the Cottage as the Throne! 

Whose jaundic’d eye will never clearly see 

That England beats alone fair Freedom's 
Tree ; 

Beneath whose boughs our equal Laws 
are mace [Shade ! 


In War our Bulwark, and in Peace our 
Long shall it flourish, and the storm defy, 
The Pride and Glory of Britannia’s eye ; 
Its stem shall feel no symptom of decay, 
While Wisdom takes excrescences away, 
Not with a rude and innovating hand, 

To tear, and rend the branches round the 


> 
Bat with a Parent’s Love, and Patriot’s 
Care, [dew’d there ! 
To prune the leaves which time has mil- 
Then shall it thrive, secure from foreign 
voke, [Royal Oak! 
And Heaven's own shield shall guard the 


While ruin’d Nations heave the inward 
groan *, [Throne ! 
And waste their blood to prop a ‘'yrant’s 
They see Barraxnia at that awful hour, 
Poe to his Crimes, but Rival of his Power ; 
Where’er her gallant Sons the falchion 
wield, [fields 
The Gatric Legions, vanquish’d, quit the 
iserta’s plains the glorious truth attest, 
Where Vicroxy plumes her wings on 
Grauam's crest! 
Nambers, in vain, oppose his valiant bands, 
Who hold their Country’s honour in their 
hands ; 
Resolv’d to die, or conquer, they advance, 
And tear the Eacte from presumptuous 
France, . 
Through hosts of foes they cut their glorious 
way, [Day ! 
And Fame immortal marks Barrdsa’s 
On every side the Patriot turns his eye, 
And sees his Country’s Flag triumphant 
y 


Near Tacus’ banks, on Lusrrania’s shore, 
Twrice-Lauret’> Wetirstey gains one 
Trophy more ; 

Trophy more ! to those so nobly won, 
From Orient Regions to the Western Sun ! 
The baffied Cuizr must now forget his 

name, [Fame +! 
The favour’d Child of Fortune and of 
His troops dismay’d no more our Hero face, 
Butseek, by flight, their safety in disgrace. 
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His scatter’d Legions are by Wellesley 
driven, (Heaven ! 

As Clouds of Locusts by the winds of 

Unlike the Wariiors of a nobler Age, 

His flight is mark’d with more than Vandal 
Rage, 

By Peasants murder’d! and by Towns in 
flame ! 

Their Ashes records of Massena’s shame! 

The smoking ruins are descry d from far, 

With al! the horrors of his savage War : 

The Mountain streams run red with Native 
blood, [flood ; 

And mangled bodies choak each River’s 

While Lusitania’s ravaged Plains declare, 

The flying Gaul has left a Desert there ! 

Long shall the Crimes of France in Memory 
stand, 

Recorded with the Curse of every Land ; 

While Britain’s triumphs, like her Hovour 

ure, 

Skall to the utmost date of time endure! 

Loud as the thunder let the Cannon's 
sound 

Proclaim the tidings to the Realms around ; 

Nations enslav’d by Gaul’s oppressive 
power, [the hour ! 

Shall shake their chains with joy, and bless 

The very wretches, who in silence wait 

The Despot’s nod —and tremble while 
they hate, 

Shall feel some pleasure warm the torpid 
breast, 

To see their Tyrant in his turn oppress’d ! 

To mark his pallid cheek, his haggard 
cye, 

His stifled anguish, and his bitter sigh ! 

In the bright ‘Temple of Immortal Fame, 

Glory iuscribes her Favourite, Wellesley’s 
name ; 

Amidst the high-plum’d Champions of the 
land, 

Io future ages, Wellington shall stand ! 

There, too, triumphant Graham shall ap- 
rear, 

Wielding aloft the mighty British Spear ; 

And at their feet the shatter’d flags of 
France, [Lance ! 

Her Captive Eagles, and her broken 

Thus shall Britanvia’s Monarch ever be 

Reuown’d on every Shore, and Lord of 
every Sea ! 

France wiil not now her usual boast main- 
tain, (Main: 

That Brrrons only conquer on Tug 

Then let her Tyrant’s Vanity subside— 

His ships are strangers to the Ocean’s 
tide ! 

While on the Seas he dares not trust his 
slaves, [Waves ! 

The Masesty or Exctaxp walks the 





* The Lines that follow were written at two different times; immediately after the 
of Barrosa; and when the official accounts arrived of Massena’s Retreat, 
are now cousolidated, and added to this Address. 


t Massena has been called “ the Spoil’d Cpild of Fortune.” 


Il, LINES, 
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II. LINES, 

Written by Wit.iam Boscawen, Esq. 
{Whose loss we have since to deplore ! | 
RELIED from toils behold the aged 

steed, 
Contented, crop the rich enamel’d mead, 
Bask in the solar ray, or court the shade, 
As vernal suns invite, or summer heais 
2 invade ! 
But, should the horn or clarion from afar 
Call to the chace, or summon to the wor; 
Rous’d to new vigour by the well-known 
sound, {mound, 
He spurns the earth, o’erleaps th’ opposing 
Feels youthful ardour in each swelling vein, 
Darts through the rapid flood, and scours 
the plain ! 
Thus a lorn Muse, who, worn by cares and 
woes, [repose, 
Long sought retirement’s calm, esecure 
With glad, though feeble, voice resumes 
her lay, 
Wak'd by the call of this auspicious day. 
What joy, from fortune’s dread reverse 
secur’d, [dur’d ! 
To trace the dangers brav’d, the toils en- 
To see of anxious cares the wish’d-for end, 
And find in ev’ry liberal heart a friend ! 
Such joy is bis, whose gen’rous zeal first 
plann’d 
This bonnaty which adorns his native land ; 
Such genuine honours, such impartial 


praise, 
Shall cheer his age, and gild his latest days. 


Great his delight, all fears, all dangers o’er, 
Whose freighted bark regains his native 


shore ; [and woes, 
Sweet his content, from war’s rude toils 
Who in his Country’s bosom finds repose ; 
But nobler far the rapture that attends, 
Divine Benevolence! thy faithful friends ; 
When, ev’ry doubt dispell’d, all perils past, 
Hope’s fondest dreams are realiz’d at last ; 
When, at their call, the sons of Britain press, 
Prompt to deplore, and anxious to redress, 
The wrongs which suff’ring wit and learn- 
ing feel ; 
Each pain to mitigate, each wound to heal : 
Proud that their labours win his gen’rous 
smile, [our Isle : 
Whose councils rule, whose virtues biess 
Who guards with filial love, with patriot 
zeal, [weal. 
His Scvereign’s glory, and his Country’s 
Long may he claim, should Heaven his 
sway prolong, [of song ! 
Praise from the heart, beyond the pow’r 
Or (noblest object of his fond desire) 
Resign that sway, unsullied, to his Sire! 


May his lov’d Isle, to hapless genius kind, 

Rich in those virtues whieh exalt the mind, 

At home, maiutain her just impartial laws, 

In arms still vindicate blest Freedom's 
cause ! 

May his auspicious rule inspire the brave, 

And see new triumphs on the land and wave! 
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See Gallia’s Tyrant, from his greatness 
hurl’d, 

No longer desolate a bleeding world ; 

See ruthless slaughter, dire oppression 
cease, [ Peace! 

Aud Britain’s valour crown’d with lasting 


A Trisute or Frienpsuip 
To the Memory of Wm, Boscawen, Esq, 


HALL Worth and Learning to the Grave 
descend 
Without one tribute from an early Friend} 
Forbid it all the feelings that inspire 
And feed the flame of Friendship’s sacred 
fire ! 
Boscawen ’s gone — his Death’s a blow 
severe ; [tear! 
But while his Children shed affliction’s 
While they the greatest human loss de- 
plore — 
The best of Fathers they shall see no more! 
My lesser sorrows must be all suppress’d, 
Deep in the contemplation of my breast ; 
There too I feel more grief than | impart, 
And mourn him in the Silence of the Heart ! 
Endow’d with talents of no common hue, 
He liv'd to all the ties of Nature trne ; 
And what's saperior in Religiun’s eye, 
His blameless life prepar'd him how to die ! 
Written May 15, 1811, by 
Wittiam Tuomas Frrz-Geraup, 


A Farewe ct ro Wickuam. 


By the Rev. J. H. Micunert, Rector of 
Buckland, Herts. 


Extracted from “ Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir John Eardley Wilmot ;” see p. 449. 


HY does the pensive thought and 
downcast eye 
Betray the melancholy voice of grief 
Why breaks the deep, involuntary sigh, 
Still panting for some lost unkuows 
relief ? 


Does some fair nymph my conscious vows 

disdain, [wile ? 

Urg’d by caprice, or dark suspicion’s 

Is disappointed praise the source of pain? 

Or dees inconstant fortune cease to 
smile ? 

In vain such idle phantoms crowd my soul, 

Like midnight dreams that hover in the 
air; 

Far other griefs my anxious mind controul, 

Far other scenes of undissembled care. 


O Memory! whose power, with magic 
wand, 
Can raise past images of bliss or woe ~~ 
Can snatch the penci! from Oblivion’s 
band, {to glow. 
And make each form with livelier tints 
Thou ever pleasing, ever mournful guest, 
That bear’st my steps to Wiimor’s lov 
abode, 
Cease 








rave 


red 





Cease to reeal those juys within my breast, 
Which Virtue and which Witmot once 
bestow’d. 
Yet can I e’er forget each rural scene, 
Where Innocence and Peace in concert 
’ reign, 
The silent walk along the village-green, 
Th’ opening prospect o’er the extended 
piain : 
The orient twilight, harbinger of day, 
That wakes the hamlet from their early 
bed 


The rustic flow’rs that round the cottage 
la [shed : 


play, 
The vak o’ershadowing the straw-built 
The smiling villager, to labour born, 
Who hails each season round with new 
delights, [morn, 
The blossom’d Spring, the Summer scented 
Autumnal harvests, and gay Winter’s 
nights ? 
Ob! can [ e’r forget those heartfelt joys, 
That enviows Fortune snatches from 


my view, 
While cach fond pleasure every thought 
emp.oys, {renew ? 


Which Fancy’s powers, creative, still 
Sha‘ I no more be to those joys restor’d, 
By Visdumtemper’d, and by Wit refin’d, 
The converse innocent, the festive board, 
“TLe social charities” of Wuitmor’s 
mind ? 


Witmor, whom loud Ambition’s voice in 
vain 
To glory call’d, and to the ear of Kings ; 
Who spurn'd the pride of pomp, and 
Fortune’s train, [bvings ; 
And sought the peace which Virtue only 
Who deign’d to teach my reason to explore 
(Eager through devious paths unknown 
to stray) 
The infant rud:ments of legal yore, 
And shew’d, through many a maze, the 
brighter way. 
How oft with Him, o’er Inspiration’s page, 
In search of truth was pass’d the studious 
hour? 
Ah! what can better cheer declining age, 
Or crown its honours, than Religion’s 


pow’r? * 
Th’ oppress’d and innocent, at his com- 
mand, [bewail ; 


Were hvard no more their mis’ries to 
Nor could Astrea leave the guilty land 
While the just hand of Wits held the 
seale.* - 


His worth, to uone but to himself unknown, 
The world admuir’d, but not the world he 


: sought: 
Virtue and Peace were all he wish’d his 
own — (brought. 


Virtue and Peace where’er he came, he 





* Prov, xvi. 31, 
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How can I then forget the destin’d hour 
That drove me from the sweet retreats I 
love; [py bower, 
That made me quit dear Wickham’s hap- 
And fore’d me far to other seats to rove ? 
Farewell! the Muse, inspir’d with secret 
dread, [thy lot !” 
Trembling predicts, ‘‘ Alas! how chang’d 
The sportive Graces from thy groves are 


The voice of Harmony and Mirth forgot ! 


Farewell! accept this off ‘ring which I rear 
To thy lov’d scenes — to others now re- 
sign’d — 
Farewell! thy memory demands a tear, 
The warm effusion of a grateful mind. 
January 14, 1782. 


——_—_—— 


LINES, 
Written by the late Mr. Cumsentanp 
a short Time before his Death. 


ORLD, I have known thee long, and 
now the hour [hand ; 
When I must part from thee is near at 
1 bore thee much good will, and many a 
time 
In thy fair promises reposed more trust 
Than wiser beads and colder hearts would 
risque. 
Some tokens of a life, not wholly pass’d 
Ip selfish strivings or ignoble sloth, 
Haply there shall be found when Iam gone, 
Which may dispose thy candoue tu discern 
Some merit in my zeal, and let my works 
Outlive the maker, who bequeaths them te 
thee ; 
For well | know where our perception ends 
Thy prawe begins, and few theie be who 
weave 
Wreaths for the Poct’s brow, till he is laid 
Low in his narrow dwelling with the worm, 





Mr. Uraan, — 

S you last year, at the request of my 

friend Mr. Parkes, honoured the 
“ Irregular Ode” recited to the convivial 
circle of Literary Friends who annually 
meet here on Shakspeare’s birth-day, per- 
mit me to offer you the lines written for the 
same circle this year. Let the dirth she 
hailed apologize for the Muse’s irregular 
rapture then; and the recollection that the 
Bard of her veneration died on the same 
day, forgive her feeble effurts now. 

Joun PF. M_ Dovasrow. 


“ Sweets to the sweet :—Farewell.” 
HamMuet. 


For 23d April, 1811. 


HIS fate fulfiil’d, his duty done, 
Nature now calls her favour’d son, 


a with proud, tho’ sweet de- 
Pleas’d 


ce, 
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Pleas’d to the world that she has shewn, 
How He, ordain’d by Her alone, 
Out-magic'd all the spells of Science, 
Tutor’d by Nature, not the Nine,. 
More than the Muses’ powers combine, 
Triumphantly o’er Death to raise him : 
Isis, with Attic-laurel’d brow, 
Bends to the Bard of Avon now, 
And all ber sons are proud to praise him. 


Ye Spirits, bend around his bier, 
Ye Fays, in filmy palls appear, 

Cold is the hand that once attir’d you ; 
There chaunt, ye Flies of birnish’d blue, 
And Cowslips, drop your teary dew, 

Clos’d are the eyesthat once admir’d you. 


Enshrowded in that curtain now 

He archly drew from Nature’s brow 
When first enraptur’d he survey’d her ; 

But, ere he left her foat’ving arms, 

Fresh he enrob’d her doubled charms, 
And to the astonish’d world display ’d her. 


O Time! J ask thee not to spare 
My rhymes, unworthy of thy care, 

Yet for this day Oh let me stvew them, 
Like wild-flow’rs on a village grave 
That fondness flings (but cannot save) 

For love of him that lies below them. 
But he, the bright star we hail to-day, 

O Time, shall never own thy sway. 

But plume thy wing with angel feather; 
His light shall luster on thy glass, 
Gilding the sandgrains as they pass, 

And both—Oh both—shall fall together. 

AVONICULEX, 





Written on Sovtupowns, 

On beholding for the first Time Micurt- 
Grove, the antient Seat of the Shelleys ; 
and shewing the Preservation of Genealo- 
gies to be a Christian Duty. 

ALL of my Fathers ! whence the heroes 
sprung, [sung. 

Whose deeds of Arms th’ Historic Muses 


Oh! had I view’d thee ere my youth wag’ 


form’d, 
A bright ambition all my soul had warm’d; 
I too had dar’d the honours of the fight, 
And sav’d a name from never-ending night, 
Long ere Britannia’s Muse had learnt to 
soar, 
Or yet a Chaucer or a Shakspeare bore, 
The battle raged, that gave the land a king, 
From whom the historic scroll declares [ 


spring *. 
Oh! be it mine t’ exalt ev’n royal! 
race, [boon disgrace ! 


Nor one mean passion Heav'n’s high 

Virtue alone claims truly noble birth, 

Raising to Heaven the meanest sous of 
earth. 

Hailto my arms as mother, sister, brother, 

Who prompts one action nobler than 
another. 

Oh! let me thus pursue my humble way, 

Illum’d, or hid, from Fame’s illusive ray, 

Thrill with benevolence to all mankind, 

And cultivate for them the Heav’n-born 
mind, 

Show forth in every act the golden rale, 

Copy the prototype of Heaveu’s own 
school, 

That rule extend to ages yet unborn +, 

Nor pride of ancestry’s high virtues 
scorn ; 

For what can save mad youth from dire 
disgrace, 

Like conscious dignity of noble race ? 

Bear undeserv’d rebuke with temper 
meck, 

And thought indignant in mild accents 
speak, 

In sweet beneficence my treasure spend, 

Careless how soan life’s varying woes shall 
end ; 

So shall the conqueror’s joys no envy move, 

And o’er my tomb may fall some tears of 
love. J. i. 


Gray's Inn-square, 2d April, 1811. 





* Through a variety of marriages, and particularly that of Henry Shelley, of Wor- 
Moingharst, ca. Sussex, (descended’ by his father’s marriage with Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Sackvile, great uncle to the first Earl of Dorset, from Edmund Earl 
of Lancaster, brother to Edw. I.) with Barbara Crowmer, descended from Thomas de 
Brotherton, gon of the same Monarch ; and that of Susan, grand-daughter of the said 
Henry Shelley, and heiress to her father of the same name, with Jobo Hinckley, after- 
wards D. D. rector of Northfield, co. Worcester, Prebendary of Wolverhampton, and of 
Lichfield, great grand-father to the Writer. Also of Henry, son and heir of the said 
Joha, with Elizabeth Boyse, grand-daughter of Dorothy, daug!:ter and eventually heiress 
of George Danvers, of Upton, co. Worcester, and of Blisworth, co. Northampton. See 
Muniments at Heralds’ College, and in Dugdale, Nash, Shaw, Wood, and Harewood. 

t By preserving for posterity those facts which we may wish eur ancestors had more 
perfectly commemorated for ourselves. 








———— 





INDEX INDICATORIUS. 


We should gladly oblige our Correspon- Lushburth is a Luther alaye? Where is 
dent at Chatteris; but Marriages require Lushburth? 
a better apthentication than initials. 


The Continuation of the “ Vindication 


In Pierce Prowman’s Visions, Ee iij, 
Edit. 1561, we find the adjective Luther : 
Dr. H. asks what is its signification and 
derivation? On Sig. Z ip. 2, |. last, “ In 


of the London Society,” by Perstvenans, !8 
unavoidably postponed, but shall appeas 
in our next ; with Curzonovovys, Dr. Suzk- 
wen, W. H, Rew, W. P, &c. &c, &e- 
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Procerpines in THE Firtu Session or THE Fourtu PARLIAMENT » 
or THE Unirep Kixncpom or Great Britain AND IRELAND, 


Hovst or Conmons, April 1. 
On the Report of the Militia Enlist- 
ment Bill being brought up, Mr. See. 
proposed, as an amendment, that 
the Militia Regiments should be enabled 
to raise Supernumeraries, according to 
the Act of Elizabeth, to prevent their 
falling at any time below the number. 

After some discussion, in which Messrs. 
But, Giles, Whitbread, and Wilberforce, 
Colonels Duckett and Ellison, and Lord 
Castlereagh participated, the amendment 
was agreed to, andseveral clauses brought 
up, and approved of. 

Mr. Ashley Cooper submitted the Ord- 
nance Estimates for the present year. 
He stated, that they exceeded the es- 
timates of last year by 500,000/. This 
excess arose from the Prize-money being 
170,0004., foreign service 200,000/., and 
an addition of 13,000 men, amounting to 
40,0001, The only new article under the 
head of Extraordivaries was 50,0001, 
He concluded by moving that the sum 
of 3,412,214. be granted, to defray the 
expence of Ordnance of his Majesty’s 
Land Forces for the present year, 

Mr. Ward was desirous of taking this 
opportunity to ask some explanation re- 
specting the battle of Barrosa; and, ifthat 
could not be given, to express his deep 
regret at the unfortunate and deplo- 
rable misconduct of our Allies in that 
engagement. Gen. Graham's silence 
respecting that misconduct was to be 
attributed tothe celicacy of his situation, 
orto a wise discretion, in which such 
minds were seldom deficient. They all 
knew how Gen. Graham and his army 
had fought ; neither need hey be remind- 
ed in whose cause that army had pre- 
vailed over a much superior force; bvt 
was it to be endured, that while the 
British troops were performing _prodi- 
gies of valour in an unequal contest, 
those Allies, for whose independence 
they were fighting, should stand by, the 
cold-blooded spectators of deeds, the bare 
recital of which should have been enough 
to warm every man of them into a hero? 
Hsueh an apat hy should prevail generally 
among the Spaniards, he should deem 
the re-establishment of their independ- 
tnee altogether hopeless. 

Mr. Perceval thought the Hon. Gen- 
tleman not warranted in the expressions 
he had used; nor did he think it a 
generous or fair anticipation of that 
judgment which was yet to be pro- 
houneed upon persuns who were then 
pon their trial. 

Mr. Whitbread hinted that General 
Graham had been foiled and obstructed 
wall bis plans, and that the baggage 

Ger. Mac. May, \eil, 


9 


of our army had been plandered by the 
Spaniards during the battle of Barrosa. 

Gen. Tarleton and Mr. R. Wellesley also 
spoke; after which the motion was 
agreed to, as were the estimates of the 
Commissariat Department. ; 

April 2. 

On the second reading of the Western 
Fishery Bill, Mr. Rose gave the Bill 
his warm support. 

Messrs. Calcraft, Giddy, Marryat, and 
Harvey spoke against it. They pro- 
fessed themselves enemies in principle 
to joint stock companies, and observed 
that the company would first ruin the 

rivate Fisheries, and then itself. The 
Bill was thrown out without a division, 

Lord Binning moved the appointment 
of a Committee to examine into the ex- 
pediency of continuing to Mail Coaches 
the exemption from tolls. 

Messrs. Wynn, R. Dundas, W. Smith, 
and Sir ’, Murray warmly supported the 
motion; which was opposed by Mr. Per- 
ceval, but ultimately carried by a major- 
ity of 5. neni 

House or Lorps, 4pril 4. 

The Royal Assent was given by Com- 
mission to the Commercial Credit, Ex- 
chequer Bills Funding, Militia Indem- 
nity, Annual Indemnity, Military In- 
quiry, and 31 local and private Bills. 

Earl Stanhope, at the conclusion of a 
preliminary speech, moved that the Cireu- 
lar Letter of Mr. Pole was a violation of 
the law, in requiring the Magistrates 
to do acts which were not authorized 
by law. 

The Ear! of Liverpool saw no ground 
for the motion. 

Lord Holland contended, that if any 
of the Magistrates, in executing the in- 
junctions of Mr. Pole’s Letter, had, on 
their being resisted, proceeded to acts of 
violence, they woyld have been liable to 
aetions for false imprisonment. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion 
that, under the Convention Act, the 
meeting of all classes of people in Ire- 
land, whetber Protestants, Dissenters, or 
Catholics, was ‘unlawful. He thought 
the language of Mr. Pote’s letter slo- 
venly put togetber, and that it would 
have been improved by the omission of 
a Word here and there. 

Lord Stanhope professed himself satis- 
fied with the admission of the noble and 
learned Lord. 

The motion was negatived by a ma. 
jority of 15. 

In the Commons, the same day, Gen. 
Caseoigne, after taking a review of the 

Military 
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Military Establishinent from 1614 tothe 
present time, and dwelling on the in- 
adequate pay of the Officers, which he 
coptended was less now than in 1695, 
owing to the deduction on account of 
the income-tax, moved fur a Committee, 
to enquire into the State of the Army, as 
far as related to the distribution of the 
money granted for their pay. 

Lord Palmerston remarked, that the 
gallant Geueral, in allowing that Offi- 
cers ought not to be exempted from 
paying the income-tax, had overthrown 
great part of the argument on which he 
rested his case. There was a material 
distinction between the pay granted to 
the privates and that given to the offi- 
cers; the former found their own sub- 
sistence, which was far from being the 
case with the latter, whose chief objects 
in entering the army were the honours 
and distinetions to.which merit must in 
due course of time advance them. He 
thought the appointment of a Committee 
would excite expectations in the Army, 
and corresponding ones in the Navy, 
which it would not be in the power of 
the House to gratify. 

Mr. Hutchinson argued in favour of 
an increase of pay to the Army, which 
would not exceed annually 20 or 90,0007; 
and concludeda warm culogium upon 
the military, by declaring that these who 
could think they would for a momeut, 
by any grievances real or imaginary, 
forget their duty to themselves, their 
profession, and their country, were un- 
worthy such an army. 

Sir J. Pulteney, Messrs, Smith, Thorn- 
ton, Wilberforce, and Taylor, supported 
the motion; which was opposed by Gen, 
Zarleton, and finally negatived without 
a division. 

On the motion of Mr. Barham, a 


Committee was appvinted, to consider of 


the practicability of carry ing free labour- 
ers from the East to the West-Indics. 

Mr. Perceval proposed, that in pur- 
suance of the Act of Parliament, notice 
should be given to the East india Com- 
pany of the expiration of their Charter, 
and that all arrears to them should be 
paid up, on or before April 10, 1214. 

Pf Pil Oe 

In a Comunittee on the Printers’ Regu- 
lation Bill, the Attorney General ob- 
jected to the clause which went to im- 
pose only one penalty on Printers and 
Publishers, convicted of publishing any 
work, &c. without the Printer’s name, 
&c. aflixed therennto, After a short 
discussion, during which it was strongly 
contended that uo Magistrate ought to 
have the power of enforcing penalties 
to the amount of 20 or 30,000/.; the 
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Attorney General, in order to evince 
his desire to conciliate his Hon, and 
Learned Friend (Mr. Martin) agreed to 
introduce a clause, by which no person 
should be liable to more than 25 for- 
feitures of 201. each (500/.) The minimum 
of the mitigated penalty was fixed at 5/, 

The Foreign Ministers Salaries Bill 
was read a third time after a division, ° 

In a Committee of Supply,Mr, Whar- 
ton moved the following sums, for de- 
fraying the charges of the Civil Esta 
blishment of the following Islands, from 
Ist Jan. to 3lst Dec, 1811: For the 
Bahama Islands 34001. ; Bermudas 10301; 
Dominica, 600/.; Upper Canada 10,4501; 
Nova Scotia 12,965/.; New Brunswick 
56001; Cape Breton 2060/; Prince 
Edward’s Island 31002.; Newfoundland 
39014; New South Wales 13,308d, 15s.; 
for Bills drawn and to be drawn on New 
South Wales 30,000/.; for defraying the 
charge of the Storekeeper General's 
Department 49,4004, 

Mi. #uskisson’s motion, that there 
he laid before the House a Comparative 
Seale of the Commercial Discounts of 
the Bank of England from Jan. 1. 1790, 
to Jan. 1811, was opposed by Messrs, 
Manning, Thornton, and Baring ; and 
supported by Messrs. Horner, Marriott, 
Mugens, and Smith; and finally nega 
tived by a majority of 33. 

April 8. 

The Grand Southern Canal Bill was 
thrown out, on the 2d reading, by a ma- 
jority of 3. 

Mr. Perceval brought up a Message 
from the Prince Regent, representing 
“the severe distresses to which the in- 
habitants of Portugal have been exposed, 
both in their persons and property, by 
the events of the War, and the wanton 
and savage barbarity of the French, ¢- 
pecially in their recent retreat — dis 
tresses which must affect every one who 
has any sense of religion and humanity ; 
and requesting that speedy and effee- 
tual relief may be afforded them.” 

Lord Folkestone called the attention of 
the House to the scarcity of small 
charge, 

Mr. Wharton, ina Committee, Pro 
posed a graut of 14,9454. for the settle- 
ment of Sierra Leone ; which, after some 
discussion, was granted. 

The Navigable River Robbery, Blea- 
ching-ground Robbery, and the Shop 
Privately Stealing Bills, were passed ; as 
vas, after a division, the Bill for pre 
venting Stealing in a Dwelling-house. 

Ino Committee of Ways and Means, 
the Chancellor of’ the Exchequer moves 
that there be granted to bis Majesty 
the susa of 427,0U0/, as the produce 
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the sale of old naval stores; and also the 
sum of 996,927/. being the surplus aris- 
ing due on the Consolidated Fund on the 
‘th of April last. The Hon. Gentleman 
then entered into a financial statement, 
at the close of which he observed that 
the Consolidated Fund had exceeded by 
1,353,000/. the sum which he expected 
itto produce. He had in the budget 
estimated the probable surplus at 
4,400,0002., induced thereto by the in- 
creased duty on stamps, but the calcu- 
lation was considered by many as too 
sanguine: the event had, however, jus- 
tified his expectations, the actual surplus 
onthe 5th of April inst. being 5.700,000/, 
It was satisfactory to state this, after the 
reports vf the stagnation of our trace, as it 
shewed that our stamina were such, that 
no little thing could shake our finan- 
ees, and that there was nothing in the 
dreumstances of the country which 
should occasion despondency. 

Mr. Bankes expressed his satisfaction 
at this statement. 

Mr. Thornton was afraid that our ex- 
penditure increased in a greater ratio 
than our revenue : he recommended eco- 
bomy. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


House or Lorps, April 9. 

Marquis Weilesiey, after an appro- 
priate speech, moved an Address to the 
Prince Regent, granting 100,000/. to- 
wards alleviating the distresses of the 
Portuguese, 

Earl Grosvenor opposed the grant ; 
which was warmly supported by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and carried with- 
out further opposition. 

pd 
House or Commons, April 10, 

Mr. Speaker intimated that he had 
given notice to the East India Company 
of the Resolution of the House reijative 
to the expiration of their charter. 

The House having formed itself into 
aCommittee of Supply, the Message of 
the Prince Regent, requesting relief for 
the Portuguese, was read; upon which 
the Chancellor of’ the Exchequer rose, 
and concluded an able speech, in which 
be stated that the measure for granting 
pecuniary relief to the Portuguese bad 
the earnest recommendation of Lord 
Wellington, by moving that 100,0004, 
be granted for that purpose, 

Mr. Ponsonby seconded the motion, 
declaring that it was a measure not less 
due tothe spirit of Portugal, than to the 
magnanimity and generosity of Great 
Britain, He regretted that the expen- 
diture of this country made it necessary 
@ limit the vote to so small 4 sum, 


Housr. or Lorps, April 11. 

The Royal Assent was given by Come 
mission to the Militia Enlistment, 
Taunton’s Divorce, and ten private 
Bills. 

ghcmgeiliaaii 
House or Commons, April 24, 

Ar, Foster, in a Committee of Ways 
and Means, stated that the Irish loan 
had been raised in Ireland, at an interest 
of 4/. 15s. per cent. ; and moved that two 
millions anda half be raised by way of 
annuities for the service of Ireland, 
The resolution was agreed tu, 

ee ae 
House or Lorps, April 26, 

The Earlof Liverpool, in aneat speech, 
moved the Thanks of the House to Lord 
Wellington and Sir W, Beresford, and to 
the Allied Armies under their command 
in Portugal. His Lordship observed, 
that the British Commander-in-Chief had 
wisely chosen not to commit the British 
Army at too great a risque: he had never 
neglected the operations on the frontiers ; 
but knowing his adversary, and his own 
resources, be determined to protract 
the campaign, to look to its result, and 
make his final stand at Lisbon. He 
had by this means foiled the flower of 
the French Army, commanded by Offi- 
cers of the first-rate talents, compelled 
it to retreat with incalculable loss on 
their part, and with seareely any to the 
victors. 

Earl Grey expressed his hearty con- 
currence in the motion; and, having done 
justice to the merits of the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, candidly acknowledged 
that the late successes in Portugal were 
the more welcome, as they were not 
anticipated on his part, and were ob- 
tained by so small a sacrifice of lives, 

The Earl of Suffolk shortly spoke; 
after which the motion was carried nem, 
diss, As was another Vote of Thanks to 
the Portuguese Officers, &c. under Mar- 
shal Sir Wijliam Beresford, 


In the Commons the same day, in 
a Committee of Supply, the sum of 
3,200,0002. was moved by Mr. Perceval, 
and granted, forthe Army Extraordina- 
ries of Great Britam and Ireland for the 
year 141), 

" Mr. Perceval said, it had often fallen 
to his lot to submit unpleasant things to 
that House, such as a state of war must 
always render necessary; but the same 
state of war not unfrequently furnished 
occasions of a very different description ; 
and, indeed, one of the pleasantest duties 
that man could perform was, to recom- 
mend to the notice of Parliament those 
brilliant instances of military waco 
an 
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not now enter into the questien whether 
Portugal was the proper place for a scene 


and glory which occurred when whole 
armies or navies were contending for 
the safety of the country. On such 
occasions, the individual performing 
this duty felt as much gratification in 
making his proposition, as the House 
did in as it. He’ had now to lay 
before the House circumstances as grati- 
fying as any that ever occurred in the 
history of the country. He meant the 
events which had occurred in Portugal ; 
and of which none could be more im- 
portant, none in the course of which 
such skill, genius, and bravery, had 
been displayed; none that had been 
better planned, or attended with more 
signal success, and none that was ever 
attended with so little comparative loss, 
in proportion to the gain arising from it. 
All must have felt that, on many occa- 
sions, when Votes of Thanks were passed 
for brilliant victories,the scene was dark- 
ened by shades of gloom and sorrow. 
When Thanks were proposed for the 
victory of Talavera, and the recent 
victory of Barrosa, the consideration of 
the great loss sustained, abated the 

leasure that would otherwise have been 

It. When the account of the ever- 
memorable and glorious victory of Tra- 
falgar was received in this country, there 
was a suspense in the public mind, 
whether it was not rather a subject of 
grief than of joy ; whether the advantage 
gained by it was equal to the loss occa- 
sioned by the fall of the illustrious Nel- 
son, and the many gallant men who fell 
with him. Itwas even doubtful whether 
there were not some’who would have 
relinquished the advantages of that 
victory, could they have regained the 
Hero who was lost to his country. 
These, however, were all minor con- 
siderations; but, such as they were, 
none of them existed in the present 
instance; and the House must see 
how little cause of grief existed in the 
events to which he now referred. He 
would not enter into adetailed narrative 
of the Campaign in Portugal. But it was 
due to Lord Wellington to say, that it 
was to his talents, bravery, and inde- 
fatigable exertions, we were indebted for 
the extent of the successes gained over 
the Enemy in that country. And it 
was to his caution and regard for the 
lives for his soldiers, to his enlightened 
foresight, -by which, at the commence- 
ment of the campaign, he provided for 
the exigencies which afterwards occur- 
red, that we were now to ascribe the 
little loss which our army sustained. 
It would, indeed, be impossible for him 
adequately to describe the merits of the 
eampaign : that was a thing which must 
be left to the future historian ; and the 
historian would do it justice. He would 
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of military operations. But he would 
ask those persons who thought it unwise 
to carry on war there, were they not 
now ready to concur ina Vote of Thanks 
to one who had overcome all the difficul- 
ties originally pointed out by them? 
Lord Wellington had at all times contem- 
plated the defence of Portugal, not on 
the frontiers of that Kingdom, although 
circumstances did render it necessary at 
one time to kedp his army on the fron- 
tiers; but on the fortresses and the 
strong lines, in which he afterwards 
intrenched himself near Lishon. He 
kept his army for a time on the frontier, 
because he was then keeping the Ene- 
my off the frontier. But while he was 
entrenched on the banks of the Coa, 
he was fortifying Lisbon on the banks 
offthe Tagus. And when he found it 
necessary to retreat, he did most strongly 
intrench himself in his works near the 
capital; and the event fully proved the 
wisdom of his military experiment. 
He would not meet the Enemy on 
ground chosen by them, which would 
be greatly to his disadvantage; but, 
he said, in one of his letters sent, 
they must fight him on his own 
ground. The whole success then was 
owing to the consummate skill of this 
most able General. He wished the House 
to see how this successful campaign would 
affect our interests, and those of our 
Allies. To our Allies it would be of the 
utmost consequence, because it would 
enable them to make increased exer- 
tions for their defence. And with re- 
spect to ourselves, it raised our character. 
so high in the eyes of the whole world, 
that we should become the terror of the 
Enemy, and the hope of all countries 
oppressed by that Enemy. And it placed 
our Military power on such a footing of 
fame and .of strength, that if ever a 
French Army attempted to land on our 
shores, it would be met by troops which 
had beat the disciplined soldiers of 
France, commanded by Generals who 
had out-generalled their most renowned 
Marshals. What must the feelings of 
the Enemy be now after all their boast- 
ing about military successes? And 
would they now say that an extent of 
dominion was an extent of strength ? 
Was there not now reason to hope that 
the oppressed nations of Europe would 
take a lesson from us; and that we 
might be instrumental in the deliverance 
of the world from the tyranny under 
which a great part of it laboured? Was 


there not reason to hope that in the 
Peninsula, which had been the scene 
of the most extravagant demonstrations 
of French tyranny, that very tyranny 

would 

















would meet with its death-wound? To 
those who drew forth such language as 
this, the gratitude of the country were 
due; and so long as there was a dis- 
position in the heart of man to be gra- 
tified by military glory, employed in 
resisting oppression, so long would the 
praises due to such a character as Lord 
Wellington stand embalmed in the re- 
cords of his country, and in the grate- 
ful hearts of his countrymen. The Right 
Hon. Gentleman concluded with moving, 
that the Thanks of the House be given to 
Gen. Lord Viscount Wellington, for the 
consummate ability, fortitude, and per- 
severance, displayed by him against the 
Enemy, and by which the Kingdom of 
Portugal was successfully defended. 

Mr, Canning said, it was impossible 
for him adequately to express the sense 
he felt of the importance of the suc- 
cesses gained in Portugal; and what in- 
duced him now to address the House 
was the advantage which this country 
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derived from them. These successes 
were the consummation of the labour of 
two years on the part of Lord Wellington; 
and be could not abstract his mind 
from the consideration of this great 
achievement, after the doubts that had 
been so often held forth, ‘as to whether 
success in the campaign was attainable. 
After the exaggerated anticipations so 
often made at home of Lord Wellington's 
failure, what must his merit have been 
in the silent and patient attention with 
which he pursued his objects and ma- 
tured bis plans: just asif he meant to 
say, * the time will come when I shall 
shame you all.” If any thing could 
exalt the character of the individual, 
it was this perseverance added to con- 
summate valour, 

Messrs. Ponsonby, Lord G. Grenville, 
Generals Tarleton and Ferguson, also 
spoke warmly in support of the motion, 
which was carried nem. con. 

(To be continued) 
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Downing-street, April 25. The follow- 
ing Dispatch has been received at Lord 
Liverpool’s Office, addressed to his 
Lordship by Lieut.-Gen. Viscount Wel- 
lington. 

e Vilia Fermosa, Apvrii 9. 

My Lord, When I last addressed your 
Lordship the Enemy occupied the Upper 
Coa, baving his right at Rovina, and 
guarding the Ford of Rapoilla de Coa 
with a detachment at the bridge of Fer- 
rerias, and his left at Sabugal, and the 
8th Corps was at Alfayates. The right 
ofthe British army was opposite Sabugal, 
and the left at the bridge of Ferrerias, 
The Militia under Gen. Trant and Col. 
Wilson crossed the Coa below Almeida, 
in ordet to threaten the communication 
of that place with Ciudad Rodrigo and 
the Enemy’s army. The river Coa is 
difficult of access throughout its course, 
and the position which the Enemy had 
taken was very strong, and could be ap- 
proached only by its left. The troops 
were therefore put in motion on the 3d, 
to turn the Enemy’s left above Sabugal, 
and to force the passage of the bridge of 
that town, with the exception of the 
6th division, which remained opposite 
the 6th corps, which was at Rovina; 
and one battalion of the 7th division, 
which observed the Enemy’s detach- 
ment at the bridge of Ferrerias. The 


2d corps were in a strong position, with 
their right upon a height immediately 
above the bridge and town of Sabugal, 
and their left extending along the road 
to Alfayates, to a height which comman- 


ded all the approaches to Sabugal frem 





the fords of the Coa above the town. 
The 2d corps communicated by Rendo, 
with the 6th corps at Rovina, It was 
intended to turn the left of this corps, 
and with this view the light division and 
the cavalry, under Maj.-gen. Sir W. 
Erskine and Maj.-gen. Slade, were to 
cross; the Coa by two separate fords upon 
the right, the cavalry upon the right of 
the light division; the 3d division, under 
Maj.-gen. Picton, at a ford on their left, 
about a mile from Sabugal; and the 5th 
division, under Maj.-gen. Dunlop, and 
the artillery, at the bridge of Sabugal. 
Col. Beckwith’s brigade of the light 
division were the first that crossed the 
Coa, with two squadrons of cavalry on 
their right. Four companies of the 
95th, and three companics of Col, Elder's 
Cacadores drove in the Enemy's piquets, 
and were supported by the 45d regiment. 
At this moment a rain-storm came on, 
which rendered it impossible to see any 
thing; and these troops baving pushed 
on in pursuit of the Enemy’s picquets, 
came upon the left of their main body, 
whieh it had been intended they should 
turn. The light troops were driven 
back upon the 43d regiment; and as 
soon as the atmosphere became clear, 
the’ Enemy having perceived that the 
body which had advanced were not 
strong, attacked them ina solid column, 
supported by cavalry andartillery. These 
troops repulsed this attack, and ad- 
vanced in pursuit upon the Enemy’s posi- 
tion, where they were attacked by a 
fresh column on their left, and were 
charged by the first Hussars on their 
right. 
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right. They retired and took post 
behind a wall, from which post they 
again repulsed the Enemy, and ad- 
vanced a second time in pursuit of them; 
and took from them a howitzer, They 
were, however, again attacked by a fresh 
column with cavalry,and retired again to 
their post, where they were joined by the 
other brigade of the light division, con- 
sisting of the two battalions of the 52d 
regiment, and the Ist Cagadores. These 
troops repulsed the Enemy, and Col. 
Beck with’s brigade andthe first battalion 
of the 52d regiment again advanced 
upon them. They were attacked again 
by a fresh column supported by cavalry, 
which charged theirright ; andthey took 
post in an inclosure upon the top of the 
height, from whence they could protect 
the howitzer which the 43d had taken; 
and they drove back the Enemy. The 
Enemy were making arrangements to 
attack them again in this post, and had 
moved a column on their left, when the 
Light Infantry of Maj.-gen. Picton’s 
division, under Lieut.-Col. Williams, 
supported by the Hon. Maj.- gen. Col- 
ville’s brigade, opened their fire upon 
them. At the same moment the head 
of Maj.-gen. Dunlop’s column crossed 
the bridge of the Coa, and ascended 
the heights on the right flank of the 
Enemy; and the cavalry appeared on 
the high ground in rear of the Enemy’s 
left, and the Enemy retired across the 
hills towards Rendo, leaving the howit- 
zer in the possession of those who had 
so gallantly gained and preserved it, 
and about 200 killed on the ground, 
and six Officers and 300 prisoners in our 
hands. 

Although the operations of this day 
were, by unavoidable accidents, not 
performed in the manner in which I 
mtended they should be, I consider the 
aetion that was fought by the Light 
Division, by Col. Beckwith’s brigade 
principally, with the whole of the 2d 
corps, to be ene of the most glorious 
that British troops were ever engaged in. 
The 43d Regiment, under Maj. Patrick- 
son, particularly distinguished them- 
selves; as did that part of the 95th 
Regiment in Col. Beckwith’s brigade, 
under the commard of Maj. Gilmour, 
and Col. Elder’s Cacadores: the Ist 
batt.'52 Regt. under the command of 
Lieut.-Col. Ross, likewise shewed great 
steadinessand gallantry, when they joined 
Col. Beckwith’s brigade. Throughout 
the action the troops derived great ad- 
vantage from the assistance of two guns 
of Capt. Bull’s troop of Horse Artillery, 
which crossed at the ford with the light 
division, and came up to their support, 
It was impossible for any officer to con- 


duct himself. with more ability and 
gallantry than Colofel Beckwith. The 
action was commenced by an unavoid- 
able accident to which all operations are 
liable; but, having beep commenced, it 
would have been impossible to withdraw 
from theground without risking the loss 
of the object of our movements; and it 
was desirable to obtain possession, if 
possible, of the top of the hill, from 
which the Enemy had made so many 
attacks with advantage, on the first 
position taken by the 43d Regt. This 
was gained before the 3d division came 
up. I had also great reason to be satis- 
fied with the conduct ef Col. Drum- 
mond, who commands the other brigade 
in the light division. 

When the firing commenced, the 
6th corps broke up from their position 
at Rovina, and marched towards Rendo. 
The two corps joined at that place, and 
continued their retreat to Alfayates, 
followed by our cavalry, part of which 
was that night at Svito. The Enemy 
continued their retreat that night and 
the next morning; and, entered the 
Spanish frontieron the 4th. They have 
since continued their retreat, and yes- 
terday the last of them crossed the 
Agueda. I have the honour to enciose 
the return of killed and wounded 
from the 1@th of March. 1] amconcerned 
to have to report that Lieut.-Colonel 
Waters was taken prisoner on the 3d 
before the action commenced. He had 
crossed the Coa to reconnoitre the Ene- 
my’s position, and was surrounded with 
some hussars, and taken. He had ren- 
dered very important services upon many 
occasions in the last two years; and 
his loss is sensibly felt. I sent six 
squadrons of cavairy, under Maj.-gen. 
Sir W. Erskine, on the 7th, towards 
Almeida, to reconnoitre that place, and 
drive in any parties which might be in 
that neighbourhood, and to cut off the 
communication between the garrison 
and the army. He found a division of 
the 9th corps at Junca, which he drove 
before him across the Turon and Duas 
Casas: and he took from them many 
prisoners. Captain Bull’s troops of horse 
artillery did great execution upon this 
oceasion. The Enemy withdrew in the 
night across the Agueda. The Allied 
Army have taken up the position upon 
the Duas Casas, which Brig.-gen Crau- 
ford occupied with his advanced guard 
in the latter part of the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo; having our advanced posts 
upon Gallegos and upon the Agueda,. 
The Militia are at Ciuco Villas and Mal- 
partida, The Enemy have no commu- 
nication with the garison of Almeida, 
from whence they have lately ia es 
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thé heavy artillery employed in «the 
summer in the Siege of that place. My 
last report from Cadiz is dated the 13th 
of March, 1 have not héard from Sir 
Wm. Beresford since the Ist inst. At 
that time he hoped to be able to block- 
ade Badajoz on the 3d. I learn by letters 
of the 30th March, received this day 
from the South of Portugal, that after 
Gen. Zayas had landed his corps at 
Huelva and Morguer, the Duke d’Arem- 
berg moved upon Morguer from Seville 
with 3,000 infantry and 800 cavalry, 
upon which the Spanish troops embarked 
again, It is stated that the cavalry had 
lost some of their equipments. 
fam, &c. WELLINGTON. 

Naines of Officers, Killed, Wounded, 
and Missing. 

Killed : 95th Foot, Brig.-Maj. Stewart 
(Lieutenant); Ist Batt. 43d. Lieut. J 
M*‘ Dearmid ; Ist Batt. 95th, Hon. D. 
Arbuthnot. 

Wounded : 2d Batt. 5th Foot, Lieut. 
St. Clair, Ensign Williams, severely ; 
ist Batt. 43d, Maj. Patrickson, slightly; 
Capt. Dalzel and Lieut. Rylance, se- 
verely; Lieut. W. Frier, slightly ; Lieut, 
J. Creighton, severely; Ist Batt. 52d, 
Capt. P. Campbell and Lieut. J. Gur- 
wood, severely, not dangerously; 95th, 
Lieut.-col, Beckwith and Second Lieut. 
W. Haggup, slightly. 

Missing: 1st Portuguese Foot, Lieut.- 
Col, Waters (late Ist Foot.) 

Total British Loss.— 1 General Staff, 
2 Lieutenants, 1 Serjeant, 15 rank and 
file, 8 horses, killed; 1 General Staff, 
1 Major, 2 Captains, 5 Lieutenants, 
2 Ensignus, 8 Serjeants, 2-Drammers, 
117 rank and file, 11 horses, wounded ; 
4 rank and file and 1 horse missing. 

Total Portuguese Loss. —\ rank and 
file killed; 9 rank and file wounded ; 
i Lieut.-Colonel missing. 





Foreign-Office, April 25. Extract of 
a Dispatch received by the Marquis 
Wellesiey from C. Stuart, Esq. his Ma- 
jesty’s Minister at Lisbon, dated April 
13, 1811. 

Marshal Beresford having complet- 
ed the bridges over the Guadiana, 
crossed that river on the 5thinst. On 
the 7th the French attacked his ad- 
vanced posts in the neighbourhood of Oli- 
venca, but were repulsed with loss. 
Tbe French withdrew the garrisons, 
excepting 300 men, from Olivenca, and 
three battalions from Badajoz, on the 
same day. ‘The whole corps of Mortier, 


consisting of 6000 men, took up a po- 
sition between Albaeira and Sta. Martha 
onthe @th. Telegraphic accounts, dated 
the 12th, mention that the French have 
since retired by the road to Seville; 
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and that Marshal Beresford’s head- 
quarters were on the 11th in Albaeira, 
and on the 12th in Sta. Martha. The 
division of Gen. Cole besieges Olivenga. 
The accounts from the frontier of 
Algarve, dated en the 4th, state, that 
until the Ist of this month, Marshal 
Soult had not quitted Seville. 





Downing-street, April 30. Extract of 
a Dispatch received by Lord Liverpool, 
addressed to his Lordship by Lieut.-gen. 
Viscount Wellington, dated Nissa, 18th 
April, 1811. 

Having made arrangements for the 
blockade of Almeida, and having reason 
to believe that the Enemy's army will 
not be in a situation for some time to 
attempt to relieve that place, even if 
they should be so inclined, I have taken 
advantage of the momentary discontinu- 
ance of active operations in that quarter 
to go to Estremadura to the corps under 
Marshal Beresford, andI have got thus 
far on my way. Lieut.-gen, Sir B. Spen- 
cer remains in command of the corps on 
the frontiers of Castile. Nothing of 
importance has occurred in that quarter 
since [ addressed your Lordship on the 
9th inst. The Enemy retired entirely 
from the Agueda; and, it is reported, 
that some of their troops had gone back 
as far as Zamora and Toro, upon the 
Douro. Marshal Sir W. Beresford was 
not able to effect his passage across the 
Guadiana as soon as he expected; and 
the Enemy have introduced some pro- 
visions into Badajoz and Olivenea, Sir 
W. Beresford’s advanced guard crossed 
the Guadiana on the 4th inst.; and I 
am concerned to report that a squadron 
of the 13th Light Dragoons, which were 
on picquet under Maj. Morres, were 
surprised, on the night of the 6th, by 
a detachment of the Enemy’s cavalry 
from Olivenca. I have not received the 
return of the loss upen this occasion, but 
Iam informed that the whole of the 
squadron, with the exception of 20 men, 
were taken prisoners. The Enemy have 
since retired, as I am informed, entirely 
fram Estremadura, leaving small garri- 
sons in Badajoz and Olivenca. Marshai 
Sir W. Beresford has taken a position 
to invest both Badajoz and Olivenga, 
A detachment of the 5th army, which 
is now commanded by Gen. Castanos, 
is, [ understand, at Merida. Since I 
last addressed your Lordship, General 
Zayas bad again landed the troops under 
his command, and had again embarked 
them, and returned to Cadiz. General 
Ballasteros’ division alone, therefore, 
continues in the Condado de Niebla; 
but, from a letter from Mr, Wellesley 
ef the 1)th, [ learn that Gen, Blake 
was 
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was himself about to come into the 
Condada de Niebla to take the command 
of Gen. Ballasteros’s division, and the 
troops which had been under the com- 
mand of Gen. Zayas, and which were to 
return to that quarter. Gen. Blake had 
expressed ananxious desire to co-operate 
with Marshal Sir W. Beresford. Gen. 
Castanos has been appointed to com- 
mand the army in Gallicia, as well as the 
5th army, lately the army of the left, 
commanded by the late Marquis of Ro- 
mana. 
Foreign-office, Downing-street, April 30. 
Dispatches were this morning received 
hy the Marquis Wellesley from Charles 
Stuart, Esq. his Majesty’s Minister at 
Lisbon, under date the 20th inst. stating 
that the garrison of Olivenga, consisting 
of 310 men, surrendered at discretion to 
the Allied Army on the I4th inst. and 
was marched to Elvas. Marshal Mor- 
tier, with 4000 men, was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lierena, having detached 
a moveable column, under Gen. Mor- 
tiniere, by the way of Almarez, towards 
Toledo. Gen. Beresford, with that part 
of the Allied Army which does not form 
the siege of Badajoz, was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Santa Martha. The corps 
of Gen. Ballasteros had its head quar- 
ters in Seguro de Leone on the 12th. 
His cavalry was at Zafra onthe 13th, 
on which day Lord Wellington left Villa 
Formosa on the Coa, to join the army 
in Estremadura. — The brilliant sucvess- 
es of the Allied Army have been celebra- 
ted by every demonstration of joy which 
ean mark the gratitude of the Portu- 
guese for the exertions of the British in 
their behalf, and for the satisfaction in- 
spired by the salvation of their country, 
Te Deum has been sung in the Churches; 
the city has been illuminated; and 
shortly after the publication of the Pro- 
clamation enclosed in a former dispatch, 
the letters, of which I have the honour 
to enclose copies, were addressed to 
Lord Wellington and Marshal Beres- 
ford, by the Government and the Mi- 
nister. 


Downing-street, May 7. Extract of a 
Dispatch addressed to Lord Liverpool 
hy Lieut.-gen. Viscount Wellington, dated 
Portalegre, April 25. 

I have the honour to inform you, that 
since I addressed you, I have been in 
Estremadura, from whence ] am now 
on my return to the troops stationed 
between the Agueda and the Coa, I 
have the honour to enclose the report of 
Marshal Sir William Beresford, on the 
surprise of a squadron, 13th Light Dra- 
goons, on the night of the 6th instant, 
together with a return of the loss upon 


that occasion. Sir Wm. Beresford em- 
ployed the 4th division, ander the com- 
mand of the Hon. Maj.-gen. Cole, in the 
attack on Olivenza, which place surren- 
dered at discretion on the 15th inst. I 
have the honour to enclose the report of 
the Hon. Maj.-gen. Cole to Sir William 
Beresford, and returns of ordnance, 
arms, &c. and prisoners taken in the 
place. As Sir William Beresford deemed 
it desirable to oblige the Enemy to 
retire from the province of Estremadura 
entirely, before he should commence 
his operations against Badajoz, he moved 
forward with this view, while Maj.-gen. 
the Hon. G. L. Cole was engaged in the 
attack upon Olivenca, as well as to give 
support and protection to Gen. Ballas- 
teros’s division of Spanish troops, 
which had been obliged to retire from 
Freyenal successively upon Xeres de los 
Caballeros and Salvatiera on the 13th 
and 14th instant, by a division of French 
troops under the command of Gen. Ma- 
ransin. The Marshal marched en the 
15th to Santa Martha, and on the 16th 
to Lus Santos, where the British and 
Portuguese cavalry fell upon a body of 
the Enemy’s cavalry, and took 160 pri- 
soners, and killed and weunded a great 
many. The cavalry conducted them- 
selves with the utmost steadiness and 
good order. The Enemy having retired 
to Guadalcanal, and the corps under 
Gen. Maransin having retired through 
the Sierra, the troops were put in motien 
to return to the Northward, and to take 
their stations for the operations of the 
siege of Badajoz; andthe Marshal met 
me at Elvas on the 21st. We reconnoi- 
tred Badajoz on the 22d, escorted by the 
two light battalions of the King’s Ger- 
man Legion, and two squadrons of Por- 
tuguese cavalry. They brought three 
battalions out of the town, which skir- 
mished with our troops; but I have not 
yet received the returns of our loss uper 
this occasion. As the preparations for 
the siege are nearly completed, the place 
would by this time have been regularly 
invested, only that on the night ‘of the 
23d the floods in the Guadiana carried 
away the bridge which Sir W. Beresford 
had, with great difficulty, constructed 
under Jaramenha; and the river was no 
longer fordable any where. Under these 
circumstances I yesterday desired him 
to delay the operations of the siege, till 
he should have been able to re-establish 
his bridge, or until the Guadiana should 
again become fordable; still keeping 
Badajoz blockaded as closely as might 


be in his power. 
Olivenga, April 16. 
Sir, My letter of yesterday by my 
Aide-de-camp, Captain Roverca, will 


have 
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have informed your Excellency of the 
surrenler of this place, the particulars 
attending which I had deferred stating, 
to prevent any delay in your receiving 
this information. I have now the honour 
to report, that on the night of the 12th 
instant (the morning of which your 
Excellency left the camp), we took pos- 
session of an inclosed lunette which the 
Enemy had left unoccupied in front of the 
San Francisco gate, and distant from the 
¢urtain about 250 yards. As the only 
entrance into the work was through 
a gate in rear of it, much expos+:i to a 
fire of musketry from the place, we were 
under the necessity of making another 
passage for the artillery at the outward 
angle, which was exeeuted, and a breach- 
ing battery of four guns completed on 
the evening of the 13th; and Il had hopes, 
as I stated in my letter to your Excel- 
lency of that day, that we should have 
been able to have got the guas into it in 
the course of the night, but in which I 
was disappointed; for notwithstanding 
every exertion was made on the part 
of Maj. Dixon, of the Portuguese Ar- 
tillery, it was found impossible to effect 
it, from the badness of the road and the 
circuit they were obliged to take to avoid 
the fire of the place. We were, there- 
fore, under the necessity of deferring it 
until the following night, as the lunette 
was too much exposed to the fire of the 
place, to attempt it during the day. 
Having succeeded in getting the guus 
into the battery during the night, and 
got everything ready before day-break 
on the 15th, and alsq established two 
flanking batteries of field-pieces, I sent 
a summons to the governor, a copy of 
which I have the honour to inclose, 
witb his answer, which being a refusal 
to accept the terms I offered, our fire 
immediately commenced, and was re- 
turned with some spirit from the town. 
At 11 o'clock a white flag was hoisted by 
the Enemy, and an officer came out 
with a letter from the Governor, a copy 
of which 1 have the honour to inclose, 
with my answer, and the Governor's 
reply, to which I sent none, and re- 
commenced ourfire. After a few rounds, 
a white flag was again hoisted, and they 
surrendered at discretion, and the Fran- 
ciscan Gate was taken possession of by 
the grenadier company of the 11th Por 


tuguese regiment. The choice of the 
situation of the batteries, and the ex- 
pedition with which they were courplet- 
ed, do great credit to Capt. Squire’s 
(Chief Engineer) judgment and acti- 
vity; and J am free to say, that it has 
been principally owing to his exertions, 
and those of May. Dixon, that | am in- 
debted for the speedy surrender of the 
place; andI feel great satisfaction in 
saying, that the conduct of thePortuguese 
artillery employed in the breaching 
battery was highly creditable. To the 
fire kept up by the British light com- 
panies, and the Rifle companies ef the 
60th and Brunswick regiments, under 
Majors Pearson and Birmingham, and 
the flank companies of Col. Harvey's 
Portuguese brigade, I principally attci- 
bute the trifling loss we sustained. I 
have the honour to enclose the return 
of casualties, as also of the ordnance 
found in the place, and of the number 
of prisoners taken. G, Lowry Cote, 
Return of Casualties inthe Allied Army 
at the Siege of Olivencga, under the 

Command of Maj.-gen, Cole. 

Tota! —4 rank and file killed; 10 
rank and file wounded, ’ 

R. Ecenron, Capt. Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gen, 
Return of wounded, made prisoners, and 
missing in the Allied Army, under 

the command of Marshal Sir W. C. 

Beresford, K. B. April 7, 
Camp on the left bank of the Guadiana,. 

13th Light Dragoons — 3 rank and 
file wounded; | Major (Morris) 1 Lieut. 
(Moss) | troop serjeant-major, 2 trum- 
peters, 49 rank and file, 65 horses, 2 
mules, prisoners — Is Batt. 40th Foot, 
1 wounded, | prisoner — 97th Foot, 
3 wounded, 2 prisoners. 

T.ReYNELL, Lieut.-col, Assist.-Adj.-Gen, 
Return of Spanish Prisoners released at 
the Capture of Olivenga. 

9 Officers, 80 Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and rank and file, Total 89, 
Return of Officers, &c. composing the 

French garrison of Olivenga. 

1 Colonel, 1 Lieut.-colonel, 1 Captain, 
6 Subalterns, 16 Medical Officers, 3 
Commissariat Department, 357 Non- 
commissioned afficers and rank and file 
effective: 9G sick and wounded in hos- 
pital — Total 421. 

R.Ecerton, Capt. Dep.-Assist.-Adj. Gen, 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
The town of Campo Mayor, in conse- 
quence of the gallant defence which it 
Gent. Mac. May, 1811. 


10 


made when attacked by Mortier with 
an army infinitely superior to that of 
the garrison, is to have, by order of the 
Regency, a motto, below the shield of 

its 
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its armorial bearing, in these words, 
“ Loyalty and Valour.” 

The circumstances attending the cap- 
ture of Figueras were as follows :—Some 
Catalonian soldiers, whom the French 


_had forced into their service, sent in- 


telligence to Colonel Roviras, who com- 
manded a body of 1,500 Catalonians, 
that if they would approach the place at 
night, they would open one of the sally- 
ports to his troops. Accordingly on the 
night of the 10th of April, Colonel Ro- 
viras with his party entered the citadel 
of Figueras, and, after putting to death 
the only sentry who discovered them, he 
so completely surprised the whole gar- 
rison in their beds, that not a shot was 
fired, or the smallest opposition made ; 
and the whole garriseu, consisting of 
one thousand men, and forty officers, 
were taken prisoners. 

The Cortes have decreed, amongst 
other resources for carrying on the pre- 
sent war, the sale of the Royal domains ; 
reserving, however, the palaces, with 
the forests and territory immediately 
adiacent to these edifices. 

King Joseph quitted Madrid for France 
on the 27th; left Gen. Nagrita, Regent ; 
and gave out that he should return in 
two months. 

Letters, dated Gibraltar, 5th inst. 
mention, that a strong detachment of 
French from Malaga had attacked the 
town of Estepona (near that garrison), 
which was defended only by the pea- 
santry of the place; and after three 
hours’ hard fighting, the French were 
obliged to make a hasty retreat back to 
Malaga. 

Lord Wellington has, it is reported, 
sought permission of the Cortes to raise 
two corps of Spaniards, of 20,000 men 
each, to be clothed, subsisted, officered, 
and paid at the expence of Great Britain. 

The Lisbon Gazette Jately contains a 
long article, intituled “ Considerations 
on the Retreat of Massena;” in which 
it is shewn that Massena had in view to 
eccupy the North of Portugal. After 
pointing out the manner in which the 
execution of this scheme was disappoint- 
ed, the Writer states the loss sustained 
by the Enemy in the retreat; and of this 
part of the article we have made the 
following abstract: 

Loss of the Enemy from Santarem to 
the Alva. 
Died on the road, or taken prisoners 

on the way to Pombal ss - - 300 
Killed or taken in Pombal - 200 

in Redinha - - 700 
in Miranda de Corvo - 150 
in Foz de Aronce - 2000 
on the Banks of the Alv 1000 


Found. dead in the roads, in con- 
sequence of fatigue or sickness 2680 

Tota! loss in men, besides artillery 
and baggage, on the retreat to 





the Alva - - 7000 - 


From the Alva to Celerico, a dis- —— 
tance of only 44 leagues, the 
enemy retreated with great rapi- 


dity, and lost about - - 1000 
Killed by the Ordenanza . 2000 
at Guarda - 400 


In the action in which the 
British Light Division de- 
feated the 2d French Cerps 1500 

After this action Major-Gen, Erskine 
routed a division of the yth French corps 
near Aimeida; but the loss on this oc- 
casion is not stated. Having finished 
the details from which we have extract- 
ed the above enumeration, the writer of 
the Gazette proceeds to make the ful- 
lewing observations: 

** Massena, consequently in his re- 
treat, lost more than 12,000 men, and 
therefore left behind him a fourth part 
of his army; since it is generally re- 
ported that, when he last reviewed it, 
it did net exceed from 44 te 45,000 men. 
He lost the greater part of his artillery 
and baggage, withdrawing his garrisons 
from Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo ; and 
what is more, Lord Wellington was able 
to detach an army, under the orders of 
General Beresford, to the South of the 
Tagus, whose operatidéns have been 
highly favourable. The reconquering 
of (ampo Mayor, Olivenza, and the 
blockade of Badajoz, are owing to the 
ill-combined retreat of General Massena, 
and to the skilful manauvres of Lord 
Wellington, who always compelled him 
to abandon his positions. We shall 
finish these considerations with an im- 
portant note :—Massena was obliged to 
retreat by a road very confined ; and his 
pian of devastation did not extend more 
than a league in diameter; such was the 
vivacity and promptitude with which he 
was pursued ! To set on fire and destroy 
the places through which he passed, is 
not a proof of tranquillity of spirit, nor 
the effect of his good retreat; it is no- 
thing but the result of the desperation 
of his heart; the effect of that degree of 
cruelty and degradation to which the 
French hosts have arrived. A few com- 
panies in the rear were sufficient to set 
allthe places on fire through which they 
passed. In many places our people ex- 
tinguished the fire a few minutes after 
these barbarians lighted it. The recol- 
lection of these detestable people will 
remain much longer than the mischief 
they have done us,” 
DereaT 
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DereaTt Or MASSENA NEAR ALMEIDA. 
We have the pleasure of announcing 
to our readers, the intelligence of ano- 
ther brilliant and decisive advantage 
obtained by Lord Wellington over Mar- 
shal Massena. The official letters of 
Lord Wellington, published on the 26th 
inst. in a Gazette Extraordinary, will 
be given in our next. Soon after their 
arrival the intelligence was cowmuni- 
cated to the Lord Mayor, in the fullow- 
ing letter from the Earl of Liverpool : 
* Downing-street, May 25. 
“My Lorp,—Dispatches have been 
received from Lord Wellington, dated 
the 8th and 10th instant, by which it 
appears that the Enemy’s whole army, 
consisting of the 2d, 6th, aud &th corps, 
and all the cavalry which could be col- 
lected in Castile and Leon, including 
900 of the Imperial Guard, together with 
some battalions of the 9th corps, crossed 
the Agueda at Ciudad Rodrigo on the 2d 
instant, and on the 3d and 5th made two 
desperate attacks on the British army, 
for the purpose of relieving Almeida. 
The contest, though very severe, espe- 
cially on the 5th, terminated in the com- 
plete repulse of the Enemy, and the al- 
lied army continuing to hold its position. 
“On the 7th, at night, the French 
army retired from the position which 
they occupied on the preceding day on 
Duas Casas. On the 8th the enemy 
continued their retreat to the woods be- 
tween Gallegos, Espejas, and Fuentes de 
Honor. On the 9th they crossed the 
Azava, and the 10th the Agueda, leaving 
Almeida to its fate. In the action of the 
3d of May the British loss consisted in 
22 killed and 431 wounded; -that of the 
Portuguese 14 killed and 33 wounded. 
On the 5th the British loss consisted of 
148 killed and 872 wounded. The Por- 
tuguese lass 50 killed and 158 wounded, 
The number of the Allics missing on 
the two days amounted to 316. The 
enemy’s logs appears to have been very 
great in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
but no return has been transmitted of 
the exact amount. 
(Signed) * LiverPooL.” 
Lord Wellington purposely declined a 
more geueral action, and contented him- 
self with repulsing the Enemy, and frus- 
trating his object, which was to relieve 
Almeida. By this plan he probably in- 
sures the fall of that fortress; and will, 
when that event takes place, find him- 
self in a condition to undertake bolder 
measures with less risk, 
STATEMENT OF PHEFRENCH FORCE WHICH 
ENTERED SPAIN FROM 1807 
TO JAN, 1, 1811, 
la 1807—Infantry - - 
Cavalry - . 


47,500 
7,120 
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209,300 
36,200 
44,950 

4,302 

124,500 

25,734, 


In 180@—Infantry 
Cavalry 

In 1809—Infantry 
Cavalry 

In 1810—Infantry 
Cavalry = - 

Total in four years :— 
Infantry - - 
Cavalry - - 
Employed in Civil Line 
Guides, &c, 


426,260 
73,353 
7,650 
7,530 


Grand Tota! 514,796 
Artillery - - 820 

From the Ist January, 1811, to the. 
28th, there had only entered Spain by 
Bayonne, 600 infantry and 180 horse. 

Down to the 26th February, 1811, 
there had been marched into France by 
way of Irun, 48,228 Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, &c. prisoners. 

From 1807 to 1811, not more than 
53,000 of the French troops returned to 
France, 

STATEMENT OF THE FRENCH FORCE WHICH 
ENTERED PoRTUGAL. 

Before the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the grand total was 105,000 men, de- 
ducting 8000 sick. 

They lost in the siege of Rodrigo 6 or 
7000 men. 

Regnier lost in 
men. 

Massena entered Portugal with 70,000 
men, to which is to be added the 9th 
corps, which raised his force to 88,000. 

FRANCE. 

The Paris Theatres have all brought out 
new pieces on the occasion of the birth 
of the King of Rome—* Le Berceau”— 
“ La Nouvelle Telegraphique’—< La 
bonne Nouvelle”’—L’ Espoir reatisée”— 
* La Buche celeste’’—are all analogous 
to the grand event;—and amid these 
fooleries, not a thought is wasted on 
their army in Portugal. 

The commercial embarrassments at 
Paris increase daily; and the distress 
occasioned by the last three failures was 
most extensive. The house of Pierlot 
and Co, one of those that failed, was in 
the direction of the French Bank, one 
of the Keceivers-General of the Eupive, 
and private Banker to the Empress Ju- 
sephine. 

The Paris papers contaiu Victer’s re- 
port of the battle of Barrosa; being the 
3d version of the story given by the 
French Government. It represents the 
whole of the Allied Army, which it mags 
nifies to 22,000 men, of whicl 8000 were 
British, as engaged at the same time. 
The Enemy have been more trank in 
coufessing the amount of their loss than 
we expected. They ar ’ 

ve 


Estremadura 4000 
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have had 1700 killed and wounded. 
Their real loss was nearly double. Victor 
preiers the following charge against Se- 
bastiani:—“ The 4th corps, which is 
not seriously employed, had it in its 





* power to send me a part of its force. I 


intreated M. the General Sebastiani to 
manceuvre by Estepona, in order to, 
alarm the enemy, and place him in dan- 
ger,should he execute a movement upon 
me; that corps, so numerous, and in 
such good condition, has not been of the 
least assistance to me.” 

Paris Papers to the 13th inst. state the 
arrival of Marshal Ney in that city, but 
do not assign any motive for his return, 

When Gen. Wirion was accused of 
exercising oppression towards the _pri- 
soners of war at Verdun, he was sent 
for to Paris, to answer the charges laid 
against him by Sir Thomas Lavie; he ap- 
peared before the Prince of Neufchatel 
(General Berthier), then Minister of 
War, who gave him the written accusa- 
tion, with directions to give in his reply 
to it, and with this admonition :—* Ge- 
neral! take this, and read it seriously : 
rebut the charges if you can; but I ad- 
vise, if you cannot most clearly do away 
the charges, that you take your pistol 
and blow your brains out.”—Gen. Wi- 
rion very coolly took the accusation, read 
it, and retired ; loaded his pistols, went 
in his cabriolet to the Bows de Boulogne, 
and put in practice the kind advice of 
the Minister of War, by scattering his 
brains in the air. 

HOLLAND. 

A gentleman arrived from Holland 
states, that Buonaparte has issued a new 
decree, prohibiting men from marrying 
under the age of 30 ; and those who wish 
to marry at that period, must bring 14 
witnesses to testify their age. This is 
dove in consequence of the new Con- 
scription. 

GERMANY. 

According to letters from Vienna, 
Pius the Seventh has been again assailed 
by the promises and menaces of Buona- 
parte’s agents to resign the Pontifical 
dignity: which he had in a firm but 
temperate manner refused, 

The march of the French troops from 
Magdeburgh, and other places, to the 
shores of the Baltic, is confirmed.—Prus- 
sia has aceeded, after much delay and 
difficulty, to the Rheuwish Confederation ; 
and, as a preliminary measure, has placed 
24,000 of her troops ander the orders of 
the French General Rappe, the Com- 
manding Officer of the Protector on the 
Southern shores of the Baltic. The dif- 
ferences between Russia and France are 
said to be accommodated. 

The Duke of Oldenberg, on being dis- 
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possessed of his territory by the injustice 
of Buonaparte, not only protested against 
the measure, but published a farewell 
address to his subjects, in which he de- 
plores the necessity he was under of 
abandoning them for the present, and 
expresses hopes that the mediation of his 
kinsman, the Emperor of Russia, would 
be successful in restoring him. On ac- 
count of the strong language in which 
the address was couched, its circulation 
was forbidden by Keverberg, the Prefect 
of the Ems, who also required that those 
who had copies should give them up. 
The Duke was offered a pension by Buo- 
naparte; but, thinking that his accept- 
ance might be deemed a compromise of 
his rights, he rejected it. 

M. Hertz Hamburgh, a learned Jew, 
has, by command of the Emperor Francis, 
composed a book of morals peculiarly 
appropriated to the Jewish nation; and 
in this work the maxims of a sound phi- 
losophy are supported by passages from 
the Old Testament. 

A fire which broke out at Neumarktel 
on the 13th of March, destroyed 300 
houses; and 130 persons of all ages, 
perished in the flames; many bodies re- 
main buried under the ruins. Those 
wounded were very considerable. 

On the 26th of March a dreadful fire 
broke out in the village of Kohlenfeld, 
in Hanover, and assisted by a violent 
wind from the South-east, spread with 
incredible rapidity. In less than half an 
hour, 153 houses of the unfortunate in- 
habitants, who were mostly from home 
employed in cultivating their fields, were 
reduced to ashes. This calamitous event 
has reduced 423 persons to mendicity. 

In working a coal mine at Liege, om 
the 25th alt. the inflammable air took 
fire, and a terrible explosion was the 
consequence ; by which 35 men were 
killed on the spot, and 1@ more or less 
dangeruvusly wounded. 

PROJECTED TRAVELS INTO THE 
INTEIRIOR OF AFRICA, 

A German of the name of Routgen, a 
scholar of the celebrated Blumenbach, 
in Gottingen, has annoutced his inten- 
tion to endeavour to penetrate into the 
interior of Africa, nearly in the track 
pursued by Mr. Hornemann, who, as 
he has not been heard of for nearly ten 
years, is thought to have perished in the 
enterprise. This young man is about 
twenty years of age, and seems to have 
obtained all that kind of knowledge 
which is particularly necessary for his 
purpose. He understands the Arabic 
language, is remarkably abstemious, and 
has accustomed himself to make raw 
flesh and insects his food. At Gottingen 
he submitted to circumcision, that he 


might 
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might appear to bea true believer in the 
Koran, and in the character of a phy- 
sician travel through those countries 
where the uame of a Christian would in- 
fallibly lead to slavery or death. In his 
peregrinations on foot through Germany 
and Switzerland, he always chose the 
worst lodgings and accommodations to 
inure himselt to hardships. In Germany 
and Paris he has collected a number of 
questions proposed by the literati, re- 
lative to the unknown regions which he 
intends to visit. He means to endea- 
your to accompany a mercantile caravan 
from Mogador to Tumbuctoo.— From the 
Hambirgh Correspondenten, of April \7. 


SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 


An Embassy was to be sent from 
Stockholm, in the latter end of last 
month, to Paris, with the insignia of 
the order of the Seraphim, for the iufant 
son of Buonaparte, nick-named “* King 
of Reme.” 

The Swedish Government, it was be- 
lieved, would be overawed into an active 
system of hostility against us. The 
King, Charles XIII. was to resume the 
reins of Government on the 12th inst. : 
soon after which Bernadotte would set 
out on his tour throughout the Provinces, 
—The Conscription voted by the late 
Diet was on the eve of taking place. 
20,000 Conseripts are to be raised and 
incorpurated with the regular army, 
which will be thus increased to 40,000 
men. The son of Bernadotte bas been 
created Duke of Sudermania. 

Copenhagen, April 6.—The following 
is a translation of a letter which the 
vernor of Anholt wrote on the 2yth of 
March last, to Major-General de Telli- 
quest, Commander in Chief in Jutland :— 

** sin,—In consideration of the bra- 
very of which the troops of his Danish 
Majesty gave proof in their attack of 
this Island, and which has excited my 
admiration, I bave opened a cartel, and 
sent a Danish Officer, who is charged to 
propose the exchange of the 26 military 
prisoners whom I set at liberty upon 
their parole of honour, and whose ar- 
rival I beg youto acknowledge in writing, 
or if it is more agreeable to you, to send 
me back an equal pumber of English 
prisoners. Your Excellency may be as- 
sured that the greatest care shall be 
taken of the wounded, and every atten- 
tion paid them. The Commander in 
Chief of the expedition, who died in the 
field of honour, where he manifested so 
much bravery, shall be to-morrow in- 
terred with all the honours due to a man 
who perished with so much glory. I have 
the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) “J. W. Maurice.” 
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RUSSIA. 


The German Papers have announced 
the resumption of hostilities between 
the Russians and the Turks. The former 
Lave opened the campaign with eclat, 
it appears that the Grand Vizier, having 
meditated an attack on the Russian 
any, with intent to turn its right wing, 
and throw reinforcements into Widdin, 
marched from the mountains of Bulgaria 
on the 12th February; but while bis ad- 
vanced guard, consisting principally of 
Asiatic levies, were deploying in the 
plain of Lofesa, near Sophia, it was at- 
tacked in a confined space by the whole 
of the Russian army under Marshal Ka- 
menskoi, and routed with the loss of 16 
pieces of cannon, 3,800 killed, and many 
prisoners, The Turks fought obstinately, 
but were overpowered by numbers. 

TURKEY, &c, 

Letters from Vienna announce the de- 
position, or rather revoval from com- 
mand, of the Grand Vizier, Jussuff 
Pacha, on account of his age and infrr- 
mities. He had been banished to De- 
motica, near Adrianople. His » 
Assmed Aga, is said to be a man of ge- 
nius and courage, and celebrated for his 
defence of Ibrail. 

Letters by the Gleaner communicate, 
that on the Ist of March, a dreadful 
massacre took place at Cairo; when 
about 1000 Mamelukes lost their lives, 
—Capt. Hoste had arrived with his squa- 
dron and prizes at Malta. Sir J, Stewart 
was there on his return from Sicily te 
England. 





ASIA, 

The Indian Government has offered a 
remuneration of 6000/. for the importa- 
tion of the cochineal insect into their 
territory, from the coast of South 
America. 

A drought and famine lately afflicted 
the province of Vellore; by which, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the District 
Collectors, 6000 people perished, and 
upwards of 18,000 head of cattle. 

The Princess of Oudipore died lately 
in Hindostan, by poison.—She was the 
daughter of the Rana of Oudipore, whose 
family being accounted more antient 
and honourable than that of any other 
Hindoo Prince, his alliance was naturally 
sought by the neighbouring Potentates 
of Jaypore and Joudpore, who both as- 
pired to the hand of the Princess. The 
rivalship of these two Rajahs produced 
a war, in which Scindia, Holkar, Ameer 
Khan, and all the native chieftains in 
that quarter, have at one time or other 
taken a part. The poison was adminis- 
tered to the Princess by her own aunt, 
and with the knowledge of ker father. 

Report 
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Report adds, that the whole scheme was 
secretly contrived by Ameer Khan; who, 
finding that the Rana of Qudipore (now 
entirely in his power) was too far en- 
gaged to the Jaypore Rajah to retract, 
and resolved that his own ally, the Rajah 
of Joudpore, should not be disgraced by 
the triumph of his rival, suggested this 
expedient, as the only mode of at once 
settling all their pretensions, and ter- 
minating the ten years’ war, which this 
second Helen had excited. Ameer Khan 
has since been assassinated in bis tent. 

The English vessel, Sir Francis Drake, 
in a cruize in the Indian Seas, fell in 
with eight Malay prows, and dispatched 
a boat to examine whether they were 
pirates, or peaceful traders. The Malays 
made no resistance; but having enticed 
four of the boat’s crew below, murdered 
and quartered them, and hung their 
mangled remains upon the shrouds. 
Capt. Harris, exasperated at this be- 
haviour, stood his boat close in to shore, 
and sunk them and their crews, amount- 

ng to 400 men. 

Accounts from Bengal state, that a 
dreadful fire broke out at Unmerapoora 
(kingdom of Ava) on the 10th of March, 
1810, which entirely destroyed the town 
and fort, including the palace, temples, 
and 20,000 houses. The Governor, in 
order to compel the inhabitants to assist 
in preserving the place, ordered the 
gates to be shut ; and thus reduced them 
to the dreadful alternative of leaping 
from the wails, or being burnt to death 
in the streets. About 1200 preferred the 
latter, and 200 were dashed to pieces iu 
attempting the former. 

AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES. 

By American Papers we learn, that 
Mr. Smith had resigned his office of Se- 
cretary of State, and had been succeeded 
by Mr. Monroe. Mr. Monroe is the 
same person who negotiated the treaty 
with England, which Jefferson refused 
to ratify, and is generally considered a 
friend to British connexion. 

Many Proprietors of sea-side land in 
Jamaica have, by the manufacture of 
barilla, or marine alkali, obtained great 
profit. The marine alkali is indigenous 
to the soil, and grows, with the greatest 
luxuriance, wild. 

Petion has been re-elected, by his ad- 
herents, President of Hayti. 

New South Wales Papers have been re- 
ceived to a late date.—It appears from 
the Sydney Gazette, that another vessel, 
the Boyd, has been treacherously sur- 
prised by the natives of New Zealand, 
and the Captain, and the greater part of 
the crew, who had been decoyed on shore 
for the purpose of cutting spars, inhu- 
manly mass 
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Country News, 

In a thunder-storm at For- 
far, three cows were killed in an out- 
house by lightning, which otherwise did 
much damage in unroofing buildings. 


April 21. 


April 23. The storm was particularly 
destructive at Winstay, the seat of Sir 
W. W. Wynne, many of the bail-stones 
measuring 24 inches in cireumference. 
The range of hot-houses which had been 
finished on that day, had 1123 panes of 
glass broken; and similar damage was 
done at Bryn-y-pys, and other places.— 
During the prevalence of the storm in the 
Isle of Man, three persons at a farm-house 
at Seurby, were killed by lightning. 

May?. A singular occurrence took 
place at Mewmarket. Several horses were 
entered for the Claret Stakes, and, as 
usual, were taken out this morning for 
exercise. They all drank at one trough, 
in which it was afterwards found that 
arsenic had been mixed with the water. 
Some time alter, six of them were 
observed to stagger, and then to roll 
about in the greatest agony. One of them 
(Sir F. Standish’s colt) died. 500 guineas 
were offered by the Jockey club for dis- 
covering the offender, without success. 

May 4. Lately, a fire broke out on 
the premises of Mr. Bailey, of Heighing- 
ton, near Lincoln, which in a short time 
destroyed a cottage, a barn, 60 quarters 
of corn, and nine young beasts. 

May 5. A melancholy accident hap- 
pened Jast week on board the Rota fri- 
gate, lying in Plymouth Sound, In 
lowering the mizen-topmast of that ship, 
it unfortunately came down by the run, 
and the heel of it striking a seaman, 
carried his head off, drove bis entrails 
out, and his thigh bones into the deck. 

May 10. Lately, a pregnant woman 
with a child in her arms, fell into the 
salt pans at South Shields, and although 
instantly rescued, were so dreadfully 
burnt, that they expired immediately. 

May \1. A few days ago an unfortu- 
nate chimney-sweeper’s boy, aged 12 
years, was employed to sweep a chimney 
in Wakefield, which communicated by a 
flue with the fire of a neighbouring house. 
While the youth was in the chimney, the 
svot from the fire broke out into a flame, 
which, spreading upwards, scorched the 
poor fellow so dreadfully, that he fell 
down to the bottom, his flesh being 
completely burnt from his toes to his 
chin ; but though in that deplorable 
state, he survived in excruciating pain, 
for five days, when he expired. The 
Coroner’s Jury could not agree in their 
verdict, but agreed to submit the case to 
the consideration of the Magistrates. 

May 12. As J. Hardy, a bricklayer, 
and his son, were at work in St,Clement’s | 

Norwich 
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Norwich, in ascending to the top of the 
house by two ladders tied together, the 
rope with which they were fastened gave 
way, and they were precipitated to the 
ground, when the father was killed on 
the spot. The son escaped. 

May \2. Lately, the horizontal wind- 
mill belonging to Mrs. Mortimer, of Ease 
Bourne, Sussex, caught fire from the 
velocity of its motion, and the structure 
being wholly of wood, was in a short time 
reduced to ashes, together with five 
loads of wheat and a quantity of meal. 

May 12. About five o'clock in the 
afterneon, a destructive phenomenon 
appeared at Bonsall, in the Peak of Der- 
byshire. A singular motion was observed 
in a cloud, of a serpentine form, which 
moved in a circular direction, from S, 


by W. to N. extending itself to the 
ground. It began its operations near 


Hopton, and continued its course about 
fivé or six miles in length, and about 
four or five hundred yards in breadth, 
tearing up plantations, levelling barns, 
walls, and miners’ cots. It tore ur large 
ash trees, carrying them from 20 to 30 
yards; and twisted the tops from the 
trunks, conveying them from 50 to 100 
vards distance. Cows were lifted from 
one field to another, and injured by the 
fall; miners’ buddle tubs, wash vats, 
and other materials, carried to a con- 
siderable distance, and forced into the 
ground. This was attended with a most 
tremendous bail-storm : stones and lumps 
of ice were measured from nine to twelve 
inches in circumference. 

The Duke of Devonshire has inclosed 
the principal part of his mountain estate 
round Burton, on which he has erected 
several farm-houses, and other appro- 
priate buildings, te the great improve- 
ment of a country, that for centuries had 
remained in a desert and barren state. 





Domestic OccuRRENCES. 
Tuesday, Aprii 30. 

A schoolmistress, named Barham, was 
found burnt to death in her parlour, 
Newington-road. The deceased, who was 
old and infirm, is supposed te have fallen 
into the fire in a fit, as neither the bed 
nor the furniture were injured, 

W ednesday, May 1. 

An experiment of an improved method 
of charging with the bayonet took piace 
by a detachment of the Royal Marines, 
in presence of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
and a Committee of Marine Officers. The 
whole plan contains many very superior 
advantages over :he present system, par- 
ticularly in enabling the rear rank men 
to use their muskets at the charge, with 
similar effect, and at the same moment, 


as the front rank (who face half about), 
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causing the men to stand in a stronger 
position, and enabling them either to 
attack er defend, at one instant, from 
the front and rear. 

Thursday, May 2. 

At a Court of Common Council held 
this day, Mr. Quin, after paying some 
high and merited compliments to the 
Prince Regent, moved that the Free- 
dom of the City should be presented to 
his Royal Highness in a box of heart of 
oak, which was agreed to unanimously, 
—At a subsequent Court held on the 
2ist instant, it was stated by a Deputa- 
tion of the Committve which had waited 
upon the Prince Regent, that his Royal 
Highness, after expressing very sincere 
gratification by the proofs of the Corpo- 
ration’s attachment, had, ow account of 
the high situation in which he was placed, 
declined accepting the Freedom, 

Thursday, Mcy 9. 

A Court of Common Couneil was held 
to take into consideration a Vote of 
Thanks to Lord Wellington and the 
Army under his command, for their bril- 
liant services during the last campaign 
in Portugal, and voting to his Lordship 
a sword, value 200 guineat.—Aldermen 
Wood and Goodbehere, Messrs. Slade, 
Miller, Hurcomb, Wright, &c. opposed 
it, on the ground, that though single vic- 
tories had often obtained thanks, there 
was no example wherein that Court had 
taken upon itself to judge of a whole 
Campaign.— Mr. Waithman alluded to 
the Cintra Convention; said, the Welles- 
ley family had been sufficiently paid; 
and moved an amendment, which was 
ably opposed by Mr. Quin.—Sir W. Cur- 
tis shrewdly observed, that he now 
thought the Cintra Convention a wise 
measure, considering that Junot had 
possession of those very positions in 
front of Lisbon from which Lord Wel- 
lington had lately derived so much ad- 
vantage, and which had proved to be 
impregnable.—The amendment was fi- 
nally negatived, and the Resolations car- 
ried by a large majority. 

The foundation-stone of the New 
Bridge at Millbank was laid this day, 
by Lord Dundas, as proxy of his R. H. 
the Prince Regent. In a cavity of the 
stone was placed, with the customary 
ceremonies, a glass case containing 
gold, silver, and copper coins, with an 
engraved plate record’ng the event. The 
new work was afterwards named “ The 
Regent's Bridge,” and the ceremony 
concluded, as it had begun, by a salute 
of 21 guns. The unfavourable state of 


the weather prevented the inclosure be- 
ing filled.— We understand the bridge 
will be built externally of Scotch gra- 
nite, and ,the ornaments and a 
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of Portland stone. It will be a strait 
bridge, like those of antiquity, and will 
cousist of seven arches: the central one 
of 110 feet span, and others diminishing 
in size to 90 feet at the ends. The wa- 
ter-way will be 702 feet, and the whole 
extent, 990 feet. It will take about five 
years in completion. 
Friday, May 10. 

A few days ago, as some labourers 
were digging a foundation at Mr. Hall’s 
livery-stables, in Down-street, Piccadilly, 
one of them, with his spade, hit some 
hard substance, which on digging low- 
er, they discovered to be a human 
body of some person unknown, which 
must have lain there for upwards of 
thirty years, as it is that period since 
the foundation was meddled witb.—Mr. 
Hall ordered the remains to be imme- 
diately interred in the church-yard.— 
The body was in a perfect state. 

Saturday, May \1. 

As Lord Eardley was taking the air 
in Hyde Park, whilst riding at a slow 
pace, the horse stumbled and fell: his 
Lordship was in consequence thrown 
from the saddle, and received a severe 
contusion on the head. 

Sunday, May 12. 

This evening the Pale Beer Brew- 
hovse, lately occupied by Mr. Phillips, 
in Ossulston-street, Somers Town, jell 
down with a tremendous crash. No 
person was passing at the time. 

Monday, May 13. ; 

As the Bishop of Durham’s carriage 
and four, was coming down Highgate- 
hill, the postillion was thrown from his 
horse, and the wheel going over his head 
crushed it to pieces: this venerable and, 
highly respected Prelate was so much 
affected by the event as for two days to 
be unable to proceed. 

Friday, May 17. 

Burpetr v. Asror.—The Attorney- 
General proceeded at great length, in 
his argument en the demurrer, to which 
Mr. Holroyd replied.— Lord Ellenborough 
then said, that he had not the shadow of 
a doubt as to the great features of the 
question, and he thought the justifica- 
tion satisfactory :— Ist, The right to com- 
mit was autborised by reason and law.— 
gd, ‘The warrant followed the order, and 
the order was conformable to the power. 
—3d, The outer door might be broken 
open for contempt of an inferior Court, 
and it certainly might be so where pub- 
lic benefit was concerned.—Mr. Justice 
Grose and Mr. Justice Bailey concurred 
entirely in opinion with the Chief Jus- 
tice.—Mr. Justice Le Blane was absent 
through ill health—Judgment of the 


Court in favour of the Speaker. 
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Saturduy, May 18. 

Twelve standards and colours taken 
from the Enemy on different occasions, 
including the French eagle taken by the 
87th regiment at the battle of Barrosa, 
were carried with military ceremonies, 
from the Parade in St. James’s Park, to 
Whitehall Chapel, and deposited on each 
side of the altar. The spectacle, which 
was one of the finest ever witnessed, was 
attended by the Dukes of York and 
Cambridge, Sir D. Dundas, Generals 
Hope, Doyle, Calvert and Phipps, Spa- 
nish and Portuguese Ministers, besides 
a number of ladies of distinction. 

Sunday, May 19. 

His Majesty went tothe Queen’s Apart- 
ments in Windsor Castle, for the first 
time since his indisposition, for the pur- 
pose of congratulating the Queen upon 
the return of her birth-day; at which 
time he was surrounded by the whole of 
his family.—On the following day, the 
inhabitants of Windsor were gratified by 
his Majesty’s first appearance in publick, 
on horse-back, since his iliness. His 
Majesty was accompanied by the Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Sophia, with whom 
he appeared in cheerful conversation. 

Wednesday, May 22. 

This morning, about half-past two 
o'clock, the house belonging to Mr. Hast- 
ings, the sign ef King Henry the Eighth, 
corner of White-lion and Great St. An- 
drew’s streets, Seven Dials, fell down. 
The screams and cries of the inhabitants 
were dreadful, as most of them were 
buried under the ruins. In a short time 
about 500 persons surrounded the spot, 
many of whom set about digging the 
unfortunate persons from their perilous 
situation. An old man with an infant 
in his arms, dead, was the first shocking 
spectacle that presented itself. The most 
horrid groans were heard in the ruins, 
but in consequence of some timber stop- 
ping up the way, the bodies could not be 
got at for-some time after. A young 
man unfortunately received the spade 
on his skull; he, with four others ina 
dreadfully mangled state, were taken to 
the hospital. An old woman named 
Toogood, who lodged in the second fluor, 
being apprised of her danger, threwher- 
self out of the window, by which she was 
so much hurt as to leave little hope of 
recovery., Mr. and Mrs. Hastings, who. 
kept the house, escaped with some slight 
bruises, as the front of the house tell 
first, and their bed-room being back~- 
wards, they had just time to get away. 

An account laid before the House of 
Commons states, the total amount of 
Gold Monies coined from the Revolu- 
tion up to the commencement of bis Ma- 
jesty’s reign, at 26,959,7252. 

THEA- 




















THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Cevent Garpen THEATRE. 
April 23. The Gazette Extraordinar?, 
2 Comedy; by Mr. Holman; which was 
very favourably received. 

April 29. Timour the Tartar, a Grand 
Romantic Melo-Drama: an_ interesting 
vehicle for a display of splendid scenery 
and horsemanship! 





Drury Lane Company, 

Ar rue Lyceum Tuearre, Srranp. 

April 21. The Americans, a comic 
Opera, in three Acts; by Mr. Arnold. 
The Musick by Mr. King and Mr. Bra- 
ham. This piece, from its being sup- 
posed to be a direct attack on the Society 
of Friends, met with much disapproba- 
tion. It was, in consequence, withdrawn ; 
and the Quaker dress, and all allusions to 
the Friends, being omitted, with other 
curtailments, it has since been performed 
with tolerable applause. 





Haymarket Turatre. 
May 25. Trial by Jury, a Farce; 
which was received with uwucb approbation, 





Gazette Promorion. 
Whiteha!l, FJ 1S R. H. the Prince Regent 
May 25. has been pleased, in the 
name and on the behalf of His Majesty, 
to constitute amd appoint Field Marshal 
His R. H. the Duke of York to be Com- 
mander in Chief of the Land Forces, 





Eccresiasticat PrererMeNts. 
REv. James Currey, B. D..Thurning 
R. Norfolk. 

Rev. John Barnes Backhouse, rector of 
Deal, Little Chart R. Kent, 

Rev. T. Peyton Slapp, M. A. Brandon 
Parva R. Norfolk, vice Right Hon. and 
Rev. William Ear! Nelson, D. D. resigned. 

Rey. Thomas Berkeley Greaves, M. A, 
All Saints V. Lynn. 

Rev. John Rowley, M. A. rector of 
St. Michan’s, and prebendary ef Christ 
Church, Dublin, one of the Chaplains in 
ordinary to the Prince of Wales. 

Rev. G. Millers, M.A. minor canon of 
Ely, Rurham V. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. George Bidwell, B. A. Stanton St. 
John and Stanton All Saints consolidated 
RR. Suffolk. 

Rev. Thomas Kitsen, Lamerton V. 
Devon. 

Rev. Henry Bevan, Whitton R, Rad- 
norshire. 

Rev, Richard Lendon, M. A. St. Ed- 
mund the King and St. Nicholas Acons 
united RR. London, vice Dymock, de- 
ceased, 

Rev. John Palmer, M. A. Clannaburgh 
R. Devon, vice Freke, deceased. 

Rev. D. Jenks, B. A. Studham V. Bed- 
fordshire. 

Gent. Mac. May, 1811. 
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Rev. T. F. Middleton, D.D. St. Pancras 
V. Middlesex. 

Rev. Richard Lucas, D.D. president of 
Gonville andCaius college, Cambridge,Ox- 
burgh R. with Foulden V. annexed, Norfolk. 

Rev. R. Taylor, M.A. East Grinstead V. 

-Sussex, vice Bostock, deceased. 

Rev. Henry Glossop, M. A. West Dean 

R. with East Grinsted, Wilts. 





Birras. 

1811, At Moat Park, Kent, the Couns 
April 15. tess of Romney, a daughter. 

April 16. At Clifton, the wife of Ema- 
nuel Muller, esq. a son and heir. 

April 20. In the Close, Sarum, of a 
posthumous son and heir, the unhappy 
relict of the much-lamented Hon. Wil- 
loughby Bertie (brother to the Earl of 
Abingdon), Capt. of the Satellite, who 
with his ship and brave crew are supposed 
te have perished in the dreadful gales 
which happened about the 23d of last De- 
cember (see our last volume, p. 656.) 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir John 
Sinclair, bart. M. P. a son, 

April 21. At Belmont Place, Vauxhall, 
the wife of Edward H. Lee, esq. a son, 
She died on the 26th of April; see p. 499, 

April 22. In Grafton-street, the Mar- 
chioness of Ely, a daughter. 

At Crosby Hall, Lancashire, the wife of 
William Blundell, esq. a son and heir. 

April 23. At the Earl of Uxbridge’s, 
Old Burlington-street, the Right Hon, 
Lady Caroline Capei, a daughter. 

April 26. In Mansfield-street, the Mar- 
chioness of Waterford, a son. 

April 28. At Shipdham, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. C. Edridge, a daughter. 

Lately, The Countess of Bristol, a dau. 

*In Bedford-square, the wife of P. Pole, 
esq. a daughter. 

At the Admiralty, the wife of J. Buller, 
esq. a son. 

At Knightsbridge, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Gamble, a son. 

At Wilbury House, Wilts, the lady of 
Sir C. W. Malet, bart. a son. 

At Killerton, Devon, the lady of Sir T. 
Acland, bart. a son. 

At Plymouth, the lady of Capt. Sir 
M. Seymour, bart. a daughter. 

The wife of Capt. Bates, Marlborough- 
place, Brighton, a son. It is remarkable 
that no female has been born in the Cap- 
tain’s family, which is very numerous, 
for more than 50 years. 

In Upper Gardner-street, Dublin, the 
Countess de Salis, a son. 

At Fort William, Bengal, the lady of 
Sir S. Ramsay, a daughter. 

May 3. At Battersea Rise, the wife of 
Francis Freeling, esq. of the General Post 
Office, a son. 

At Kdgbaston Hall, near Birmingham, 
the wife of Dr. Johnstone, a daughter. 


May 
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May 21. The wife of G. Gipps, esq. 
M. P. a daughter. 

May 22. In Russell-place, Fitzroy- 
square, the wife of Charles Bishop, esq. 
H. M. Proctor, a son, (14th child.) 





* Marrraces. 

1811, WILLIAM, second son of 
April 26. George Ward, esq. of Belle 
Vue, Isle f Wight, to Emily, fifth daugh- 
ter of H. C. Combe, esq. M. P. 

April 27. Robert Baicson, esq. of Bel- 
voix Park, Downshire, to Catarine, 
youngest daugliter of Samuel Dickson, esq. 
co. Limerick. 

April 29, John Dorset Bringhurst, esq. 
King’s Dragoon Guards, aud aide-de-camp 
to Major-gen. Fane, to Frances-Maria, 
daughter of William Gore, esq. 

Lately, Doctor Adams, of Docters’- 
comntons, to Mary-Anne—Thomas- Phi- 
lip Maunsell, esq of Thorpe Mallor, 
Northamptonshire, to Caroline - Eliza— 
both daughters of the late Hon. W. Cock- 
ayne, of Rushton Hall. 

Sir J. Carr, K. C. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, to Miss King, of Goldinghain Hall, 
Essex. 

J. Bullock, jun. esq. of Fanlkbourn- 
hall, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. A. Downes, of Witham, Essex. 

At Lewisham, Anson Bernvy, esq. only 
son of Sir J. B. bart. to Anne, daughter 
of H. Tahourdin, esq. of Sydenhdm. 

Rev. T. B. Powell, to the third daugh- 
ter of the Rev. W. Cotton, rector of 
Thurnby, Northamptonshire. 

J, F. Newton, esq. to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and sole heiress of the late Wm. Kent, 
esq. of Little Bedwin. 

At Devizes, Rev. T. Butler, to Miss 
Oldridge, of Old Park, Wilts. 

Rev. J. Brooke, vicar of Elmstead, to 
the eldest daughter of the late Rev. T. 
Bowen, of Palham, Norfolk. 

N. L. Fenwick, esq. of Terrington, 
Norfolk, to Miss Sebright, sister to Sir 
John S. bart, M. P. 

At Great Yarmouth, Capt. Alexander 
Nesbitt, R. N. to Mary, daughter of Wm. 
Fisher, esq. Receiver General for Norfolk. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, T. Gallway, 
¢sq. to Miss Hoppner, only daughter of 
the late John H. esq. R.A. 

Rev. James Walhouse, of Teddes!ev, to 
Miss Huskisson, daughter of the jate W. 
H. esq. of Oxley, Staffordshire. 

Rdward Cerbell, esq. Major in the 
Cheshire Militia, to Miss Bilackberrre, 
daughter of John B. esq. M. P. 

N. J. Bond) eaq. nephew of Sir John B. 
bart. of Woodbank, Cheshire, to Isabella- 
Eliza: Speed, grand-daughter of the late 
Earl of Sandwich. 

David Lloyd, esq. of Alton Odyn House, 
Cardiganshire, to Caroline,’ daughter of 
the Rev. Charles Russell, of Lydeard, So- 
mersetshire, 
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G. F. Orde, esq. eldest sou of Col. O. 
of Longridge, Northumberland, to Isa- 
bella, fourth daughter of Charles Sharpe, 
esq. of Hoddom Castle, Dumfriesshire. 

William Gunning Campbell, esq. eldest 
son of WiiliamC, esq. of Fairfield, Scotland, 
to Diana, third daughter of Sir John In- 
gilby, bart. of Ripley Park, Yorkshire. 

At Aberdeen, Lieut.-col. P. Black, late 
of the Bengal Native Cavalry, ts thé 
daughter of W. Young, esq. of Shed- 
docksley. 

Rev. Themas John Burgh, eldest son 
of T. B. esq. of Oldtown House, co. Kil. 
dare, to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
Hon. Francis Hely Hutchinson. 

Keelinge Freeman, esq. to Miss Louisa 
Domville, of Santry House, Dublin. 

May 1. At Sandbach, John Smith, ésq. 
M. P. to Miss Leigh, daughter of Eger- 
ton L. esq. of High Leigh, and ef Twein- 
low, co. Chester. 

Rev. F. W. Holme, rector of Meyscy 
Hampton, Gloucestershire, to Mary Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Pigot, esq. of Almington Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

May 4. At Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire; 
J. Baskervyle Glegg, esq. of Whittington 
Hail, Cheshire, to Anne, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas ‘Townley Parker, 
esq. of Cuerdon Hall, Lancaster. 

May 5. Rev. George Murray, to the 
Right Hon. Lady Sarah Maria Hay. 

May 9. Rev. R. W. Ford, of Rissing- 
ton Parva, co. Gloucester, to Jemima, 
third daughter of George Rooke, esq. for- 
merly of Langham Hall, Essex. 

Muy 11. William Hargood, esq. Rear- 
admiral of the Blue, to Maria, third 
daughter of the Jate Thomas Somers 
Cocks, esq. 

May 15. James Orde, esq. Lieut.-col, 
90th foot, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of W. Beckford, esq. of Fonthill. 

May 16. Rev. Dr. Davy, Master of 
Cains college, Cambridge, to Miss Ste- 
venson, of Hertford-street, May-fair. 

Thomas George French, esq. of Ma- 
tino, co. Cork, to Charlotte, eldest daugh- 
ter of Pascoe Grenfell, esq. of Taplow 
House, Bucks. 

May 18. Dr. Outram, of Hanover- 
square, to Mrs Carne, of Fast Acton. 

Muy 20. Col. Francis William Grant, 
M. P, second son of the late Sir James G. 
bart. to Mary-Anne, only daughter of 
John Charles Dunn, esq. of St. Helena, 

May 22. Rev. Richard Meade, rector 
of Horsendon, and Minister of Prince's 
Risborough, Bucks, to Miss Somes, of 
Islington. 





Apo:Troxs anp Corrections. 
Between pages 155 and 156, the word 
got” has been omitted, 
P, 294. b. The attention of the late Miss 
Gaskoin toe the departed Princess Amelia, 
during 
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during her long illness, was marked with 
the most affectionate solicitude. His Ma- 
jesty, sensible of the faithful services of 
this young lady, has ordered a very neat 
marble ta let to her memory to be placed 
on the right hand aile of St. George’s cha- 
pel, Windsor, which bears the tollowing 
inscription : 


«« King Geoner III. 
eaused to be interred near this place 
the body of Mary Gaskoin, 
Servant to the late Princess Amelia ; 
and this Stone 
to be inscribed in testimony of his grateful 
sense 

of the faithful service and.attachment 

of aa amiable young woman to his beioved 
daughter, 
whom she survived only 3 months. 
She died the 19:h of February 1811,” 


P. 297. b.. James-Thomas- Benedictus 
Marwood, esq. died in his 65th year at 
Avishays, his seat in Somersetsiire, on 
the 20th of February, not at Avistays on 
the 27th, as before stated, Few wore 
convincing or conspicuous proofs of the 
instability of haman prospects of happi- 
ness, and mutabiliiy of muudaue aliairs, 
have occurred, than in the instance before 
us. When he arrived at that age which 
the laws of our country wisely require us 
to attain before we are permitted faulty to 
enjoy the liberty and independence con- 
firmed and established by those laws; 
the gentleman who is the subject of this 
effusion, becoming possessed of a princely 
fortune, which he inherited from as anueut 
and respectable a line of ancestry as any 
in the kingdom, resolved to make the 
tour of the COutinent; aud, having con- 
summated his resolution, returned in safe- 
ty to his native shores, both disgusted 
at and lamenting those scenes of slavery 
and wretchedness he had witnessed in his 
peregrination; which, contrasted with 
the b!essings of his own country, rendered 
home still more delightfal tothim. Scarcely 
had he escaped the accumulated dangers 
which travellers, however numerous their 
retinue, inevitably encounter, when an 
unexpected calamity eternally obscured 
the fair prospect before bim—a fever of 
the most maligaant kind, probably pro- 
duced by the fatigue he had undergone, 
seized him, and his life was endangered : 
the vital spark, however, remained unex- 
tinguished ; but, alaz! its most invalua- 

le accompaniment, Reason, had forsaken 
him, and never more returned. Thus 
ended the only thale descendant of the 
house of Marwood; and with him that 
name is extinct, which, fur so many cen- 
turies, was spoken of with reverence and 
esteem in the county of Devon, where this 
family’s most antient and extensive pur- 
sessions are situate. The estate in So- 
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mersetshire,* where they have generally 
resided since the commencement of the 
last century, came to them by the mar- 
riage of James Marwood, esq. with the 
daughter and heiress of Samuel Sealy, 
esq. of Avishays aforesaid, Risdon, in 
his Survey of Devon, speaks of this family 
under the head “* Marwood,” page 534 
of the last edition, as follows: ‘“* West 
Marwood, now Westevt, was the inherit- 
ance of Eustachius Marwood the 27th of 


* King Henry the Phird.” Thus it appears, 


that before the year 1243 the Marwoods 
were a family of consequence im that 
county. Dr, Marwood, of Honiton, was 
physician to Queen Elizabeth, and was 
howoured with mapy marks of her, Ma- 
jestw’s esteem (see Gent.. Mak. Vol. 
LXIIT, page 114, and Vol. LXXLX, page 
3.) The first of this family who filled 
the office of High-sheriff of Devon, was 
William Marwood, inthe year 1506. The 
most anvdent and valuable possessions in 
Devoushire, at present belonging to the 
family, are the manors of Widworthy (see 
Vol. LXL p 608,) and Ofwell, At the 
furmer place is the family vavit, where 
the remains oj the subject of these remarks 
were interred on the 5th of March, at- 
tended by upwards of an hundred of his 
teasntry. His property during the long 
period of his incapacity (upwards of 40 
years) has accumulated tmmensely ; the 
whole of which, amounting to more than 
500,000/, becomes the property of his 
thrce surviving sisters and cobeirs, and 
the issue of a sister deceased; namely, 
of Mrs. Stevens, of Cross House, Devou- 
she; Mvrs. Notley, of Chillington, So- 
inersetshive ; Mrs. Wolcott, of Lyme Re- 
g's, Dorsetshire; and the issue of the 
late Mrs. E}tou; of Greenway, Devonsbire. 

P. 297. b. ‘the Rev. John Tucker, of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B. A. 1779 ; 
M.A. 1782; R. ctor of Gravesend 1782; 
of Luddenbham 1784; and Curate of 
Wingham 1800; all in the county of 
Kent; was the son of the late Rev. John 
T. Rector of Riugwould (see Vol. XLVI. 
p. 579); and from 1782 till 1785, when 
he resigned, Upper Master of the King s 
school at Canterbury. He married Sarah 
youngest daughter of the late Richard 
Harvey, esq of Barfriston in Kent, who 
died in 1798, 

P, 299. b. The late Charles Marsham, 
third Lord and first Earl of Romney, was 
originally destined either for the Navy or 
Army; but, on the demise of his elder 
brother, after receiving a liberal educa- 
tion, he was stunt abroad on his travels. 
Soon after his return, he was elected for 
the borough of Maidstone, within a short 
distance of the family mansion. In 1774 
he became a candidate for the county, 
an! succeeded; as also im 1750, .and 
1734; and he might have béen chosen 
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again in 1790, had not the state of his 
father’s health exhibited the most uneqri- 
vocal marks of an approaching dissolu- 
tion. His conductas a member of parlia- 
ment was manly and independent; he 
opposed the American war, and protested 
against all Lord North’s measures on that 
occasion. He also condemned, as “ un- 
constitutional,” the measure of garrison- 
ing Gibraltar and Port Mahon with foreign 
troops. He, however, oppesed Mr. Fox’s 
India Bill, although he afterwards la- 
boured fora coalition between him and 
Mr. Pitt. He also opposed the Fortifica- 
tion-scheme, proposed by the late Duke 
of Richmond, while master-general of 
the Ordnance ; and wished the Militia to 
be embodied, employed, and called forth 
every year, as constituting the sole legi- 
timate and constitutional defence of the 
country. In 1786 he introduced a Bill 
for securing the freedom of election, by 
excluding persons holding places in the 
Navy and Ordnance fiom voting for mem- 
bers of parliament; bat the question was 
lost, on a division, by a majority of 76. 
Having succeeded his father as a peer, in 
1793, Lord Romney appears to have 
taken the alarm at the then situation of 
this country, and in 1797 proposed a vo- 
luntary patriotic donation, in aid of the 
public taxes, to which he himself offered 
to subscribe 5000/. But although he 
supported the war with France, yet Lord 
R. m 1800, censured the ministers for 
their reluctance to negotiate with the 
First Consul. In private life, this noble- 
man was attached to agricultural pursuits, 
and kept a large farm in his own hands, 
upwards of forty acres of which consisted 
of hop grounds. He also pulled down 
the old family mansion, known by the ap- 
pellation of the Moat, and erected a new 
one in its place, within a quarter of a 
mile of the autient site, 

P. 401. b. ‘The late John Knill, esq. 
was a gentleman of rather singular cha- 
racter, though of great worth and probity. 
He was a native of Cornwall, Many 
years ago, by his order, an excavation 
was made in a rock near Mount’s-bay, in 
Cornwall, for the purpose of holding his 


* spemains when his mortal career should be 


ended. The place was ever afterwards 
denominated Knill’s Folly. He was, how- 
ever, a man of an excellent understand- 
ing, and well acquainted with mankind. 
Though he had a very wide circle of 
friends and acquaintance, and was highly 
esteemed by all who knew him, he resisted 
every invitation to dine in private society, 
and for many years past dined everyday at 
Dolly’s chop-house, Paternoster Row,walk- 
ing through the chief avenues of the town in 
the course of the day, in order to meet 
his friends, and to preserve his health by 
moderate exercise. 
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P. 404. a. Our Readers are requested 
to peruse, in our vol. LIV. p. 410, a let- 
ter from the late Mr. Raikes of Gloucester, 
ou his then new (but excellent) plan for es- 
tablishing Sunday Schools. 





Deatus. 

1810, N board the Carmarthen East 
Nov, 22. Indiaman, in Bombay-bar- 
bour, which ship was on the point of 
sailing for the Isle of France and England, 
Charlotte, wife of J. Baxter,esq. of Bombay. 

Dec. 5. At Fortrose, Scotland, aged 41, 
Jobu Watson, esq. one of the magistrates 
of the burgh, late of Trelawney, Jamaica. 

Dec. 6. At Nurwur, in his 25th year, 
William Lindsay, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Establishment, son of James L. esq. of 
Merton, Surrey. 

1811, Feb. 10. At Kingston, Jamaica, 
Capt. Antrobus, late of Bristol. 

Feb, 22. Drowned by the upsetting of a 
wherry at Spithead, Lieut.-Luscombe, 9th 
foot, and Assistant-surgeon Gray, of the 
same regiment. The body of Lieut. L- 
was picked up, April 20, in Langston- 
harbour, and interred there. 

March 4. At Bath, John Claxton, esq. 
F. S. A. formerly of Shirley near Croydon ; 
a very learned and respectable gentleman. 

March 6. Mr. Weale, of Kennington. 
Standing at the end of Fleet-market, wait- 
ing for the stage, he was seized with an 
apoplectic fit; and being carried into a 
neighbouring shop, expired in a few 
minutes, 

At Norwood-green, Middlesex, aged 
102, Mary Rouse. 

March 14. At Grantham, Lincolnshire, 
advanced in years, Sir Charles Kent, bart. 
of Wordsworth, Yorkshire. This gentle- 
man was the only son of Sir Charles Egle- 
ton, merchant, of London (and sheriff in 
1743) by Sarah, daughter of Samuel Kent, 
esq.; and assumed the name of Kent in 
pursuance of the will of his maternal 
grandfather (who died Oct. 8, 1759). He 
was created a Baronet Aug. 3, 1782; and 
was M. P. for Thetford 1784, He mar- 
ried Mary, daughter and coheir of Josiah 
Wordsworth, of Wordsworth, in Yorkshire, 
esq. by whom he has left several children. 

At Kingston, Jamaica, Capt. Thomas- 
Charles Brodie, of the Hyperion, second 
son of William B. esq. of Great Maribo- 
rough-street. This promising young offi- 
cer had seen much service after he left the 
Royal Academy. He was in the memo- 
rable action off Cape St. Vincent ; in the 
battle of the Nile; at Acre; and com- 
manded the Arrow sloop at Lord Nelson’s 
attack of Copenhagen, of which he brought 
home the dispatches. His loss is severely 
felt by his parents and family, and much 
lamented by his brother officers aud friends 
on the station where he died, who shewed 
every attention and respect to his remains, 

March 
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March 19, At the rectory at East Berg- 
holt, in Suffolk, aged 72, Mary, the wile 
of tue Rev. Dr. Rhudde, rector of that pa- 
rish, and chaplain im ordinary to his 
Majesty. 

March 29, At York, deeply and sin- 
cerely regretted by his family and friends, 
aged 75, Mr. John Todd, many years an 
eminent bookseller in that city, and suc- 
cessor to Mr. Francis Hildyard in 1757. 
Few country booksellers have exerted 
themselves with greater ardour and perse- 
verance (for nearly half a century) in the 
laborious pursuit of Catalogue-makinug, 
with the respective value of each book 
attached, than the late Mr. Todd; of 
which the foilowing List of curious and 
extensive Colleciious, which he purchased 
and arranged at different periods, affords 
a sufficient proof; viz. The Library of 
Marmaduke Tunstall, of Wyciifie, esq. ; 
John Royds, esq. of Knapton; Lord 
Viscouut Fairfax, of Gilling; Henry Cra- 
thorne, esq. of Ness; Lady Fagg, of 
Woud End ; Kev.Win. Dade, of Barmston, 
author of an intended “ History of Hol- 
derness ;”” Rev. Anthony Temple, of Rich- 
moud ; Rev. Thos. Ciarke, and Rev. Jo- 
siah Rodwell, of Hull; Rev. Wm. Tevrritt, 
ef Bainton; Wim. Dixon, esq. of Lover- 
sal, &e. &e. &e. : 

Lately, Aged 83, Mr. Paul, confectioner, 
Coveni-garden. 

At Woolwich, in his 82d year, Mr. Hugh 
Mitchell, druggist there during 50 years. 

At Broadward Hail, Salop, in hee 78th 
year, Mrs. Unctt, widow of ILeury U. esq. 
of Preen’s Court, Herts. 

At Ludiow, aged 88, Mr. Ralph Tho- 
mas, senior alderinan of that Corporation. 

At Barrow, aged 81, Mr. Anthony 
Keedwell. ' 

Aged 109, Mr. John Bailey, of Roydon, 
rear Diss. 

Aged 58, Miss Bennett, a maiden lady, 
of Louthy daughter of the late Edw. B. 
esq. of Keddington. 

At Bawtry, near Doncaster, aged 52, 
Mrs. Andree, formerly teacher at the la- 
dies’ school, Lincoln, under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Packharness. 

At Ridgmont, Bedfordshire, aged 81, 
Jobu Axhoim, a labouring man, and aged 
%6, Elizabeth, his wife: they had been 
married above 60 years, and died withia 
an hour of each other. 

At Rojlstone, Herefordshire, Mr. B. 
Gilbert, attorney. 

At Monmouth, aged 88, Mrs. K. Half- 
penny, only surviving daughter of the late 
John Blewett, esq. of Salford-house, Oxon. 

Aged 44, Miss M, Burton, daughter of 
the !ate Rev. Wm. Burton, of Somersby ; 
she was deaf and dumb. 

Aged 85, Mrs. Hudson, widow of the 
late Mr. H, officer in the Customs, Louth, 
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She was foynd dead ia her room by the 
young woman who attended her, ‘ 

Aged 29, the wife of Mr. Thomas Jer- 
ram, hosier, Park-street, Notts. 

At Lawn Market, Edinburgh, Mr. Jas. 
Johnson, engraver, music-seller, and cop- 
per-plate printer; the first whe attempted 
to strike music upon pewter, which has 
much reduced its price. 

At Dumfries, aged 90, Mr. Jobn Gass, 
barber ; an eccentric character, and whe 
often used to boast, that he had taken the 
Pretender by the nose in 1745. 

At Coote-hill, Ireland, aged 23, Mar- 
garet, wife of the Rev. Richard Grimes, 
aud youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
Samuel Hazard, bookseller, Bath. 

Aged 106, Charles D. Medlicot, esq. 
co. Kildare. 

In Pitt-street, Dublin, aged 81, the 
Rev. Lewis Kerr. 

In Dublin, Miss Ouselev, daughter of 
the late Ralph O. esq. and sister to Sir 
Gore O, bart. Ambassador at the Courtof 
Persia, and to Sir William QO. bart. 

At Londonderry, C. Maughan, esq. for- 
merly of York. 

At Paris, Cardinal Charles Erskine, of 
Scotch origin, and born at Rome 1753. 
Before he was 2 member of the Conclave, 
he was, what is denominated in Rome, 
The Devil’s Advocate ; his office being to 
keep the saine sort of jealous vigilance 
upon claims of Canonization that the At- 
torney-general exercises with regard to 
claims of Peerage. The Devil’s Advocate 
exerts all his ingenuity to overturn the 
various miracles alledged to have been 
performed by those whom it is proposed 
to insert in the Catalogue of Saints. 

At Fismes, near Soissons, aged 35, 
Stephen Louis Geaffroy, Doctor Regent 
of the ci-devant Faculty of Physic in Paris 
(of which city he was a native), and a 
correspondent of the National lastitute of 
France. He was 40 years in considerable 
practice in Paris; but at the age of 70 
retired to Fismes in the neighbourhood of 
Soissons, where he was clected Mayor of 
his Commune, and Member of the Medical 
Jury of the adjoining Department of 
I’Aisne. He is well known to Naturalists 
as the author of “ Histoire des Insectes 
aux Environs de Paris,” 2 tomes, 4to. Pa- 
ris, 1762; aud “ Traité des Coquilles qui 
se irouvent aux environs de Paris,” 12m. 
Paris, 1767. He was likewise author of 
a Latin Poem published in 8vo. in 1771, 
at Paris, intituled, “ Hygiene; sive Ars 
Sanitatem Conservandi, Poema ;” to which 
Haller allows the merit of being ‘* ex op- 
timis nuperorum poematibus, quo etiam 
potus Europei et plauie@ edules tan- 
guntur.” 

At Demerara, Wm. Heathcote, esq. a 
naive of Blackwell, Derbyshire. 


¥ 
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At Malta, in his Sist year, Charles 
Hewes Rymer, esy. purser of the Cerberus. 

- At the island of Fayal, Mr. Francisco 
Antonio de Subradeliv, resident partner 
there, in the establishment of Messrs. 
Christopher idle, Brother, and Co. 

4piil 2. At Falmouth, Capt. Dominick 
D’Arcey, 4th foot. 

Apri 5. Mrs. Anne Jefferie, of Alders- 
gate street. 

At Bath, aged 50, Mr. Benjamin Hol- 
lingworth, of Watling-street, London, sta- 
tioner. He was a native of Maidstone; 
and fo: some years was in considerable 
practice as a surgeon and apothecary at 
Smithtield-bars, London. 

At Ewell, Surrey, in her 70th year, the 
wife of Rich. Carpenier Smith, esq. of 
Southwark and Eweil, 

Mr. Charles Killick, a respectable build- 
er, of Mitcham. He went to Chapel, as 
usual, with his family, on the preceding 
Sunday ; and, after the service, was taken 
with a cold shivering, but was, however, 
able to walk home. Mrs. K. was sodeeply 
affected by his death, that she fell a victim 
to excessive anxiety and grief on the 
following Sunday. They have left a 
large family. 

Mr. William Brown, a respectable gro- 
cer and draper, of Holbeach. 

At Staniford, Linco!nshire, Mr. Benja- 
min Howes, auctioneer, of King’s Cliffe. 

In her 68th year, Mrs. Cross, of Gring- 
ley, near Gainsborough. 

In his 100th year, Mr. William Furnish, 
of York formerly an innkeeper there. 

April 6. In Devonshire-place, James 
Pinnock, esq. 

Hugh Elliott Pearson, eldest son of the 
Rev. H. P, of Windsor. 

Aged 54, Mr. Edward Smith, Governor 
of the House of Industry at Sapcote, co. 
Leic. from its first establishment in 1805 ; 
a religious, honest man, and a valuable 
friend to the poor under his care. 

At Ashford-hall, Shropshire, George 
Crawford Ricketts, esq. late of Jamaica, 
end for many years Attorney-General and 
Advocate-General there. 

At Cricklade, Wilts, aged 30, the Rev. 
Henry Wavell, son of William W. esq. 
M. D. of Barnstaple. 

Aged 111, John North, of South Holme, 
Yorkshire, butcher. Ile was born at But- 
terwick, in the parish of Barton-le-Sirect, 
near Malton; and never lived ata greater 
distance than a mile from the house he 
was born in. He retained the use of his 
faculties to the day of his death, and was 
considered to be, during the early part of 
his life, a free liver. 

April 7. Suddenly, in Basinghall-strect, 
aged 78. Mr. William Blackhall. 

At Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, Mr. W. P. 
Sloman, late of the house of Schroder and 
Sloman, Crutched-friars, 


At Harefield, Mrs. Emery, of Donning- 
ton, Berks. : 

Aged 92, Mrs. Watts, formerly fruiterer, 
of the High-street, Oxford. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, in his 56th 
year, Rev. Sir’ Henry Worsley Holmes, 
LL.D. bart. who succeeded to the baronet- 
cy in 1805; (see Vol. LXXYV. p. 781.) He 
is succeeded in his titles and estates by his 
eldest son, Leonard Thomas Worsley H. 
now Sir L. T. H. bart. M, P, for Newport. 

At Leicester, Mr. S. Simons, many years 
huntsman to the Leicester harriers. 

In his 24th year, Mr. Samuel Lomas, 
third son of Mr. John L. of Leicester. 

In the Grove, Bath, William Culverden, 
esq. of Lavender-house, ""enley. 

The only daughter ef Mr. Custard, 
schoolmaster, of Bradford Abbas, Dorset. 
She by some means got entangled in the 
wheel of a flax-mill, and her head was torn 
to pieces. 

In his 78th year, Rev. John Eade, 
recto: of Cotton, and vicar of Tanningtou 
and Brundish, Suffolk. 

Mrs. Starkey, relict of the late Thomas 
S. esq. of Wronbury-hall, Cheshire, and of 
the Brewery, Little Pulteney-street, Lon- 
don. She is succeeded in ber estates and 
the brewery, by her nephews, Messrs. J. 
Cross and Jennings. 

At Langtoft, near Deeping, Mr. John 
Craddock, jun. blacksmith. He had for 
some days laboured under a quinsey in 
his throat, which had been relieved by an 
operation performed by a surgeon. on the 
preceding day; but by the imprudent fe- 
commendation of his friends, hé was in- 
duced to take a quantity of spirits and a 
large piece of opium at night, with a view, 
as they imagined, of producing sleep: 
profound stupour succeeded, and the poor 
man met a premature death. He has left 
a widow, two children, and an aged father 
and mother. 

At Dalkcith-house, Lady Caroline Dou- 
glas, eldest daughter of the Marquis o 
Queensberry. 

April 8. In Cook’s-court, Carey-street, 
of apoplexy, aged 70, Frances, wife of Mr. 
Robert Blake. 

Mr. James Staples, keeper of the county 
gaol, Leicester, leaving a widow and seven 
daughters in the gfeatest distress. 


At Ashborne, Derbyshire, aged 80, Mrs, - 


Garle, a maiden lady. 

At Holbeach, Mr. R. Fawsett, many 
years a respectable surgeon and apothe- 
cary. 

At Taplow, Bucks, within a few minutes 
of each other, Mr. James Finch, and Mary 
his wife; he in his 64th, she in her 63d 
year. Mrs, F. had frequently expressed a 
wish not to survive her husband one hour. 

At her sister’s, in Portland-place, Bath, 
Mrs. Wynne, relict of the late William 
W. esq. of Wern, Carnarvenshire, 


Mrs. 



































Mrs. Mary Douglas, of Taunton, relict 
of Major-General D. 

At Cromarty, aged 74, Mrs. Barkly. 

April 9. At Stamford-hill, aged 47, the 
wife of Mr. William Smart, of Basinghall- 
street, , 

- At Woolwich, Mr. John Moreton, of Mr, 
Beverley’s Theatre, and formerly of the 
Theatre-Royal, Norwich. 

Thomas Smith, esq. of Shaldon, near 
Alton, Hants. 

At Frith Bank, near Boston, the wife of 
Mr. John Coupland, farmer, leaving a 
husband with eleven smal! children. 

At Cullumpton, Devon, Rev. Thomas 
Harris, M, A. Trinity-college, Oxford, and 
late curate of Braddon, near Towcester. 

April 10. In Ely-place, Mr. Philip 
Peard, solicitor. 

In his 72d year, Charles Palmer, esq. 
ef Bifrons, Wanstead, Essex, 

At Hertford, aged 43, Robert Bellew, 
esq. of Balandinish, co. Cork. 

At Teignmouth, Devon, Sophia, wife of 
Alexander Hume, esq. of Harris. 

In Bucclengh-place, Edinburgh, Mrs. 
Marianne Elliot, only surviving daughter 
of the late Sir Gilbert E. bart, of Minto, 
Jord justice clerk. 

April 11, In Upper Titchfield-street, 
aged 69, Mrs. Elizabeth Laforest, relict, of 
the late Lawrence L. esq. of Hammer- 
smith. 

Shot by accident through the body, the 
son of Mr. Cockerill, Panton-place, New= 
ington-road. He was shooting at small 
birds, with a youth, his companion; and 
the gun went off at half cock, as the per- 
son was jumping off a bank. 

At Peckhain, Mr. John Hoppe, of the 
Minories. He possessed an enlarged and 
benevolent mind, and was through life a 
zealous and undeviating friend to civil 
and religious liberty. He was for a few 
years an active and useful representative 
jn Common Gouncil for the Ward of Port- 
soken, where he greatly contributed to 
promote the cause of liberty and huma- 
nity, as well by his zeal and ability as by 
a kind and conciliating disposition, which 
no less tended to unite friends, than to 
command respect and esteem from these 
of opposite sentiments. 

At Linslade [louse, Bucks, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Blosset, of Hocklifie lodge, Bedford- 
shire, eldest daughter of the late Solomon 
Stephen B. esq. of Dover-strect, Piccadilly. 

At Southampton, of a decline, the Hon, 
Henrietta Dillon, daughter of Viscount D, 
ef Ditchley-house, Oxon. 

In his 20th year, Simeon, yonagest son 
of Robert Brewin, esq. Leicester. 

At Louth, iu his Slst year, John Ro- 
binson, esq. father of the corporation ef 
Boston, He had been indisposed for se- 
veral weeks, but was able to” receive the 

visits of his friends to the day of his 
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death. He sat down to dinner as usual 
with his family, but soon finding himself 
worse, he walked up stairs with very little 
assistance, and died the moment he was 
laid on the bed, without the smallest pain, 
If he had lived till Whitsunday, he would 
have closed bis seventh wardenship. He 
was a worthy example of ‘ne kind and 
tender husband, the affectionate father, 
the sincere friend, and the humble Chris- 
tian. The amiable simplicity of his mau- 
ners, the mildness of his disposition, and 
the candid allowance which he invariably 
made for the fraiitres incident w human 
nature, endeared him w ali who had the 
pleasure of knowing him. 

At Bath, aged 83, Mrs. Hedges, relict 
of the late Major H. of Widcomb-house, 
Bath, own and only aunt of J. S Girdler, 
esq. of Hammersmith. 

April 12. In consequence of a fractare 
of the leg by a hackney-coach in Thames- 
street, ou the 7th, Mr. Donaidsun, the 
king’s messenger. The coachman drove 
away with the most careless indifference, 
and has never been traced. Mr. D. was 
conveyed to his house in South Audley- 
street, and attended by an eminent sure 
geon, but the fever which ensued pre- 
“vented amputation. He lingered some 
days in greatagony. He was between 50 
and 50 years of age, was a very inte!ligent 
man, well acquainted with inost of the 
Continental tongues, and was greatly 
estcemed. 

Aged 69, Mr. Robert Hennell, of Ed- 
monton, 

At Leicester, Joseph, youngest son of 
Sainuel Lawson, esq. of Nottingham. 

At Brock-hill-house, near Exeter, where 
he went for the benefit of his health, T. T. 
Cock, esq. of Messing. Essex. 

At Bath, after a few days illness, aged 
64, the Kev. D’Ewes Coke, LL.B. of 
Brookhill-hall, Notts. 

At Manstield, Not's, aged 55, Mr. Geo. 
Wightman, tate a maltster there. ' 

At Ruardean, aged 55, Rev. John Hows" 
ton Beeston, M. A. tector of Hope Mans 
sell, and vicar of Walford and Roardean, 
Gloucestershire. This truly pious man 
had, only an hour before, performed his 
sacred duties at the charch of Walford 3 
and was preparing to enter that of Ruar- 
dean, when he was instantanceasly seized, 
and expired im the arms aud amidst the 
tears of his flack. His desih will long be 
regretted by all who kuew his unassuming 
merits, both as a scholar and privaie cha- 
racter, and deeply lamented by a discon 
solate widow and numevous family. 

At Bachclor’s quay, Cork, aged 75, 
Richard Pike, esq. late of Dungar, King’s 
county, formerly a banker iu that c'ty. 

Aprit 13. At his brother’s house, Char- 
ter-house square, aged 7], William Row- 
Jatt, esq. : 
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Mr. Hewitt Fysh, of Camberwell. 

In bis 80th year, Rev. John Houghton, 
B. A. of Halsted, Essex,, and upwards of 
50 years vicar of White Colne, in that 
county 

At Wytham, aged 76, Mr. Christopher 
Lipscombe, many years keeper to the Earl 
of Abingdon. After eating a hearty break- 
fast, he fell back in bis chair, and expired. 

At Abingdon, in her 104th year, Mrs. 
Margaret Huggins. 

Mr. Greenwood, formerly master of the 
New inn, Oxford. 

Aged 72, Mr. Robert Brown, late of the 
Corn-marke!, Oxford. 

Mr. H. Churchill, grocer, of Dedding- 
ton, Oxfordshire, one of the corporation 
of Oxford, 

In ber 87th year, Mrs. Brough, relict of 
Job B. esq, late Town-clerk of Newark, 
and mother of J. C. B. esq. late recorder 
of that borough. 

At Cirencester, Elizabeth, relict of the 
late Giles Danbeny, esq. and second 
daughter of the late John Gunning, esq. 
of Oid Burlington-street. 

In his 46th year, without any previous 
illness, Mr. G. Wadesley, farmer, of Al- 
garkirk-fen, Lincolnshir«. 

Near Taunton, Tho. Southey, esq. late 
of Bristol. 

By the bursting of a blood-vessel, Jas. 
Hill, esq. of Frenchay, son of the late 
James H. esq. of Bristol. 

At Wakefield, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Amery, relict of the late Thomas A., M.D. 
the celebrated author of “ John Buncle.” 

In Dame-street, Dublin, aged 30, Va- 
Tentine Francis Smith, esq. late of Carrick 
Op Suir. 

April 14. At his mother’s house, Vale- 
place, Hammersmith, in his S0th yerr, 
Mr Joseph Dobree, of Oxford-street. 

Suddenly, at Kew-green, whither he had 
gone, with two of his young children anda 
female servant, for the purpose of seeing 
the Prince Regent, who was to dine with 
the Duke of Cumberiand, Mr, Wall, book- 
seller, of Richmond. A very short time 
before the Prince’s carriage drove up, he 
fell down lifeless. He has lett a widow 
and mne children. 

At Leigh, near Tonbridge, aged 34, 
Aune, relict of Mr. John Waterman, late 
of Chiddingstone, Kent, 

At Grantham, advanced in years, Mrs. 
Towne, widow of the late Leonard T. esq. 

Aged 78, Mrs. Elizabeth Mason, of 
Billinghay, near Sleaford ; whose death, it 
is supposed, was occasioned by taking a 
quantity of laudanum, by mistake, the 
preceding evening. 

At Bath, aged 76, Major Hatsell. 

Whilst at dinner, Mrs. Gillman (late 
Stephens) of Ca-tle-street, Taunton. Her 
fifth husband becomes possessed of a con- 
siderable property by her death. 
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Aged 55, Henry Andrews, esq. of Wake- 
field, one of the deputy-ligutenants for the 
West Riding. 

At Blackhills, co. Moray, aged $5, Pa- 
trick Coming, esq. 

At Summer-hill, Dublin, in her 26th 
year, Elizabeth, wife of Robert Haire, esq. 
barrister at law. 

On-board the Bulwark, on her passage 
from Cadiz, Thomas Frederick Newlay, 
esq. senior surgeon of the British army in 
the Peninsula. He fell a victim to the ef- 
fects of the fever which raged at Cadiz. in 
December last, having caught the infection 
in the discharge of his professional duties. 

April 15. At the house of her son, in 
Holborn, aged 61, Mrs. Wakelin, widow. 
of the late Mr. John Wakelin, of Panton- 
street, Leicester-square, silversmith. —(See 
Vol. LXXIL. p. 591.) 

Aged 54, P. S. Maister, esq, late of 
Bombay. 

In his 80th year, John Nicholl, esq. of 
Hatton-Garden. 

At the St. James’s Hotel, in his 78th 
year, Giles Earle, esq. of Beningbrough- 
hall, York. 

Mr. James Graham, for above 20 years 
foreman of the Brewery of Meux, Reid, 
Wigram, and Co. Liquorpond-street. He 
bore an excellent character, and has left 
property to the amount of between 20 and 
30,0001, 

At Tottenham, aged 48, Sarah, wife of 
Mr. William Holt, surgeon. 

At Purley, near Reading in Berkshire, 
deservedly lamented, in his 41st year, Mr. 
Edward Sherwood. Few men have sus- 
tained their relative situations in life, as a 
son, husband, brother, and friend, with 
greater credit to themselves; and the re- 
spect paid to his remains by the highly 
respectable and worthy characters who 
attended his funeral, is the strongest proof 
of the estimation in which he was held 
whilst living. Left at an early age to the 
cultivation of a considerable portion of 
land, his jadgment was as manifest as his 
persevering indust-y was iaudable. Jn his 
dealings with mankind, he was, from reli- 
gious principle, strictly honest and rese- 
lutely just: As a friend, warm-hearted 
and sincere ; asa master, at all times kind 
and benevolent ; and the pious resignation 
and manly fortitude he displayed during 
his painful illness (in which he had long 
foreseen his approaching fate) could oaly 
have been the result of the good and 
Christian life he led. In him his family 
have sustained an irreparable loss, and his 
name will be long revered in the circle in 
which he moved. 

At Benington, the wife of the Rev. Thel- 
wall Salisbury, rector of Graveley, Herts, 

In Reading, Arthur, sixth son of the 
Rev. Johan Symonds Breedon, D. D. ef 
Bere-court, Pangboura, Berks, 


In 














In his 77th year, Mr. Joseph Steel, of 
Appleford, Oxfordshire. 

At Kidderminster, aged 61, Mrs. Crane, 
upwards of 19 years mistress of the Cha- 
rity school there. 

At Stoke, Mrs. Pigott, widow of the late 
Admiral Hugh P. and sister to the late 
Duchess of Grafton. 

At Cheltenham, Thomas Kingscote, esq. 
of Kingscote, Gloucestershire. 

At Combe, Hants, in his 76th year, 
Christopher Rawlinson, esq. 

Aged 89, the Widow Cooke, of St. 
George’s parish, Stamford. 

Mr. Alexander Bartholoman, printer 
and proprictor of “ The York Herald,” and 
one of the Common Councilmen for Walm- 
gate Ward, York. 

Dr. James O’Donel. This truly venerable 
prelate was born at Knocklofty, co. Tip- 
perary, and at the age of 18 left lreland, 
in order to profess a religious life in the 
Franciscan Convent of St. Isidore at 
Rome. After a long absence be returned 
home, and was stationed in the city of 
Waterford, where his piety, zeal, and 
learning, soon procured his advancement 
to the head Order. He was chiefly distin- 
guished, at that time, as a popular and 
pathetic preacher; but he soon became 
much better known, by being, in some 
measure, the Apostle of Newfoundland. 
At the solicitation of some of the principal 
merchants of that Island, and of their 
correspondents in Waterford, he was sent 
out in 1784, with full authority from Rome, 
as Prefect and Vicar Apostolic. He was, 
in fact, the first accredited Catholic Cler- 
gyman that visited the Island. Before his 
arrival, the great body of the natives were 
nearly in a state of semi-barbarism, moral 
and religious, Their improvement after 
his arrival was rapid, progressive, and 
permanent. Le was soon raised to the 
titular dignity of Bishop of Thyatira. His 
zeal and abilities made him eminently use- 
ful to those who were more particularly 
the objects of his mission: the suavity of 
his manners endeared him to all. On 
leaving the island in 1807, he received, as 
a token of regard, from a general associ- 
ation of the inhabitants, a beautiful silver 
Vase, value 150/. with the following in- 
scription: “ Presented to the Right Rev. 
Doctor O’Donel, by the Inhabitants of 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, as a testimony 
of their esteem for his pious, patriotic, 
and meriterious conduct, during a residence 

‘among them of twenty-three years.” Ne- 
ver was a testimony better merited, or 
better bestowed. He received from Go- 


vernment likewise a handsome life pension, 
which he always looked upon with pride, 
as amark of his Majesty’s approbation. 
His last years, which he spent in Water- 
“ford, were-such as might be expected at 

Gest. 
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the close of such a life. He seemed to 
feel himself at the last stage of a journeys 
the performance of which had been 
chief care. During a gradual eek 
retained possession of his faculties to the 
last; and a short time before his death, 
traced the following inscription for his 
tomb: “ Here lie the remains of 
the Right Rev. James O’Dona1t, Bishop of 
Thyatira, the first qualified Missionary 
who ever went to Newfoundland, where he 
spent 23 years as Prefect and Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the said Mission. He ed 
this life ————.,, in the 74th year of his 
age. May he rest in peace.—Amen.” 

April 1\@. In New Norfolk-street, John 
Hammet, esq. M. P. for Taunton. 

Aged 79, William Chetham, esq. soli- 
citor, Falcon-square. 

In her 92d year, Mrs. Willis, relict of 
T. W. esq. of Lower Tooting, Surrey. 

At Sutton Bonnington, Mrs. Orme, late 
of Staunton Harold, Leicestershire. In 
the humbie walk of domestic life, exem- 


. plary conduct is rarely found sufficient of 


itself to excite public attention; yet te 
whom does society owe its gratitude more 
than to the good wife and affectionate mo- 
ther? To contribute to her husband's di- 
ligence and ability that aid 
which prudence can supply, was the con- 
stant exertion of this excellent woman, 
Anxious that the wills and affections of ber 
offspring should be governed by the will 
and word of the Creator, she neglected 
not to sow the seeds of virtue and religion 
in their early years. 

At Louth, aged 92, Mrs, Rebecca Jacke 


son. 

The wife of Mr. Thompson, bread-baker, 
of Lincoln, 

At Pontefract, William Cockell, esq. the 
King’s antient Serjeant. He was called to 
the degree of a Serjeant in 1787 ; and was 
for many years an eminent leading Counsel 
on the Northern Circuit. 

At Duff-house, Bamffshire, after only 2 
few days confinement, the Right Hon. 
Alexander, Earl of Fife. His Lordship 
was far advanced in years, and had in his 
early days been an Advocate. He su@ 
ceeded to the earldom Jan. 24, 1809, on 
the death of his elder brother James (who 
had been created an English Baron by the 
title of Lord Fife, which became extinct at 
his death (See Vol, LXXIX. page 196.) 
He is succeeded in his. title and estates. by 
the gallant Viscount Macduff, who is now 
in Spain, and whose exertions in favour of 
the patriots of the Peninsula have justly 
endeared him to his country. 

April 17. At Brompton, Mr. Robert 
Smyth, of Coleman-street. 

In his 9th year, West, son of the Rev. 
T. Waite, of Greenwich, a most amiable 
and intelligent youth. 

At 
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At East Bourn, aged 78, Mrs. Mary 
Lashington, widow of the late Rey. Dr. 
Henry L. 

April 18. The wife of Samuel Cooper, 
esq. South Crescent, Bedford-square. 

John-Thomas Eyre, esq. Paymaster, 
York Hospital, Chelsea. 

Sasanna, wife of Mr. George Tenant, 
Accomptant to the West India Dock Com- 
pany. 

At his seat at Acton Burnell, Shrop- 
shire, aged 53, Sir Edward Smythe, bart. 
of that antient and respectable mansion, 
and of Weston, Warwickshire. He mar- 
ried the daughter and heiress of Peter 
Holford, esq: of Weston-hall, and is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his only 
son, now Sir Edward-Joseph S. bart, 

At Poole, Derset, ten minutes afier the 
birth of a son, in the bloom of life, Mrs. 
Butler Danvers, once the lovely Biddy 
Sturt, whose external accomplishments, 
elegant as they were, constituted but a 
small part of those perfections for which 
she was sv justly and deservedly cele- 
brated. Mr. Butler Dauvers is serving in 
Portugal. 

April 19: In his 55d year, Rev. Thomas 
Lambard, rector of Ash and Ridley, and 
brother to Malton Lambard, esq. of Seven- 
oaks, Kent. He was educated at West- 
minster school, and elected from thence to 
Christ Charch, Oxford, in both of which se- 
minaries he maintained a respectable cha- 
racter as no mean proficient im Literature, 
and was endeared to all who knew bim by 
the most amiable manners, checrfulness 
of temper, strict integrity, and unsullied 
purity of life. Soon after his taking Priest's 
orders he succeeded to the living of Ash, 
to the fulfilling the duties of which he de- 
voted the rest of his life, and became an 
exemplary pattern of the character of a 


* Parochial Clergyman. Being naturaliy of a 


weak constitution, he laboured under se- 
vere illness for the last ten years of his life, 
daring which his patience and resignation 
were truly Christian; nor did his wouted 
cheerfulness and composure ever forsake 
him, except when suffering under pesi- 
tive pain, and scarcely even then. For some 
months before his death his complaints in- 
creased rapidly, but he bore them with the 
same fortitude ; and during the last week, 
when he was gasping for breath, his intel- 
lects were clear and uaclouded throughout, 
ard the calmness’of his mind uniformity 
the same. Ile was truly in his Jast hours 
a most instructive lesson to all around him. 
Tle received the sacrament on the preceding 
day by his own deliberate appointment ; 
and on the last evening, being quite cx- 
hausted, after composing himscif as for the 
night, expired without a struggle or groan. 

At Cambridge, in his 93d year, John 
Longley, esq. formeriy of Old Broad- street, 
London, apothecary. 
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April 20. In Devonshire-place, M. Bell, 
esq. of Woolivgton, Northumberland. 

In his 58th year, Rear Adm. James-G. 
Kinneer. 

At Killingholme, Lincolnshire, aged 61, 
Mrs. Morrison, after labouring two years 
under a dropsy, during which time she 
was tapped 37 times, 

April 21. Aged 26, Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Ridley, of Sidmouth- 
street, Gray’s-inn-road. 

Ia Old Cavendish-street, at an advanced 
age, Mr. John Macdonald. 

At Ackworth, a stranger, leaving the 
sum of S80/. Previous to bis death, he 
said his name was William Wilson, and 
that he was 21 years of age; but refused 
giving any other account of himself or hig 
friends, 

AtStoke Golding, near Hinckley, aged 
80, Mrs. Miles, relict of the late Mr. Geo, 
M. formerly of that place. A long and 
severe illness gradually wore down a strong 
constitution ; leaving no hopes of relief 
but in the unerring hand of death. Yet 
she submitted to accumulated afilictions 
with that cheerfulness and pious resignae 
tion, which a conscientious discharge of 
the religious and moral duties through life 
enabled her to support. 

dprd 2%. At Hartwell, Bucks, killed by a 
fall from his horse, Anton Batz, who had 
been head coachman to the Puc D’Angou- 
leme upwards of 20 years, was very much 
respected by the Prince and Princess, bore 
an excellent character, and was equaliy 
respected by his fellow-servauts. 

April 25, At her father’s in St. John's 
square, aged 24, Miss 8. Wild, 

At Kennington, Mrs. Elizabeth Rigge 
Fruin, wife of Mr. Thomas F. and danga- 
terof the late Mr. Henry Leroa, mauy 
years organist of S:. Mageus, London. 
bridge. 

April 24. In Gower-street, Bedford- 
square, in her 85d year, Mrs. Peters. 

In Parliament-street, aged 74, William 

Sayer, esq. 

April 26. Tu Sinith-street, Westmin- 
ster, ia his Séth year, Richard Pownall, 
esq. whose religious, moral, and social 
character raised him high in the estima. 
tion of a numerous acquaintance. — He 
was formerly a lieut.-colonel inthe Army, 
and much esteemed in his military capa- 
city. ‘To the poor his loss is great; for 
he fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and 
instructed the ignorant. He marricd 
Elizabeth (whom he survived some years} 
daughter of the learned David Casley 
(respected by Bentley), who had the 
care of the Cotton Library before its re- 
moval to the British Museum. He was 
born at Lincola, or in the neighbourhood. 
Ilis brothers were, John Pownall, esq. 
Comynissioncr of the Customs, Thomae 

Pownall, 
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Pownall, esq. educated at Cambridge, 
semetime governor of Boston, and Capt. 
Pownall, of the Lincolnshire militia. — J. 
L. Pownall, esq. Sir George Pownall, and 
Mrs. Mary Pownall (children of the above- 
mentioned Jobn P.), are, we believe, the 
last of that branch of the family in Lin- 
colnshire. 

At his Father's, on Sprirey Garden Ter- 
race, aged 20, Darand, the eldest son of 
Charles Bicknell, esq. Solicitor to the 
Admiralty. 

In Belmont-place, Vauxhall, Mary- 
Anne, the wife of Pdward H. Lee, esq. 
beloved and regretted by all who knew 
her. (See p. +59.) 

At Buckenham in Norfolk, Sir James 
Murray Pylteney, bart. a general in the 
army, and colonel of the 18th foot. His 
death was occasioned, while shooting in 
the neighbourhoed of Buckenham on the 
18th, by the explosion of the powder in 
the copper flask which he held in his 
hand, by which accident one of his eyes 
was blown out. His life at first was not 
considered in danger, but an inflam- 
mation ensued, which no medical aid 
could afterwards allay.—He bore his mis- 
foitune with the utmost fortitude. His 
mind appeared to be as calm, and his 
pulse as regular, as if ‘no such accident 
had ovcurred, He conversed with his 
friends, as far as he was permitted, with 
firmness and composure, and the conti- 
nuance of favourable symptoms, after so 
fatal a wound, was attributed chiefly to 
the serenity of his mind. He was in- 
terred, according to his will, at Bucken- 
ham, Norfolk, which seat he hired of 
Lord Petre.—Sir James entered the army 
early in life, and distinguished himself 
much in the American war, particularly 
in the memorable defence of St. Kitt’s. 
He served at the commencement of the 
last war as adj..general under the Duke 
of York Mm Flanders, and afterwards bad 
the command of an unsucccssful expedi- 
tion against Ferrol; and a short time 
since filled the office of Secretary at 
War. Though his military character was 
pot marked by any brilliant exploit, he 
was considered by the profession as a 
good soldier ; and bis liberal donations to 
the distressed, after his accessiun to his 
fortune, proved him a benevolent man. 
The immense annual revenue which he 
derived, as the interest alone, out of the 
Paltency property, by the will of his late 
lady, the Countess of Bath, was 50,000/. 
per annum; the principal of which, by 
his death, now devolves, by the same will, 
on the four children of Mrs. E. E. Mark- 
ham, daughter of Sir Richard Sutton, bart. 
by a son of the late Archbishop of York, who 
was divorced from her husband about six 
years ago; part of her children will now 
come into the possession of 250,000/. 
éterling, as theic portion of this great 
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fortune accumulated by the late Sir Wil- 
liam Pulteney.—He made a settlement 
of his property, above S00,000/. a few 
months before his death; and it is said 
he has bequeathed 600,000/, to his bro- 
ther Gen. Murray, who suceeeds him in 
his title and estates, and 200,000/. to his 
brother, the clergyman, who some time 
ago marricd Miss Gayton the daucer. 

At Folkestone, Kent, aged 55, Mr. Wil- 
liam Kuight, surgeon and apothecary; 
and captain of the Folkestone Bombadiers. 

William Pidcock, gent. of Nottingham. 

April 27. Ia Lincoln's Inn-fields, after 
a few hours illness, in his 83d year, Wil- 
liam Hamilton, esq. 

May 1. In Thavies-inn, aged 12 months, 
the only daughter of Mr. Joun-Bowyer 
Nichols, of Red Lion-passage, Flect-street, 

May 3, At Exmouth, of a rapid decline, 
in her 3lst year, Lucy wife of Charles 
Henry Fraser, esq. of Southampton, late 
English Minister at Hamburgh. She was 
daughter of the late Michael Dorset, esq. 
and of Catharine Anne, the author of the ~ 
celebrated poem, “The Peacock at Home,” 
late of Bigun Park, Sussex. She has left 
six infant children, To all the aecomplish- 
ments which education could bestow, she 
added an highly-cultivated mind, which, 
had her life been spared, would have been 
most usefully exerted in the superinten- 
dence of her children’s education, With ac- 
complishments and kuowledge, she united 
virtuous and religious principles, whose 
power was efficacious, and predominant in 
her whole deportment, ‘The heart which 
dictates this concise and imperfect delinea- 
tion of her character mourns the loss of 
that mutual friendship which death has se 
unexpectedly dissolved. 

May 4, At Canterbury, in his 78th 
year, John Lade, esq. 

May 5. At Islington Green, aged 25, 
Catharine, the amiable and affectionate 
wife of Mr. Joba Long, of Christ's Hospi- 
tal, and second daughter of Jonathan 
Nerne, esq. of Hoxton-square, Iler ill- 
ness was lingering; she bore it with most 
exemplary patience and resignation. Her 
passage through life was short, her suf- 
ferings great; she anticipated the sepa- 
rating stroke of death with-uamoved con- 
stancy and pious submission. 

At the New River Head, Clerkenwell, 
where he reside] as Engineer to the com- 
piny, in his 79h year, Robert Myine, 
sq. Architect. This distinguished artist, 
whose proudest monuincuat is the magnifi- 
cent bridge over the Thames at Black- 
Friars, was born iv Edinburgh Jan, 4, 1753, 
QO. S. His Father Thomas Mylue was ae 
Architect at Edinburgh, and a magistrate 
of that City; and it is known that his fa- 
mily had been Master Masons to the Kings 
of Scotiaud for many generations, till the 
union of the crowns. Robert Mylne tra 
velled early ia life, for improvement in hr 
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hereditary science, and resided several 
years in [taly(five of them at Rome), where 
he obtained prizes, and other distinctions, 
and became a member of the academies of 
Rome, Florence, and Bologna. He visited 
Naples, and viewed the interior of Sicily, 
never, either before or since, examined 
with the same accuracy. Viewing the re- 
mains of antiquity with the eye of an 
architect, he was enabled to explain se- 
veral very obscure passages of Vitruvius 
from what he saw in Sicily. His curious 
memorials of that tour, with sketches and 
illustrations, are still extant among his 
Manuscripts, and will, probably, at some 
future time, be given to the publick. Hav- 
ing made a very complete tour of Europe, 
going by France, aud returning by Swit- 
gerland and Holland, he found himself in 
London at the time when proposals were to 
be offered for a bridge at Black-Friars. 
His proposals being accepted, the first 
stone was laid in 1761, and the bridge was 
completed in 1765, for the very sum spe- 
cified in his estimate, namely 153,0002 He 
presented, some time after, to the British 
Museum, a model of a part of the bridge, 
exhibiting a plan for a centre frame, in- 
vented by himself, and never yet improved 
upon. It is still to be seen in that national 
repository. With Dr. Johnson he had some 
paper war, on the proposed form of the 
arches, after which they became very in- 
timate friends. In 1762 he was appointed 
Engineer to the New River Company, and 
im 1767 was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. By the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, he was entrusted with the care and 
preservation of that fabrick, where by his 
suggestion the noble inscription to the ho- 
nour of Sir Christopher Wren, ending, “ Si 
monumentum requiras, circumspice,” was 
placed over the entrance of the Choir. By 
his own desire, he was buried in that church, 
near the tomb of his illustrious predecessor; 
and his funeral was attended by a select 
party of Relations, Friends, and Artists. 
Mr. Mylne married in 1770 Mary Home, a 
sister of Mrs. Jobu Hunter, sodistinguished 
by her poetical genius, and of Mr. Home, 
Surgeon, the successor, and in most points 
of eminence the rival, of John Hunter, his 
brother-in-law. By this marriage he had 
nine children, of whom only one son, his 
successor as Engineer to the New River 
Company, and four daughters, now survive. 
Mr. Mylue had peculiarities in his cha- 
racter; but they were chiefly counected 
with a high independence of spirit, and an 
inflexible sense of duty and justice. He 


“Poved his profession, but not the emolu- 


ments of it, and therefore, after all his dis- 
tinguished employments, did not die rich. 
Those who knew him could not fail to re- 
spect his integrity, aud admire his talents. 
—Whilst he was at Rome in 1757, a good 
portrait of him was painted by Brompton, 
which was engraved at Paris by Vangeliste 
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in 1733, inscribed, “ Robert Mylne, Archi- 
tect, Ingineer,Surveyor. Etat.xxrv. F.R.S,” 

At Hadley, near Barnet, Fanny, wife 
of the Rev. C. J. Cottrell, and sister of 
Sir Culling Smith, bart. of Bedwell, co. 
Herts. Of this lady it may be truly said, 
that few persons were more generally re- 
spected through life, or more sincerely 
lamented in death. 

May 6. Will:am Boscawen, esq. a com- 
missioner of the Victualling Office, the 
last and most approved translator of Ho- 
race. He died after a very short illness, 
at his house in Little Chelsea; as much, 
and as justly lamented, as any person 
whom death has snatched away for many 
months. Mr. W. Boscawen was the 
younger son of General George Boscawen, 
who was himself the third son ef Lord Fal- 
mouth: the remaining sons being, 1. Lord 
F. who died without issue; 2. Admiral 
Boscawen, from whom the present Lord 
F. descends, being his Grandson; 4. Ge- 
neral Jolin Boscawen; 5. the Rev. Dr. 
Boscawen. Mr. W. B. was born August 
28, 1752, and was sent to Eton School 
before he was seven years old, where he 
obtained the particular notice and favour 
of the celebrated Dr. Barnard. From 
school he was removed to Oxford, where 
he became a gentleman commoner of Exe- 
ter College. He then studied the Law, as 
a member of the Middle Temple, and the 
practice of special pleading under Mr. 
(afterwards Judge) Buller; was called to 
the bar, and for a time went the Western 
Circuit. Nor were his studies in this line 
unfruitful, as he published an excellent 
book under the title of “A Treatise of 
Convictions on Penal Statutes ; with ap- 
proved Precedents of Convictions before 
Justices of the Peace, in a variety of 
Cases; particularly under the Game Laws, 
the Revenue Laws, and the Statutes re- 
specting Manufactures, &c. 1792,” 8vo. 
He was also appointed one of the commis- 
sioners of bankrupts, which situation he 
held till his death. On Dec. 19, 1785, he 
was appointed by patent to the situation of 
a commissioner of the Victualling Office, in 
consequence of which, and his marriage 
in April 1786, he soon after quitted the 
bar. He married Charlotte, the second 
daughter of James Ibbetson, D. D. Arch- 
deacon of St. Alban’s,and Rector of Bushey, 
Herts; of the family of the present Sir 
Henry Ibbetson, bart. of Denton Hall in 
Yorkshire. Being an excellent classical 
scholar, and warmly attached to literary 
pursuits, Mr. B. published in 1793 the 
tirst volume of a new translation of Horace, 
containing the Odes, Epodes, and Carmen 
Seculare. This, being much approved, was 
followed in 1798, by his translation of the 
Satires, Epistles, and Art of Poetry ; thus 
completing a work which, though Francis’s 
translation has still a strong hold upon the 
trade, is, in the judgment of all classical 
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meu, very greatly superior to it, in many 
ssential points of merit. In 1801 he pub- 
fished a small volume of original poems, 
in which if he does not take a lead among 
his contemporaries, he at least discovers 
an elegant taste, a poetical mind, and a 
<orrect versification. He was for several 
years before his death a constant and able 
assistaat to the British Critic, Mr. B’s con- 
stitution was delicate, and probably not 
improved by close confinement to the duties 
of his commissionership. He bad conse- 
quently for several years been much in- 
<ommoded by asthmatical affections of the 
Jungs, which gradually exhausted the 
powers of life, and in the beginning of 
May, from an accidental accession of 
wold, took, in a few days, that fatal turn 
which his friends will always lament.—The 
another of Mr. W. B. was Anne, one 
of the sisters and coheiresses of John 
Morley Trevor, of Trevalyn in Denbigh 
and Flint, whose estates are possessed of 
«course by his elder brother George Bos- 
cawen, esq. the kind guardian and pro- 
tecter of his five orphan daughters. Three 
sons had»been bora, but all, to the inex- 
pressible grief of their parents, died in 
infancy. Mrs. W. Boscawen died about 
seven years before her hushand.—The 
character of Mr. W. B, could it be truly 
drawn, would exhibit a consummate pic- 
ture of every thing that is amiable and es- 
timable in human nature; improved by 
knowledge and exalted by sincere religion. 
In every possible relation of life, what- 
ever was kind, whatever was affectionate, 
whatever was benevolent, might with cer- 
tainty be expected from him. That excel- 
lent institution, The Literary Fund, he con- 
sidered almost as his child; and his affection 
to it was testified, not only by coutribu- 
tions, but by annual verses in its praise, 
and assiduous attendance on its meetings. 
Within five days of his death he wrote a 
copy of ‘verses for its anniversary, and 
even contemplated the desiga of attending 
it. . Incapable of being an enemy, it was 
never known that he had one; but his 
friends were as numerous as his virtues, 
and consequently not easy to be enume- 
rated. Addicted to no vice, he had no 
remorse to embitter his departure; and 
confident in the merits of his Saviour, he 
felt a hope which brightened his last mo- 
ments. The severest moralist could not 
justly censure his life; and among those 
ae read of his death, there will be few 
who may not envy it. 

May 7. At Mr. Henry Fry’s in Bedford- 
place, Bussell-square, in his 80tt year, 
Richard Cumberland, esq. a character of 
long and very distinguished celebrity inthe 
republick of letters ; of whom we shall give 
a biographical memoir in our next Num- 
ber. His remains were interred on the 
i4th, in Poets’ Corner, Westminster-ab- 
bey, not many yards distant from the 
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shrine of Garrick ; and the following Ora- 
tion was delivered by the Dean of West- 
minster, at the close of the funeral cere- 
mony of his departed friend :—“ The per- 
son you see now deposited is Richard 
Cumberland, an author of no small me- 
rit; bis writings were chiefly for the Stage, 
but of strict moral tendency ; they were 
not without faults, but they were aot 
gross, abounding with vaths and libidinous 
expressions, as | am shocked to observe 
is the case of many of the present day. 
He wrote as much as any; few wrote bet- 
ter; and his works will be held in the 
highest estimation as long as the English 
language will he understood. He consi- 
dered the Theatre a school for moral im- 
provement, and his rewains are truly 
worthy of mingling with the illustrious 
dead which surround us, Read his prose 
subjects on divinity !—there you will find 
the true Christian spirit of the man who 
trusted in our Lord. and Saviour Jesus 
Christ: even may God forgive bim his 
sins, and at the resurrection of the just 
receive him into everlasting glory !” 

At Thribergh, near Rotherham, York- 
shire, in his 93d year, Rev. William 
Hedges, M. A. rector of that parish and 
vicar of Adwick-le-street, near Doacaster. 
He held the rectory of Thribergh (to which 
he was presented by the late Hon. Dame 
Elizabeth Finch) more than sixty years, 
and was much respected, 

At Keswick, Henry William Buabury, 
esq. second son of the Rev. Sir Willian 
Bunbury, bart. of Mildenhall, and of 
Great Barton, in the county of Suffolk, and 
brother to the present sir Thomas Charles 
Bunbury, bart. He was distinguished ata 
very early age, by a most extraordinary 
degree of taste and knowledge in the fine 
arts, The productions of his own pencil 
have, from his childhood, been the admi- 
miration aad delight of the publick. The 
exquisite humour of some of his drawings, 
and the grace and elegance of the rest, 
were unrivalled; and he is perbaps the 
ouly iustance iv which excellencies of such 
various and almost opposite character 
have been united in the same subject in 
anequaldegree. But though he possessed 
in this respect a peculiar genius, he neg- 
lected no branch of polite literature. He 
was a good classical scholar, and “ smit 
with the love of sacred song.”” The Muses 
were to him dulces ante omnia. He was an 
excellent judge of poetry ; and the speci- 
mens remaining of his own composition 
put it beyond a doubt that he would have 
been eminent in that delightful art, if his 
natural modesty, under-rating his owa 
powers, had not prevented him from pur- 
suing itwith more application. These ac- 
complishments were conspicuous, and ob- 
tained for bim universal esteem. His so- 
cial and moral qualities, while any of those 
remain who shared his friendship, will con- 
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tinue the objects of fond admiration and 

No ribaldry, no profaneness, no 
ill-natured censure, ever flowed from his 
lips, but his conversation abounded in hu- 
mour and pleasantry ; it was charming to 
persons of all descriptions. No one was 
ever in his company without being pleased 
with him; none ever knew him without 
loving him: His feelings were the most 
benevolent, his affections the most deli- 
cate, his heart the most sincere. He was 
void of all affectation, alive to praise, but 
not obtrusively courting it. Conscious 
but not ostentatious ef merit; of unble- 
mished honour; full of that piety which 
imfluences the heart, and seeks the witness, 
not of the world, but ofGod. The writer 
of this article expresses what an intimate 
friendship of 50 years has enabled him tu 
know. All who had the slightest acquaint- 
ance with him will bear witness to the ex- 
traordinary tenderness of his disposition, 
te his kind and active friendship, to his 
wniversal benevolence, practically dis- 
played through the whole of his terrestrial 
existeuce. His friends, therefore, though 
deeply lamenting the good they have lost, 
though deprived of so large a portion of 
their pleasure aod their pride, do not sor- 
row like those who heve no hope; and 
while they challenge for him the applause 
of this world, they dare to trust that he is 
accepted by God, and received into the 
kingdom of his Saviour. 

May 8 The wife of Rev. Jotm Hall, 
vicar of Chew Magna, Somersctshire. 

May 14. After a lingering and distress- 
ing illness of many years, which she en- 
dured with the utmost fortitude and most 
Christian resignation, in her 70th year, 
Mrs. Catherine Edwards, wife of Mr, Ed- 
ward Edwards, of Ruthin, Deabigh, hook- 
seller. 

May 20. In the Bridge-road, Lambeth, 
in his 70th year, William Henry Higden, 
Esq. formerly of the Secretary of State’s 
Office for the Home Department; a situ- 
ation whieb he held for many years with 
distinguished reputation for integrity and 
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ability. In the earlier parts of his life he 
had attended the late Earl of Rochford, Sir 
Robert Ainslie, and the Hon. Mr, Trevor, 
in different embassies to France; Spain, 
Turkey, and Sardinia ; and was honoured 
with the esteem of those illfstrious persons. 
He possessed an extensive knowledge of 
foreign languages and manners, which 
accomplished bim as a scholar and as 2 
gentleman, while the gooduess of his heart 
rendered his knowledge useful. His cha- 
racter in private life was not less distin- 
guished for philanthrepy and benevolence; 
and it is but an imperfect tribute to his 
memory to describe him as an affectionate 
husband, a kind relative, and an indulgent 
master. 

May 22. Mr. George Robinson, of Pa- 
ternoster-row ; a gentleman who, by his 
profession as a bookseller, was intimately 
known to a great number of persons en- 
gaged in or connected with literary pur- 
suits, all ef whom, the more they knew of 
him, must the more have admired his 
plain, uublemished integrity, and unwea- 
ried industry, which was only impaired by 
that lingering illness which latterly en- 
feebled his bodily powers, and at length 
terminated his life. Soon after the death 
of his father, the elder Mr. Robinson, 
im June 1801 (ce our volume LXXE p. 
578), the extensive commercial con- 
cerns of their house fell into that kind 
of embarrassment which required the 
surrender of its affairs into the hands 
of the creditors; but by his unimpeach- 
able integrity, and principally by his un- 
remitting industry in unravelling per- 
plexed accounts, and recovering docu- 
ments supposed to have beem lest, not 
only did every claimant receive the full 
amonnt of his demards, but a very con- 
sidyrable surplus appeared to be due to 
himself and his partner. ‘These merits 
were accompanied by the most waassum- 
ing modesty ;. for his good qualities wese 
more solid than shining, more truly use- 
ful to himself and others than superticially 
glittering, or idly ostentatious. 





AVERAGE PRICES of Nayvicaste Caynat Prorerry, Dock Srockx, Fine-Orrice 





Swanes, &c. in May i811 (to the 25th), at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New 
Bridge-street, London :—'l'rent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, 2200/. the last 
Half Yearly Dividend at the rate of 45/. per Share clear per Annum.—Birmingham, 
1085/. ex Dividend 21/.' clear Half Year—Staffurdshire and Worcestershire, dividing 
2t/. per Share clear Half Yearly, 790/.—Monmouth, 120/.—Grand Junction, 245/. 
253/.—Shrewsbury, 145/. dividing 8/.—Kennett and Avoa, 42/. 10s. 40/.—Wilts and 
Berks, 29/, 10s. 30/.—Rochdale, 52/.—Ellesmere, 84/.—Grand Western, 18/. 10s. dis- 
eount.—Lancaster, 23/. ex Dividend 1/. per Share clear—As!i:by-de-la-Zouch, 24/.— 
Worcester and Birmingham Old Shares, 58/.—New ditto, 10s. Premium.—Thames 
aod Severn New Shares, 37/.—Croydon, 50/.—West India Dock Stock, 165/.—London 
Dock 1274. 1281—Ditto Serip, 23/. per Cent. Premium.—Commercial Dock Old 
Shares, 1594 with New Share attached.— Albion As:urance, 54/.—Globe, 1202. 1202. 10s. 
—Rock, 18s. Preemium—East London Water-Works, 160/.—Grand Junction Water- 
Works, 10/. 10s. Premium.—London Institution, 684. 5s—Strand Bridge, 12/. Dis- 
count.—Lordon Flour Company, $!.—Dover Sireet Road, 1/. Premiumt—Commerciat 
Road, 153/, per Cent. ex Half-Yearly Dividend Jé 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 25, to May 28, i811, 


Christened. Buried. Zand 5 158 | 40 and 50 143 

Males - se3 $1709 Males - os ¢ 144 ~5and10 57150 and 60 137 

Females 865 Females: 05 10 and 20-53} 60 and 70 112 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 403 20 and 30 109} 70 and 80 110 

Peck Loaf 45.$d. ; 45.8. 5 49.8d. ; 4s.8d. ; 4s, 7d. 30 and 40 140] SO and 90 42 
Salt £1. per “bushel ; 41d. per pound. 


Between 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending May 18, 1811. 























Average of England and Wales, per quarter. 
BS dS 10/38 5426 49 5 

Average of Scotland, per quarter: 
6S Wal 4433 422 236 11 


jGlamorg. 101 
iG loucest. 100 
Somerset 96 
Monmo. 97 
Devon 99 
‘Cornwall 93 







Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Ma- 
ritime Districts of England and Wales, by||Dorset’ 91 
which Expertation and Bounty are to bej|/Hants 89 
regulated in Great Britain........c..ccee-seeeeeeeesesees 86 





INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME-COUNTIES. 
Wheat ,; Rye | Barly| Oats {Beans West Ry Barly Oats Beans 
s dis. dis. dis. djs. a. d Pa s @&ls. dis. & 
Middlesex 92 3/38 10/57 4]97 14/42 5/lResex 89 9 
Surrey 98 4)40° 0)37 6/90 8/46 6)!Kent 89 Q 
Hertford 85 249 O)57 1027 4/59 $}|Sussex $3 e 
Bedford 7% 9143 252 295 8199 5)Saffolk 85 4 
Hentingd. 75 10}00 0/52 4/23 2135 ‘licambridg. 78 5 
Nartham. 60 2/44 651 6/23) 1137 1))\Norfoik 82 5 
Ratland 83 O00 O52 9125 6/47 6)\Lincoln 177 + 
Leicester + 79 2/00 ©1394 1122 11/35 11}'York 79 1 
Nottingham 86 145 O|37 7/25 8/44 S|i\Durham $1 Q 
Derby 87 4100 0|39 8)23 10/50 0)|Northum. 71 c 
Staffurd 89 600 O40 O27 8144 4}|Cumberl. $1 ° 
Salop 94 560 640 7/32 11/00 0)\Westmor. 85 is) 
Hereford 85 9/51 2)58 5/29 8/46 6]\Lancaster 84 + 
Worcester 96 0/00 O)i1 9/54 $17 10)/Chester 83 ” 
Warwick 91 800 O44 S152 4)46 11)|Flint 92 v 
Wilts 94 808 O97 828 4150 8! Denbigh 93 e 
Berks 98 $100 C135 6128 6146 1ilAnglesea 00 0 
Oxford 91 5}00 035 4/26 942 TiCarnarv. 86 0 
Bucks 91 410 (1355 4726 41 0} Merionet. 86 0 
Brecon 102 joo (149 724 000 {Cardigan 98 9 
Montgom. 91 200 0156 $33 O00 0/))/Pembroke 80 0 
Radnor 92 EW0 U'59 4729 5100 O|\Carmarth. 96 0 
Oo 
2 
q 
uv 
e 
0 
© 
9 





PRICES OF FLOUR, May 21: 
Fine per Sack “80s. to 00s. Seconds 70s. to 75s. Bran per Q. 14s. to 16s, Pollard 22s. to 25s, 


RETURN of WHEAT, in Mark-Lane. including only from May 13 to May 13: 
Total 3,472 Quarters. Average 89s, 7d.—3s. higher than last Return, 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, May 18, 47s. Od. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 22, 36s. 103d. per Cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 27: 


Kent Bags.....0.se0- +++ 6/. 10s, to 7 12s. | Kent Pockets....... soseeete, Os. t0 91. Oe. 
Sussex Ditto...cse-cecesees 61 9s. to Gl Ws. | Sussex Ditto... .corsereeedl. Los. to 81, Os 
Rese DDiRtO. <. 0<...c.cs-ces Gd Os. to 74 Os. | Farnham Ditte .........104 10s. tol4. On 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 2J: 
St. James's, Hay 6/. 15s. Od. Straw 3/. 6s. Whitechapel; Hay 645s. Clever 7/. 15:. 
‘Straw Sf. 1s.—Smithfield, Clover 7d, 14s. Old Hay 7/. Os. Straw 3i. 1s. Gd. 


SMITHFIELD, May 27. To sink the Offal—per Stone of Sibs. 


BeGlgecc<hcddeccccesvcedhs Ue Wee Oe "Lamb" "Ts>-Od--to Bs. 4d. 
pC eer paedar On. to Gs. Ud. Head of Cattle. at Market this Day: 
i Se ee cavce-seee 08 Od, to Ts, Och Beasts about 1,347 Calves 125. 
eee. ads. 4d. to 6s, 8d. Sheep and Lambs 14,000. Pigs 200. 


COALS, May 24: Newcastle 463. 6d. to 55s. Od. Sunderland 45s. 9d. to 00s. 02. 
SOAP, Yellow ps, Digtie “* Curd 94s. CANDLES, 1}s, 6d. per Doz. Moudds 12s.-6d 
TALLOW, pt Stohe, - St. Vawes's 3: 9d, Clare Narket 3¢° 9d. Whitechapel 3.. 82. 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MAY, 1811. 






































































































































































































































Bank | SperCt | 3 per Ct.|4perCi{5 perCi]5perCt! Long ladie India |Exchequ.)SouthSeay Old New Om- Irish | Imp. jEng.Lott, Faglish 
i} Stock. |°B. Red. | Consols. | Cons, | Navy. yi97. Ann. Stock. | Bonds. }) Bills. Stock. Ann. Aon nium. jSperCt. SprerCt.| ‘Tickets.| Prizes. 
2 63% 64 193 964 li, |—--——| 25pr. | 2a5 pr 0k shut (22 10 0) FullMoney, 
245 63 64 793 | 963 |———| 17 1824 | 21 pr. shut | Ditto. Ditto. 
1} ——-—_— 64 643 192 963 ! Qlaepr.| 5a lpr. shut Dittoe Ditto. 
2} 250 643 65 80 964 |—————-|_ 17) 183 [22a 2Ipr.| 2a4 pr. aanmnecionil 64 644 ° shut Ditto, Ditto. 
3} * 2484 64 64 80 | 963 |——| 17) 1834 | 22 pr. | lad pr.j————| 634 624 | Ditto, Ditto, 
‘ Pa 644 65 795 | 964 |———|_ 17,5 | + 1824 J21 ~~ 4 pr.|————|_ 634 644 Ditto. | Ditto. 
6} 246 : 64 65 79% | 965 Vy ——-}23 a 24pr.|5 pa 2 pr. Ditto. Ditto. 
i) 247 644 65 793 |. 964 17, | ———-]/23. a 24pe | par 3 pr.i———| 644 624 | Ditto. Ditto, 
S| 246 644 654 79% | 968 | 99) il -(23a24pr.| par id, |} 70% 644 625 | Ditto. Ditto. 
9) 246 64 65 4 7% | 968 |———| 17 183 |21 a20pe.| 1d 3 pr. 64 ———} Ditto. Ditto. 
WC) 2458 és} 65 79: | 963 |———| 17}, 182 20 pr. | par 4pr.| 704 64 | | ——_—_. | -- |_| Ditto. | Dita. 
th 296 o44 654 794 963 | ——|_ 174 182} |20a2Ipr.| la 4 pr. 704 64+ . 62% Ditto: Ditto. 
12] Sunday é’ 
15 645 654 795 | 963 |———|_ 17, -/21a23pr| la4 pr. 654 Ditto. Ditto. 
M4 ii ‘65 194 964 |———|_ 17}, |———-/22a23pr.| par 4 pr. 645 . Ditto. Nitto. 
15 64 654 795 | 963 |———} 17, 1823 | 23 pr. | par 4pr.|— 64 624 | Ditto. Ditto. 
16) 244 644 6 | 80 | 97 |——j 17% | 183 |20a93pr.| 1d4pr.| 70 |——| 623] Ditto. | Ditto, 
17%} Holiday ; 
18] 2424 641 655 | 80h | 9144 |—— 17), -(24a22pr.}" 1 a 4 pr. 644 623 | Ditto. | Ditto. 
19} Sunday 
20) —| 64 654 805 | 914 |——| 17 -}23 a2Iipr.| par4 pr. 653 62% | Ditto. Ditto. 
21] aah 64 65 80 97j |—|_ 115 182 |21a20pr.| par 4 pr. 13 p. 623 Ditto, Ditto. 
22] 241 64 61 793 | 97 ee Sees fr a20pr.| 1 d3 pr. | 645 >> 62h Ditto. Ditto. 
23} — 638 64 194 | 963 19a 18pr.| 1d 3 pr. } p. Ditto. | Ditto. 
244 240} 634 644 793 | 963 163 1814 |18a19pr.} par 4 pr.) 694 ip. —-—|——_ Ditto. Ditto, 
25 ~ 634 643 194 | 965 [———| 163 ——-{19 a lipr.| par S pr. 4p. Ditto.) Ditto. 
26) Sanday 
27 - 634 64 79} | 962 |——— 16% —— |14a 16pr.) par 3 pr. 2p. 62} Ditto. Ditto. ~ 
281 2404 634 64 793 | 967 |——=—I 167 15 pr. | par Spr.) 694 $ p. 62, | Ditto, Ditto. 
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